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PRKFACE. 


Thb  antbor  of  the  fiJIowing  pageis  haring  been  in- 
rapAriutrd  tor  more  active  labours  by  pn)traeted 
peTMoal  afflict i<in,  funned  the  redolution  of  employ- 
AfC  tbr  leisure  which  wa«  alTorded  him  in  writing  a 
wtwk  <«i  Jamaica,  which  he  vcntun*8  to  ho|)c  will  in 
iDca*urt*  frupply  a  desideratum  long  felt  aiul 
rHilrdsreii  by  tin*  (conductors  and  sup}H>rter8  of 
•  4ir  tariiKi^  mi«»ioiiar\'  MK'ictjes. 

Ncor  but  the  in^alidinl  mi^wionar^*  knows  the  bit- 
tmhDM  cif  tbftfc  f«vling)(  which  fill  the  heart,  when 
numpclb'd  by  !uckm*^«  to  leave  iM'liind  him  his  Mvnt* 
«/  «rdu«(U«  but  iiappy  toil,  and  to  re-visit  his  native 
•hurrm  uudrr  rircunistaiK*es  which  prt*clude  the  |n»s- 
MhdJty  <»f  engaging  in  active  exertion  for  the  pnmio- 
t»«  <if  that  caUM*  to  which  he  lias  coiiM^crattMl  hi.s  life. 
la  tlar*^  fetrltngw,  which  not  all  tlie  sym|Mithy  and 
kiflduf—  of  frieoils  can  wIhiIIv  rt*move,  the  writiT  has 
kripri;    Amrrd.     But    hliould   it    lie  found   tluit   the 

of  his  pen  lias  in  Mime  measun*  supplied 
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tliat  "  lack  of  service  "  which  he  hoped  to  have  other- 
wiKC  rendered,  not  only  will  the  severity  of  the  trial 
be  greatly  all(;viated,  but  throughout  his  future  days 
it  will  prove  a  source  of  high  and  joyous  satisfaction. 

lliough  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
his  object  will  of  course  be  variously  estimated,  he  can 
most  conscientiously  affirm,  that  in  all  his  statements 
he  has  at  least  endeavoured  to  be  scrupulously  cor- 
rect, and  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  Jamaica 
as  it  tra/r,  and  Jamaica  as  it  is,     Haring  been  a  re-i 
sident  on  the  island  since  the  year  1823,  he  has  had 
t»xtende(l   opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with 
it.     And   though,  witli    regard  to  its  past  history, 
and  presiMit  commercial  condition,  as  well    as   some 
«)ther   particulars,    he  has  been   compelled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  lalK)urs  of  the  historian,  yet  the  greater 
jmrtion  is  the  residt  of  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience.    He  (*annot  but  indulge  the  hope   that  the 
facts  narrated,  illustrative  of  the  fervent  piety,  grow- 
ing intolligiMice,  and  rapidly  improving  temporal  cir- 
cumstanct^s  of  those  who  but  a  few  years  since  not 
only  tiisted  the  ''  wormwood  and  the  gall  "  of  slavery, 
but  who,  with  n:»gard  to  their  spiritual  condition,  were 
*'  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  will 
strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage  the  hearts  of 
those  Christian  philanthropists  to  whose  l)enevoIent 
and  unceasing  efforts  the  mighty  change  is,  under 
God,  to  be  attributed.    Nor  does  he  feel  willing  to 
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nfftw  the  driigfatful  mnticipation  that  by  these  ])agc8 
MxDp  Biav  be  avakem^d  which  shall  ultimately  con- 
inbotr  ui  luuten  the  arrival  of  the  [leriod  when  not 
«!;  tiull  th<*  blighting  curse  of  slavery  pass  away 
it«  ctm-  laihK  but  when  **  the  knowledge  of  tlic 
Lc4ii  shall  ruver  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the 


h  nay  pnwibly  be  thought  by  some  that  too  many 

AnmiiiCi^  have  lieon  intmiluced,  as  well  as  too  lilieral 

A  mr  made  uf  the  p(*culiarities  of  the  negni  dialect. 

If  anv  apiil«»g}  is  required,  the  author  begs  to  ^(tate 

tiiAi  he  luu  Invn  pi>vi*ni«Ml  in  this  {^articular  n(»t  so 

■ui-ii  h\   hijk  own  |in*4ltU*cttiiii.s  and  tastes  as  by  the 

*.:tior  uf  \alut*il    fririids,   wli'^  judgi^l   that   surh  a 

ia<r>«S   «*f  i  11  tL->t rating   thi*    various   to|m*s   to  which 

A:t4'r.!t«*a  i-  dinvtiMl  would  Ih»  nion*  likclv  than  any 

•<isrr    to    intcn*«t    and    U*ni*fit    a    large   cla:<s  of  his 

rv-atli-n^^ — an    object   at    which    lit*  con^^idcrcd  liiuts<*lf 

^^•::f»il  Co  aim. 

I*  viil  nf»c  i-s*ca|»c  olkMTxation  that  pnimincuiv  has 
tp^rit  g;«cn  to  the  inonil  and  n*lipious  conditi(»n  of  tlic 
•m^'k  ai«i  ri»loun-tl  |io|iulatioii.  and  to  the  encourapng 
rr^.'iit*  I'f  nux«ii>iuir\'  etfort.**  anioiii;  them. 

T«j  jm-sM-rie  the  tidi*lit\  i»f  an  liiMorical  n'coni.  the 
aotiv'T  liA*  iH*t*i*Miahlv  re\«*rt(*4l  to  cinMunstarnvs  of  a 
fAiuful  a>  well  aji  a  |ile«ii*ing  character :  and  if  in  hi 
4f47iK  b*-  has  n*tlecte«l  ti|M»n  what  h«*  n'ganl*  as  e\- 
jitiag  ir«iUw  ii  ha^  bifn  from  a  conH'iouHici*!*  of  duty. 
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as  it  is  by  such  representations  that  manners  and 
customs  are  reformed.  Most  truly  can  he  affirm  that 
he  cherishes  no  improper  feeling  towards  the  higher 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  most  sincere  desire  of  his  heart  that  her 
governors,  senators,  judges,  and  ma^strates  may  be 
men  eminent  for  piety  and  equity — ^that  the  higher 
classes  of  her  population,  as  well  as  her  peasantry,  may 
be  truly  good,  industrious,  and  happy— that  she,  as  a 
country,  may  excel  in  all  that  is  great,  and  noble, 
and  distinguished — that  she  may  ever  remain  con- 
nected with  Britain,  not  only  politically,  but  by  ties  of 
the  warmest  affection  and  holiest  sympathies,  cemented 
by  the  most  sacred  bonds  that  can  hold  society  to- 
gether. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  writer  is  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  own  deno- 
mination than  with  that  of  any  other,  and  consequently 
has  ^ven  to  it  a  more  full  and  circumstantial  account. 
Had  it  been  practicable,  it  would  have  afforded  him 
the  sincerest  pleasure  to  have  embodied  in  his  work  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  successes  and  encou- 
ragements of  those  honoured  brethren  of  other  deno- 
minations whose  labours  have  been  signally  owned 
and  blessed.  It  is  a  deficiency  which  he  sincerely 
regrets.  But  having  left  the  island  without  any  in- 
tention of  becommg  an  author,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  too 
confident  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  more  active 
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*rrw  (luring  his  aojourn  in  hiB  natiTe  land,  he  did 

M  irail  himsrlf  of  those  sources  of  information  which 

vi«U  have  heen  open  to  him,  had  he  formed  the  reso- 

ittm  of  writing  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  since  thus 

f^fdgrd  he  ban  been  prevented  by  a  variety  of  cir- 

oritfincri  from  obtaining  that  correct  statistical  in- 

iniaxino  which  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 

Uft  fint  intention.     To  these  causes  alone  is  the  omis- 

»<i  t«»  be  attributed.     Far  from  him  be  that  attach- 

mrtA  ti>  a  party  which  would  lead  him  to  regard  with 

frrlinpt  c.f  jealousy  or  indifference  the  labours  of  those 

«l»'m.   th«»u^   under  anotlnrr  name,   he  n^pards  as 

farrthn*n«  and  hon<iurs  as  the  K*nants  of  (lirist.     lie 

rmn  truh   «4iv,  **  ff  racv  U*  with  all  them  that  love  our 

I^cil  Jt-j^uA  Cliri»t  in  MiHvrity  ;'*  and  ardently  dtH's  he 

]0^Z  f*«r  th«*  arrival  of  the  dav  which  is  destined  to 

vinx*^  that  delightful  union  of  nml  and  effort  which 

cuQ»tituti*«l  tht*  tmnlen  of  hii*  prayer  who  is  '*  head 

crtfT  all  things  to  th«»  chun*h."     "  That  they  all   may 

hr  4oe«  ajk  thou«  FathiT,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  tliat 

ti^}    al»4i    may  )m*  om*  in  us ;   tliat  the  world    may 

briirtr  that  thou  ha^t  iient  me.*'* 

IVf^ieali  f«ir  the  t*#tahlit»hment  of  a  college  on 
Ihrral  an<l  ci>mpreheiisi%e  principli*s,  but  dejiigiunl 
r«pnr*a!K  f<»r  th«*  etlut^ation  of  the  dt^sci^ntlaiits  of 
Afrva  in  the  highi*r  bninclu*s  of  learning  and  srirncv, 

•  Johiiivn.  31. 
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will  be  found  as  an  Appendix,  to  which  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader  is  invited. 

The  volume  being  already  increased  far  beyond  its 
originally  intended  size,  in  addition  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  all  the  statistics  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  the  author  has  not  added  the  sketch  of  mis- 
sionary stations  announced  in  the  Prospectus.  The 
omission,  however,  he  flatters  himself  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  important,  inasmuch  as  it  may  easily  be 
supplied  by  individual  reference  to  the  publications  of 
each  Society. 

As  a  Christian  missionary,  whose  life  has  been 
spent,  not  in  learned  seclusion,  but  in  the  duties  and 
incessant  labours  of  his  of&ce,  the  author  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  excellence.  His  aim  has  been 
to  produce  a  work  which  might  be  interesting  and 
useful,  even  without  those  embellishments  of  diction 
which,  though  ever  pleasing,  are  not  always  necessary. 
As  it  is,  he  commends  his  volume  to  the  attention  of 
the  churches  and  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  as 
an  humble  contribution  to  the  glory  of  Him  in  whose 
work  he  desires  "  to  spend  and  be  spent,"  and  who,  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  graciously  condescended  to  accept 
the  services  of  her  who  "  did  what  she  could." 

London,  SEPTEicbER,  1843. 
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A^BfAuioo  to  tfap  wonti  and  circumfCancn  of  ttw  World — 
lu  ffctt>    Tbf  futurv  ijlory  of  tbe  Cbnrch — I'Articular 

lality  to  b*  rniplo]rt«l — foniicr  neflect  of  the  Church— 
•rtivtti— fii«t  MwiouAry  Society— DUBcnltiM  and  Dit- 
to— Tatwn  and  iucrtaMiif 


i  'aEirnASKmr  U  «  frrtein  of  the  most  pure  and  exalted 
pliilaiitfarTip} .  The  field  which  it  is  derigned  to  occupy 
-  :•  tbr  vfcld,**  and  it«  objt*ct  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
ksaaxi  rarr,  without  any  distinction  of  country,  con- 
ditauci,  f«r  rfaarartrr.  Revelation  looks  with  the  same 
Wn|en  asprrt  on  the  sun-burnt  negn>  as  on  the  inha- 
nf  a  more  temperate  clime — to  the  bond  as  to  the 
U»  the  tavage  as  to  the  philosopher ;  all  are  alike 
c£fring  of  the  same  common  parent,  involved  in 
cuoMqueiices  of  the  same  apostacy,  heirs  of  the 
unmorta]  destiny,  ami  alike  capable  of  lieing  re- 
to  the  ha|ipine««  and  prerogatives  of  their  ex- 
akrd  aatiirr.  ^  G(h1  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
of  the  earth/'     '•  Darkness  has  covered  the 
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earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people."  And  in  that 
great  day,  when  the  purposes  of  God  shall  have 
received  their  full  accomplishment,  ^*  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  nation,  and  people,  and  tongue,"  shall  join  in 
the  eternal  jubilee  of  the  redeemed  firom  amongst 
men.  ^^  They  shaU  come  firom  the  east  and  firom  the 
west,  fi*om  the  north  and  firom  the  south,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  with  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  God."  But,  as  there  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved,  but 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  evident  that  the  gospel  must  be  uni- 
versally diflused,  and  that  "all  nations"  must  be  "sub- 
dued to  the  obedience  of  faith."  And  to  this  glorious 
event  both  promise  and  prophecy  lead  our  expectations. 
"  I  saw,"  says  Daniel,  "  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold 
one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion, 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him  ;  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."* 

Thus  there  is  to  be  a  visible  and  territorial,  if  not 
an  actual,  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to  tiie  power 
and  rule  of  the  Redeemer.  Thrice  happy  and  glorious 
period !  tiien  the  reign  of  darkness  is  to  end  and  inno- 
cence and  peace  are  to  be  enthroned.  Innocence 
and  peace,  those  blessed  emblems  of  millennial  hap- 
piness and  glory.     So  will  a  new  creation  arise  as 

•  Dan.  Tii.  13, 14. 
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fiom  the  rains  of  the  old,  when  the  various  ranks  of 
being,  no  longer  separated,  shall  form  one  beautiful 
chain  of  happy  intercourse.  ''  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
Idd,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  &tling  to- 
gether, and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down 
together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  and 
the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice' 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  ftiU  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."* 

This  representation  of  the  future  state  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  said,  is  exceedingly  delightful,  but  how  is 
such  a  mighty  revolution  to  be  effected  ?  It  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  Almighty 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  But  how  can  they  be- 
lieve in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  can  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?"  Human  instrumentality 
is  necessary  in  the  order  of  means  for  the  moral  reno- 
vation of  the  world.  The  obligations  under  which  all 
real  Christians  are  laid  should  be  felt,  acknowledged, 
and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  discharged  ;  for  they 
come  to  them  not  simply  as  duties,  but  as  commands 
enforced  by  the  example,  and  enjoined  by  the  autho- 
rity, of  Christ  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."t  Like  the  apostles, 
missionaries  in  every  succeeding  age  were  to  be  "  sent 

•  liaiah  xi.  6—9.  f  Mark  xvi.  15. 
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unto  the  Gentiles  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  torn  them 
from  darkness  unto  light,  that  they  might  recdve  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ"* 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  Christians  in  general 
seemed  aware  of  their  duty  towards  the  heathen  world ; 
and  thus  ages  were  sufiered  to  pass  away,  during  whidi 
it  might  be  said  by  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  race 
who  every  thirty  years  pass  into  eternity  as  they  cast 
their  eye  of  distraction  up  to  the  frowning  judge,  "  No 
man  cared  for  my  soul." 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Church  awake  from 
her  slumbers  than  she  clearly  perceived  her  obliga- 
tion :  than  she  buckled  on  her  armour,  and  was  re- 
solved, in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  take  possession 
of  the  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  her.  Hence, 
the  formation  of  Missionary,  Bible,  Scriptural  Educa- 
tion, and  Sunday  School  Societies,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  at  once  the  ornament  and  glory  of  our 
land.  Thus  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Such,  indeed,  on  the  formation  of 
the  first  Missionary  Society  (in  modem  times)  was  the 
novelty  of  its  character,  so  mysterious  and  powerful  the 
difficulties  against  which  it  had  to  contend,  and  such 
the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  its  aim,  that  an  interest 
was  associated  with  it  unparalleled  in  any  age  since 
that  of  the  Apostles.  The  object  contemplated,  indeed, 
was  regarded  as  a  mighty  and  glorious,  yet,  in  some 
respects,  a  dubious  enterprise,  requiring  deep  reflection 

*  Acts  xz?i.  IS. 
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dbr  pbuu  mad  no  mull  degree  of  wiadoniv  courage, 
%  felf-deniAl,  and  ample  yet  firm  de- 
opoo  God  in  the  execution.  In  this  light 
It  wm  viewed  bj  the  agents  to  whom  it  was  at  first 
I II  Mil  iL  ^Our  undertaking  to  India,"  says  Mr. 
FvDer,  *^  appeared  to  me,  at  its  commencement,  to 
nnwMble  that  of  a  few  men  who  stood  deliberating 
abovt  the  importance  and  neoesrity  of  penetrating  into 
a  deep  mine  whicfa  had  never  before  been  explored. 
We  had  do  one  to  guide  us,  and  while  we  were  thus 
defiherating,  Csrey  said,  as  it  were,  *  Well,  I  will  go 
down  tf  you  will  hold  the  ropes  ;*  but  before  he  went 
diMm  he,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  took  an  oath  from  each 
uf  QA.  that  while  we  lired  we  would  never  let  go  the 


N<r  were  ctrrumstances  more  fieivourablc  after  the 
srnval  of  the  first  missionaries  in  Bengal.  **  Every- 
•brrr,"  «ays  Mr.  Ward,  '*we  were  advised  to  go 
hmrk.  Even  one  or  two  gtjod  men  thought  the  attempt 
ttOrriy  impracticable.  India,  in  short,  has  been  long 
rvKMdrred  an  impn*gTiable  fortress  defende<l  by  the 
|!udfL  Many  a  (liristian  soldier,  it  has  been  said, 
■ui}  br  slain  in  the  entrenchments,  but  the  fort  will 
he  taken.** 
I'nder  such  nrrumstances  did  the  first  missionaries 
the  field.  They  laboured  long  and  hard,  and, 
4»  thry  had  anticipated,  against  olistacles  calculated  to 
the  stoutest  heart ;  but,  having  thus  counte<l  the 
aod  recngnising  the  principle  that  no  appi*aninccs 
adverse  altered  their  obligation,  they  still  jicr- 
■rt rrrti,  **  trusting  in  God." 
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The  promised  blessing  was  at  length  bestowed. 
Barrier  after  barrier  began  to  give  way  and  disappear. 
This  success  produced  a  reaction  upon  the  churches  at 
home,  and  the  heralds  of  salvation  were  successively 
multiplied.     And  now  let  us  ask,  what  are  the  results 
of  an  enterprise,  the  operations  of  which  were  so  doubt- 
fully and  almost  inauspiciously  begun  ?    It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  results  have  exceeded  the  calculations 
of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  fnends  of  missions.    Whole 
nations  have  given  up  their  gods.     One  island  after 
another  of  the  great  southern  archipelago  has  renounced 
its  superstitions  and  assumed  the  Christian  name,  whilst, 
among  the  habitations  of  cruelty  in  the  West,  there  is 
kindled  a  light  which  the  united  opposition  of  earth 
and  hell  will  never  be  able  to  extinguish.     The  cloud 
of  moral  darkness  which  has  for  ages  hovered  over  the 
continent  of  India  has  begun  to  retire — the  spell  of 
Brahma  is  dissolving — the  chains  of  caste  are  falling 
off— the  wheels  of  Juggernaut  are  scarce  ensanguined 
— the  horrid  custom  of  self-immolation  has  disappeared, 
and  the   "  sacred  tide   of  Jordan  mingles  with  the 
Ganges." 

From  the  borders  of  China  extending  along  many 
of  the  shores  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  even  to  the 
interior  of  Afiica,  has  the  light  of  life  extended.  In 
almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  are  churches  and 
schools  rising  up,  the  landmarks  of  missionary  progress, 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  surrounding  bar- 
renness and  desolation — churches  "built  upon  the 
foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
lelf  being  the  chief  comer  stone."    In  almost  every 


jinctiao  ve  are  presented  with  increasingly  brighten- 
ing prospects.  In  some  parts  of  the  field,  God  is 
not  onlj  with  his  scriaats,  but  it  may  emphatically  be 
■aid  that  be  has  gone  before  them.  The  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  afaneady  plouj^ied  up  to  their  hands.  They 
hate  nolfaiiig  to  do  but  to  cast  in  the  seed,  and  it  im- 
iMtfiatrly  vegetates  and  brings  fortfi  an  abundant  har- 
««L  AO  that  seems  wanted  is  increased  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  Cbordi  to  furnish  more  labourers  to 
it  iiL  To  diange  the  allusion,  no  sooner  is  an 
made  upoo  the  powers  of  darimess  than  a  retreat 
and  ail  that  seems  required  are  reinforce- 
of  men  and  increased  pecuniary  supplies  to 
«Krwp}  the  ceded  ground.  Allusion  is  here  made  * 
especially  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  which,  as 
with  the  work  of  God,  the  following  pages, 
.i  H  biiped»  will  furnish  some  interesting  particulars. 
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SKETCH  OF  TEDB  ISLAND. 


Ciril  Hlitory  and  Gcognphical  SituaHoD — ^DiicoTery— Settlement  by 
the  Spaniards — Conquect  by  tbe  Britidi — SabMquent  History. 

The  island  of  Januuca  is  one  of  the  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  West  Indies,  which  extends  from  Florida, 
in  North  America,  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  rirer 
Oronooko,  in  South  America.  They  are  divided  into 
windward  and  leeward,  or  the  greater  and  lesser 
Antilles.  Jamaica  (or  XaymaccL)  is  one  of  the  latter 
group,  and  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  abori^nal 
inhabitants,  ''  a  land  abounding  in  springs." 

It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  17°  39'  and 
78°  34'  north  latitude,  and  between  76^  3'  and  78<»  34' 
west  longitude ;  4000  miles  south-west  of  England ; 
90  miles  west  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  435  miles  north 
of  Carthagena,  on  the  South  American  continent  It 
is  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  180  miles  long,  and 
60  in  extreme  breadth,  containing  about  4,080,000 
acres  of  land,  or  6400  square  miles. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1494,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
He  had  previously  visited  Hispaniola  and  Cuba. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  island  is 
said  to  have  been  densely  populated  by  Indians,  a 
race  of  men  (unlike  the  Charibs — cannibals  who  in- 
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habited  some  of  the  windward  islands)  benevolent  and 
mild  in  their  dispositions ;  of  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners ;  and  by  no  means  unskilled  in  some  of  the  arts 
of  ciyilized  life.  They  were  assimilated,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  as  well  as  in  appearance  and  language, 
to  the  aborigines  of  the  contiguous  continent  Sailing 
a  south-west  course  firom  the  east  end  of  Cuba,  Co- 
lumbus approached  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and 
being  defeated  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  landing  at 
Santa  Maria*  (now  Port  Maria),  by  the  hostile  demon- 
strations of  the  natives,  he  proceeded  to  another  har- 
bour, a  little  to  the  northward,  which  he  called  Ord 
Cabessa,  and  there,  after  encountering  similar  opposi- 
tion, which  he  subdued  by  discharging  several  of  his 
arbaletes,  or  pieces  of  cannon,  among  the  assailants, 
he  planted  the  royal  standard  of  Spain. 

The  appearance  of  the  strangers ;  the  report  of  their 
artillery ;  and  above  all,  the  slaughter  they  had  wit- 
nessed, struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment  and  awe. 
A  negociation  was  therefore  efiected,  and  the  invaders 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  the  various  productions 
of  the  island,  by  an  interchange  of  presents.  Here 
the  Spaniards  remained  for  about  ten  days,  and,  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectation  of  finding  precious 
metals,  they  sailed  again  to  Cuba. 

With  the  exception  of  a  simple  survey  of  the  coast, 
which  he  commenced  at  Rio  Bueno  on  the  22nd  Jime, 
1494,  and  which  occupied  him  until  the  20th  of  the 
ensuing  August,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  Colum- 
bus by  the  natives  of  Jamaica  during  a  period  of  nine 

*  So  called  after  the  name  of  his  first  ship. 
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years.  Fortunate  had  it  been  far  these  peaoefbl  and 
oomparatiTely  happj  islanders,  as  well  as  for  tbe 
Spaniards  tbemselTeSy  had  this  been  the  tenninatioD 
of  their  mutual  interconrBe ;  bat  other  changes  and 
calamities  awaited  them.  ColnmbnsreTifflted  the  island 
on  the  4th  July,  1502,  when,  on  his  fourth  voyage 
after  haTing  been  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
after  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Veraqua,  or  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher,  accompanied  by  his  son  Diego,  and 
brother  Bartholomew,  encountering  dreadful  weather, 
in  which  he  lost  two  of  his  ships,  he  was  driven  to 
Maxaca,  an  Indian  village  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba.  Here  he  effected  a  slight  repair  of  his  vessels, 
and  putting  again  to  sea,  was  driven  by  a  violent 
storm  on  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  north  coast  of 
Jamaica,  destitute  both  of  water  and  provisions.  To 
have  remained  in  such  a  situation  would  have  been 
a  volimtary  submission  to  all  the  horrors  of  ftimine. 
Although,  therefore,  his  remaining  vessels  were  in  a 
foundering  state,  this  intrepid  mariner  once  more 
turned  his  shattered  prows  to  the  deep.  The  trade- 
wind  drove  them  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  himself 
and  crews  being  in  great  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  Co- 
lumbus ran  his  vessels  on  the  shore  at  St  Ann's  Bay, 
called  by  him  Santa  Gloria,  distinguished  to  the  pre- 
sent time  as  Don  Christopher's  Cove.  In  this  shallow 
bay,  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  otherwise 
secured  from  the  elements,  the  weather-beaten  and 
exhausted  mariners  were  afforded  temporary  secxmty 
and  repose.      The  natives    treated   them   with  the 
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kiiiiliifi  and  boqntality,  little  snspectiiig  the 
which  their  generoaity  would  be  repaid. 
MflttBwhfle  Columbus  sought  delivertnoe  from  his 
iarlarn  tttuatioiL  With  this  view  he  despatched  his 
•eoHw},  Diego  Mcndei  and  Fieski,  two  of  his  most 
■civpid  and  fiuthAil  officers,  in  two  boats,  (umished 
•ith  tco  Indians  and  six  CasUlians,  to  Orando,  the 
Gu««fiior  of  Iliqwniola,  200  leagues  distant,  for 
iMiinnffr  and  supplies.  Mendez  at  the  same  time 
wm  appointed  by  the  admiral  to  proceed  to  the  Court 
id  Siyain,  with  a  memorial  to  the  King.  Ovando,  to 
gnufy  his  fVTeiige  on  Columbus,  with  whom  he  was 
MX  ctnnit} ,  iwtead  of  afibrding  him  the  required  relief, 
tmrneiy  VmJk  adTintage  of  the  admiral^s  calamities,  by 
Sliding  to  them  mocker}'  and  insult  A  latent  sus- 
{Mciuo  had  long  been  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  some  of 
b»  cooipaniuQS,  that  they  had  incurred  the  ditifpleasure 
*/  thr  Government  at  home,  and  of  the  Viceroy  of 
IlMfismula,  on  account  of  their  fidelity  to  Columbus, 
tad  the  Ute  occurrence  tended  to  confirm  that  impres- 
f*L<L  A  mutiny  therefon*  ensued,  instigated  by  two 
4  hm  principal  officers — the  brothers  De  Porras. 
\  arvjQ*  charges  were  brought  against  tbeir  veteran 
'nvaandrr  \$y  tbt*  mutineers,  as  a  pretext  fur  their 
strmtir««  and  federal  times,  when  confined  to  his 
»£«-rsUr  cabin  by  acute  disease,  were  attempts  made 
up«  his  Itir,  which  were  only  frustrated  by  the  skill 
lad  btairr}  of  his  brother  Bartholomew. 

The  mutincm  were  intent  on  making  effortzs  to  reacli 
Huf^inWiU,  For  this  purpose  they  seixed  ten  canoes 
mkkk  (^olmnbiis  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  with 
s  rirv  to  die  mutual  escape  of  himself  and  crew^  axA 
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manning  them  with  Indians  as  rowers,  whom  they 
forcibly  compelled  to  the  task,  they  proceeded  alcn^ 
the  shore  to  the  east  end  of  the  island — the  spot  to 
which  they  had  previously  accompanied  Mendez  and 
Fieski — ^when,  after  plundering  the  coasts  and  com- 
mitting other  excesses,  they  stood  out  to  sea.  Their 
frail  barks  were  unable  to  sustain  the  fiiry  of  the  storm 
that  arose,  and  to  secure  their  own  lives  they  sacrificed 
those  of  the  Indians,  by  throwing  them  overboard  with 
the  baggage.  Driven  back  successively,  and  at  length 
become  desperate  by  their  reverses,  the  base  cons{nra- 
tors  vented  their  diabolical  passions  on  the  hospitable 
Indians — ^their  almost  broken-hearted  admiral,  and 
his  few  faithful  adherents.  Among  the  Indians  they 
committed  the  greatest  enormities,  laying  waste  their 
provision-groimds,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  all  who 
opposed  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  thereby 
subjecting  themselves  and  all  their  unfortunate  com- 
panions to  the  most  fearful  retaliation  of  their  bene- 
factors. The  Indians,  as  apprehended,  failed  in  their 
supplies,  and  famine  began  to  stare  the  Spaniards  in 
the  face.  It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  Columbus  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  securing  a  continuance  of  the  obedience  and  friend- 
ship of  the  natives,  by  foretelling  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon.* 

*  ^  Under  these  circumstances  Columbus  convened  all  the  Caciques 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  might  inform  them  of  something  which 
was  of  importance  to  their  happiness,  and  essential  to  their  preservation. 
These  good  creatures  attended  him ;  and  he,  after  complaining  of  their 
leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perish  by  famine,  addressed  them  in 
the  following  words,  which  be  pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if 
he  bad  been  inspired : — <  To  pimish  yoa  tor  your  cruel  condact,  Tbe 
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DicgD  ColvBbiis  at  length  reduced  the  rebels  to 
or  aUfgiiiirr,  by  mn  engagement  in  which  many  of 
vere  ilain.  But  the  delirerance  of  the  exiles 
cfaeir  oov  almoft  unendurable  situation  was  at 
th  afterwards,  28th  June,  1504,  after 
ikr  lapae  of  Ettle  more  than  a  year,  the  Tessels  de- 
froai  Santa  Gloria  to  Ilispaniola  under  the 
aodex  and  Fieski  returned,  and  the 
adsiraL  with  the  remnant  of  his  diseased  and  half- 
fcaiiiird  crews,  immediately  departed,  leaving  the 
ladians  ooee  more  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
kjtvrly  iile. 

But  the  period  of  their  repose  was  brief.    In  1509, 
afterwards,  Christopher  Columbus  died,* 


I  ftdofv,  it  foitif  to  vitit  yoa  witli  hit  motC  terrible 
TkM  wy  ercninf  jnm  will  obHnr«  tbe  moon  turn  red ; 
4/)«r  w^Mth  tbe  vUl  gnm  dvi,  aad  vitlihold  ber  light  fWmi  you«  Tbii 
ft  11  laJf  ke  A  prrlwie  to  your  cmUmitiet,  if  yoa  obetiuaiely  pernst  iii 
to  ft««  «•  fiiod.'  He  h«l  ecaretly  Snaabed  thii  epeech,  when 
vat  occMBpladbrd.  The  t*tife«  were  Mtnniihed;  and 
«wii1j  ■— Ittced  to  deeds  of  betwoleiice,  they,  upun  a  promiee  of 
by  Culombut  io  brhalf  of  hit  turbulent  fullowert,  and 
ti  A  ■!— dy  depMturr,  prumiaed  to  tupf^y  them  with  w hat- 
He  thm  told  them,  that  heaven,  mored  with  their 
)  afif  latfd,  and  that  nature  wat  now  to  retunie  her  vunted 
aAfrwavdt  oooductcd  themtelvct  with  greater  ctrcum- 
weflv,  duriof  the  irmaaader  uf  their  stay,  fumiihed  with 
««  ■    I  i—ey  eufiiilieeiif  pcovitiont.** 

*  TV  body  e^  Columbut  it  taid  to  hare  been  conveyed  to  the  nio- 
«/tW  Canbueiaiaa,  al  Hrville,  where  he  wat  magniBcently  iih 
a  Yfee  rafh^drml  of  that  city,  and  a  mooumcnt  erected  to  hit 
wmMj.  ^  wh*rh  it  tbe  lullowiiig  iutcription: — 

A  CMlilia  y  4  Leon 
Soef  •  Muodo  dio  CoUa. 

To  Catlile  and  Leon 
Colwsbwt  ^ve  a  New  World. 

\fg  kisMtdhit  bUI/ wMcanicd  frooi  tbesbo\t  nuimAn^ 
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and  a  still  more  bitter  cup  was  prepared  for  them, 
the  very  last  dregs  of  which  they  were  doomed  to 
drain.  Jamaica,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  now  given 
up  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  unrestrained  tyranny 
of  Alfonzo  d'Ojeda  and  Diego  Nicuissa,  between 
whom  it  had  divided  the  government  of  Darien.  Dis- 
putes arose  between  these  rival  chieftains  as  to  the 
division  of  the  lands,  and  the  human  property  thus 
placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  consequences  of  this 
unlimited  power  to  the  unoffending  victims  of  their 
misrule  are  almost  too  dreadful  to  relate.  Their 
peaceful  villages  were  everywhere  destroyed,  and  him- 
dreds  who  escaped  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
massacre,  which  at  length,  for  a  time  at  least,  satiated 
the  thirst  of  its  perpetrators  for  blood,  were  doomed  to 
administer  to  their  lust  of  avarice  by  interminable 
slavery  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  In  the  midst 
of  these  disputes  and  remorseless  cruelties  Don  Diego, 
the  son  of  the  Great  Discoverer,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  having  a  prior  claim  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Jamaica,  instituted  proceedings  against 
the  crown  of  Castile,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  his 
rights,  and  sent  Don  Juan  d'Esquimel,with  seventy  men, 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  on  his  behalf.  D'Esqui- 
mel  nxluced  it  at  very  little  expense  of  life  or  pro- 
perty ;  and,  in  further  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
commenced  a  colony,  and  founded  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment OD  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
anck^t  Indian  viUage  Mayama,  on  the  north  side  of 
ibe  island.    It  was  Santa  Gloria,  a  spot  hallowed  in 

l»  tht  city  rf Dq^Mgii^  m  HkpMMoh^  id  iimncd  in  tht  cfcapcd  of  tiie 
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tfe  tSeetiam  of  Diq^*8  heart  od  aooomit  of  the  ship- 

vrrdi  and  mflieringi  of  his  fioher  in  1503,  and  he 

mmtd  it  Serilla  Nnera. 
lb  rait  agaioft  the  crown  was  decided  in  hiB  fiiTOor 

U  thr  Coimcil  of  the  Indies,  and  the  designation  Serilla 

y  nrva  was  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  that  event 

TV  iniant  colony  both  churned  and  shared  the  sympathy 

sad  attraticn  of  its  hereditary  Viceroy;  and  to  promote 

lU  grorral  interests,  but  especially  those  of  a  spiritual 

kind,  his  brother  Ferdinand  now  arriTod  from  I^Miin, 

ukd  rstablisbed  a  monasteiy.    These  Reparations,  as 

ma}  be  rappoied,  were  viewed  with  no  little  jealousy 

^^  thr  hand  of  Indians  that  had  sunrived  the  fiital 

mpi  (if  IVOjeda  and  Nicuissa,  and  they  armed  them- 

««'It«>  in  t^iponticaL  At  length,  in  utter  hopelessness  of 

*urtv»i^  the}'  gradually  i$ank  into  the  condition  of  slaves, 

rbr  rruehirs  they  had  sufiered   having  extinguished 

alzD'i»t  cTiTT  trace  of  their  former  dispositions  and 

'hjifai-UT. 

**  Oa  the  pamxt  mvm 

BtiniiK  >a  tabikr  tboofiit,  tli*  mournful  tccne 
W'W«  iW  btrnt*  Ibcot*!,  frtHB  yca«l«r  rock, 
Hm  Imi  md  hUmkn^  to  a  v«v|Mti|t  train 
tHia«  baqvaatWtt     Tbr  boor  (beMid)  ftrrirw, 
By  mm  wot  MfM  %u  tnu  um  lurftolJ ; 
Tmn  frnoi  IW  4«r|s  with  liraT«rt  ovn  ligbtniiig  anned. 
TW  fanMlaataoD  coom  ;  Uood  marka  tbrtr  titpt ; 
Ikmr  fpoft :  aod  man  their  pfty."  * 


tiw  mauneltai  Sfanknlt  tortniid  tbnr  uo- 
vartiiy  uf  iba  miodtwai  of  audi  a  cauia.    Th«y 
hf  Tiolanc*.  dwlrilmlad  thtm  lika  brutci  into  lou, 
Id  4iif  IB  tlw  aiiaa^  ttBttl  daatb,  tkair  only  rrfuga, 
pkf  a  larHfll  w  ikm  aui«riaifa.     It  vaf  ako  a  fVaquaut  practice  amotig 
«a  m»  ti  Aatf  avn  hialoriaM  hdaam  %m  (hiwan  nature  tbudderfl 
ua  «ak  « la  SMite  iHftdiada  aT  IImm  poor  CfMteniib  iM^'y  ^  ^^^^ 
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^^  San  DomingOy  then  in  all  its  glory,  graced  by  tlie 
presence  of  royal  blood  and  many  of  the  nobility  of 
Castile,  and  the  seat  of  fashion  in  the  New  World, 
communicated  its  luxuriance  and  taste  to  SeviDa 
Nueva  (now  called  Sevilla  d'Oro,  firom  the  gold 
brought  thither  by  the  natives) ;  and  a  splendid  city 
arose,  rivalling  in  magnificence  the  towns  of  the 
mother  country,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  remdns, 
save  the  memory  of  the  name,  the  cane-fields  on  the 
site  of  the  former  capital  being  still  termed  SfewYfe."* 

The  government  of  Don  Juan  d'Esquimel  was  con- 
sidered mild  and  conciliating  towards  the  natives ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  his  designs  for  the  advancement  of  the 
colony,  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  intro- 
duced the  sugar-cane  and  the  vine,  together  with 
EuroiKjan  cattle,  which,  with  propitious  skies  and  a 
fruitful  soil,  was  more  abundantly  compensative  than 
nil  the  treasures  which,  at  such  an  awful  sacrifice  of 

th^ir  haiidi  in  iwe.     They  were  eager  in  displaying  an  emulation, 

which  uf  them  could  most  dexterously  strike  off  the  head  of  a  man  at  a 

blow,  and  wagen  frequently  depended  on  this  horrid  exercise.     It  is 

impiMihlo  for  words  to  express  the  indignation  and  disgust  excited  by 

Ittoli  m«roileit  cruelty.     If  any  of  these  unhappy  Indians,  goaded  by 

4iiif  fuflkriugi,  mnd  driven  to  despair,  attempted  resistance  or  flight, 

f  imMinff  murderers  hunted  them  down  with  dogs,  who  were  fed 

Itir  toh.    Weaknea  of  age,  and  helplessness  of  sex,  were  equaUy 

0gM  by  thMe  monsters.     And  yet  they  had  the  impudence  to 

^(M  UmnMlref  religious,  and  the  favourites  of  heaven !     Some  of 

,  iMIt  MAlout  of  these  adorers  of  the  Holy  Virgin  forced  their  un- 

^  Cftptivti  into  the  water,  and  aHer  administering  to  them  the  rites 

biylllBii  eut  their  throats  the  next  moment,  to  prevent  their  apoetacy ! 

*^ —  mada  and  kept  a  row  to  hang  or  bum  thirteen  every  morning,  in 

of  Chriit  and  his  twelve  apostles !     But  let  us  turn  from  this 

of  biinan  dapravity ;  a  scene  the  most  remorseless  and  cruel  ever 

'vatra  of  the  world.'' 

•  Bridget. 
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jfc.  kit  fnAcotmon  had  wim^  fixnn  the  howek  of  the 
«tL   Uahftppily  both  tar  the  Indians  and  the  ocrfony 
fc  nk  of  Don  d'Eaquimel  was  short    He  exjnred 
ikm  ihe  jtmr  1519,  at  his  own  estate,  on  the  south 
sir  if  the  island,  situated  in  front  of  a  beautiful  bay 
«dkd  SeviDa  d*Oro,  or  Esquimel,  now  Ohi  Harbour, 
Herr  he  bad  eitablisbed  a  ship-building  settlement, 
mi  was  there  intemxL     Under  his  mild  and  com- 
ftatattij  equitable  goTermnent  the  ookny  had  greatly 
fimfeted.     In  the  short  qpace  of  ten  years  three  ves- 
•rii  had  been  fitted  out  under  his  direction,  manned  by 
t!0  aeaacB,  with  a  new  to  other  conquests,  and  two 
iiv  towns  were  established  as  branches  of  Sevilla 
^  Oro ;   Biewfields  or  Oristan,  on  the  south ;   and 
MeUla  or  Martha  Brae,  near  Falmouth,  on  the  north- 
ers cumu  of  the  tshuxL     Esquimel  was  succeeded  in 
it  Gotcnmient  by  an  individual  of  a  very  different 
ckaractcr  and  spirit,  the  cruel  and  avaricious  Francis 
it  Gcrmjt  a  Spaniard  who  had  rapidly  advanced  bim- 
wjf  to  wealth  and  importance  as  the  partner  of  the 
cdibratgd  Diaa,  the  proprietor  of  the  fiuncd  gold-mine 
if  Sc  Clvistopher,  in  Ilispaniola. 

U  15i3,  Sevilla  d*On>  and  the  other  settlements 
iS  the  cuafC  suffered  greatly  from  a  banditti  of 
FreKh  privrntasn  or  flibustiers,  aUured  by  the  pro- 
tfnct  id  wpad.  Oristan  and  Sfanilla  were  succes- 
wvr}^  rmml  to  the  ground ;  and  at  length  the 
rfitil  ksrlf  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  these  law- 
Ion  fttTMir*.  A  safer  retreat  became  necessary  than 
tmid  be  aSbrded  by  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  Diego 
tmHj  fscd  the  site  of  the  new  settlement  near  the 
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esLtremity  of  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  which  was  watered  by  the  clear  streams  of  an 
impetuous  river.  It  rapidly  rose  in  estimatioa  and 
importance,  and  was  called  by  its  founder  St  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  or  St.  Jago  of  the  Plains,  to  distinguish  it, 
as  is  supposed,  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  Three  years 
after  this  event  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  and,  owing 
to  several  circumstances  connected  with  his  decease, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  declined,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  new  capital,  St  Jago 
de  la  Vega.  Here,  in  sixteen  years  from  its  founda- 
tion, industry  and  wealth  had  been  so  stimidated  by 
the  security  which  its  situation  afforded,  that  it  soon 
rivalled  Sevilla  d'Oro  when  in  its  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, and  gave  the  titie  of  Marquis  to  the  grandson 
of  the  Great  Discoverer. 

On  the  first  possession  of  the  island  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  estimated  at 
from  80,000  to  100,000 ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
atrocities  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  merciless 
conquerors,  they  are  represented  by  the  lustorian 
Gage,  writing  in  1637,  as  having  been,  in  the  year 
1558,  entirely  exterminated : 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 
Aiiri  sacra  fames ! 

Hence,  owing  to  European  wars  and  the  predatory 
incursions  of  hordes  of  freebooters  and  privateers,  the 
colony  was  subject  to  various  vicissitudes  until  1596. 
Shortly  before  this  period  the  effective  strength  of  the 
settlers  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
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number  of  Portuguese,  owing  to  a  union  of  the  Crowns 
of  Spsm  and  Portugal,  by  which  the  territorial 
ri^it  of  the  island  was  vested  in  the  royal  house  of 
Braganza.  The  trade  of  the  colony  was  thus  greatly 
increased,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  ginger,  tobacco, 
sugar,  lard,  and  hides,  whilst  the  domestic  animals, 
swine,  horses,  and  homed  cattle,  originally  brought 
from  EQspaniola,  had  so  multiplied  as  to  overrun  the 
island.  Tlie  capital,  thus  again  feeling  the  influence 
of  inoieasing  wealth,  &r  exceeded  its  former  prosperity 
and  magnificence. 

Hitherto,  from  various  causes,  Jamaica  had  never 
attracted  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  European  power ; 
but  its  tame  for  wealth  and  prosperity  now  became 
known  to  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  a  British  admiral,  who, 
being  at  that  time  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
vaded it  with  a  large  fleet,  and  efiected  an  easy  con- 
quest of  it  at  Passage  Fort.  Plundering  the  capital 
and  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  country  of  its 
treasure,  he  left  it  for  richer  conquests.  Thirty-nine 
years  afterwards,  during  which,  under  the  government 
of  Don  Amoldo  de  Sasi,  the  town  rose  to  its  highest 
state  of  prosperity,  it  was  invaded  in  a  similar  manner 
by  Colonel  Jackson,  who,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  after 
a  desperate  engagement  with  the  Spanish  garrison  there 
of  very  superior  force,  also  effected  his  landing  at  Pas- 
sage Fort,  and  committed  the  same  excesses. 

TTie  termination  of  the  next  twenty  years,  from 
whatever  cause  it  might  arise,  saw  the  inhabitants 
of  this  flourishing  colony  enervated  by  sloth,  and 
oppressed  by  poverty.    The  population  of  the  whole 
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island  did  not  now  exceed  1500  l^fMiniards  and  Poria- 
guese,  the  same  number  of  molattoes  and  n^ro-alayes, 
and  eight  fBimilies  of  the  higher  classes.  Tlie  latter, 
called  Hidalgos,  possessed  the  entire  island,  which  was 
divided  into  as  many  patos  or  districts  between  them. 
A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  island  approadied. 
Owing  to  a  succession  of  provocations  and  injuries  oo 
the  part  of  Spain — as  well,  as  is  supposed,  to  re-estaUish 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  (now  greatly  en- 
feebled), by  adding  to  her  colonial  possessions,  and  thus 
to  establish  an  equality  of  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
American  seas — Cromwell  fitted  out  an  expedition  for 
the  subjugation  of  Hispaniola.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  6500  men,  and  was  committed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables.  Fadl- 
ing  in  their  attempt  on  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  committed 
to  the  Tower,  they  attacked  Jamaica  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1655,  which  capitulated  afl«r  a  trifling  resistance. 
It  thus  became  an  appendage  to  the  British  Crown, 
after  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  146 
years.  From  the  terms  of  the  negociation  and  the  de- 
lay that  occurred  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
conquerors  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
booty.  The  inhabitants  had  conveyed  away  into  the 
woods  every  thing  valuable  they  possessed.  Disease, 
famine  and  party  feuds  resulted  from  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  British  army ;  and  these,  added  to 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  island,  led  to  renewed 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  regain  her  lost  posses- 
sion, but  without  success.     For  a  time  its  new  occu- 
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ivfcDed  in  hixiiry;  but,  subsequently,  dissipated 

and  crime,  and  at  length  enfeebled  by 

porerty,  tbey  became  but  little  superior  to 

tbey  supplanted.    Hius,  among 

of  dieir  barbarity,  Colonel  D'Oyley 

the  introduction  of  blood-hounds  into  the 

nr«  far  ^tbe  hunlniig  of  the  negroes,"  as  it  was 

in  one  of  the  public  documents  of 
Aetiw.* 
ITuhi  itiK  frain  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the 
it  had  been  under  the  influence  of  a  military 
A  cifil  administration  was  now  to  be 
and  Colonel  Edward  D*OyIey  was  elevated 
Id  tfae  offce  of  goirernor,  which  took  place  in  1661. 
Jaauura  now  became  the  rendezvous  of  buccaneers, 
and  tile  mort  of  piratical  crusaders;  a  desperate 
hand  of  adventurers  composed  of  men  from  all  the 
■ariciaie  powers  of  Europe.  These  marauders  con- 
tisiied  their  depredations  until  the  year  1670,  when 

le  with  Spain.  They  intercepted  the 
gdleons  in  their  transit  with 'the  precious 
to  Europe^  pillaged  towns  and  nllagi^s,  and 
— kipTwH  the  number  of  negro-slaves.  The  character 
nd  die  whtie  popidation  at  this  time  was  deplorable — 


TW  §Ji&mm^  •nfan^  wmtrmeUd  tnm  lb*  rtcorU  of  the  Sute  Pftprr 
viB  mmm^  a  jmmwm  picturt  of  tbt  ipint  uid  nuuiocn  of  that 


IC    Am  ordrr  d^mtd  tAwrd  D'Ojlej,  for  thf  dutnbation 
timi  BJbkm, 

ISM.  Oi^OT  ifltttd  dui  dAf  unto  Mr.  PMrr  Puf  h,  Trm- 
■^■L  w  ^f  vMi*  IoIm  Hoy  tW  momi*  of  Twenty  I'oumU  ftteTlinf ,  oat 
^  Ifev  mufm^  »«»vy,  l»  ptj  for  Mtmm  ^^^O**  ^wught  Hy  bim  fut  th« 
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composed  of  disbanded  soldiers,  Spanish  refugees, 
hordes  of  pirates  and  buccaneers,  cooiicts,  and  indented 
servants,  and  the  dr^  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who 
exhibited  ererj  kind  of  excess,  and  perpetrated  ahnost 
every  degree  of  wickedness. 

In  the  fends  so  rife  in  England  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Ro]ralist  parties  the  colonists  partici- 
pated with  the  utmost  rancour.  It  must,  however, 
be  said,  to  the  honour  of  Charles,  on  his  Restoration, 
that  he  conJSrmed  lyOyley  in  the  government,  and  re- 
moved the  existing  asperities  by  an  impartial  bestow- 
ment  of  some  valuable  immunities.  In  September, 
1662,  Governor  D'Oyley  was  succeeded  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  by  Lord  Windsor,  who  was  deputed 
to  effect  a  beneficial  alteration  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment This  nobleman  appointed  judges  of  quarter- 
session  and  a  magistracy ;  established  a  militia ;  divided 
the  island  into  parishes,  and  granted  patents  of  land; 
investing  it  with  a  complete  municipal  character.  The 
first  assembly  was  convened  under  authority  of  the 
King  in  Council  in  1664,  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir 
Charles  Lyttleton.  It  consisted  of  thirty  members 
and  a  speaker,  who  enacted  laws  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  King.  Its  sittings  were  divided  be- 
tween the  seat  of  government  and  Port  Royal,  for  the 
mutual  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public.  Under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  a  wealthy 
planter  from  Barbadoes,  a  serious  dispute  arose  be- 
tween tiie  Colonial  Legislature  and  the  Crown  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  and  the  parties  by  whom  the 
supplies  thus  raised  were  to  be  controlled.    In  1670 
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I       fmt  vai  procUimed  with  Spain;  and  it  was  fomid 

amnMrr  Ibr  ito  preseiration,  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 

«nk  to  diicoiinige  the  marauding  expeditions  of  the 

fintry  airrady  noticed^  who,  now  in  the   height  of 

Anr  fwmw««  infested  the  seas  of  the  New  World, 

iad  pnoffd  forth  their  ill-gotten  treasures  into  Ja- 


TW  VKMt  notorious  chieftain  of  these  was  Morgan, 
p  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
^  aplandf^  He  was  bom  in  1635,  and  was  a  natire 
rf  WJf^  of  the  clan  of  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar; 
by  Ins  extraordinary  exploits  both  by  sea  and 
wms  afterwards  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lieu- 
troAiit-C  vorrmor  of  Jamaica.  At  this  period,  although 
tkr  i^Uikd  ImmI  been  possctted  by  the  British  but  four- 
\rmF%^  and  had  been  cradled  amidst  storms  and 
almoiit  inconceiTabliN  it  exhibited  a  degree 
(/  pn vprrity  truly  astimishing.  The  white  population 
va«  l!i.lHH ;  its  elective  sea  and  land  forces,  5221  ; 
iod  argro-siaves,  1*500.  Of  sugar,  pimento,  cocoa, 
mdaf^  and  other  properties,  there  were  from  150  to 
sni*  In  the  following  year,  1671,  on  the  accession 
«f  ^ir  Tbomas  Lynch,  still  more  effective  measures 
rflqiloyed  for  the  extension  of  agriculture  and 
Very  important  regulations  were  also  in- 
tmlmrd  iato  the  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  pro- 
psty  awl  Ufo. 

M orfpui,  the  Ute  ptrate  and  bnccmneer,  raised  to 
the  kflMHir  of  knigfathood  for  his  conquest  of  Panama, 
iWitikJ  to  the  government.  His  administration  was 
bvi  and  distaiguished  for  little  bat  an  attempt  to 
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increase  the  cultivation  of  the  north  side  of  the  islffiid, 
and  for  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  slayes.  He  is 
stated  by  some  historians  to  have  died  at  Port  Royal* 
where  he  had  resided  for  several  years  as  a  peaceftd 
citizen ;  and  by  others  to  have  expired  in  England  a 
miserable  ^dctim  to  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Court 

Morgan  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Vaughan  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  and  it  was  under  the  administratimi 
of  the  former  that  the  Afirican  Company  was  formed 
which  legalized  the  Slave  Trade.  In  1688  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  arrived  as  governor,  appointed  by  his 
patron  James  II.  He  rendered  himself  unpopular  by 
his  bigoted  zeal  in  favour  of  Popery,  and  interrupted 
for  a  time  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Commerce,  however,  received  under  his  administratfon 
a  new  stimulus  by  an  extensive  immigration  of  Jews ; 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  his  Excellency's  private  secre- 
tary, increased  the  boimdaries  of  natiu*al  history  by 
adding  to  it  his  excellent  collection  of  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  experienced  by  the 
planters  and  inhabitants  generally  from  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Maroons,  now  considerably  aug- 
mented in  number  by  the  desertion  of  slaves  from  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  their  possessors,  they  were  visited 
by  a  succession  of  calamities  still  more  dreadful  and 
desolating.  Port  Royal,  long  the  rendezvous  of  the 
buccaneers,  the  mart  of  the  new  world,  and  which 
lad  become  proverbial  both  for  its  wealth  and  its 
rickcdness,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  with 
WOO  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  occurred 
about  midday  on  the  7th  June,   1692.    The  sky, 
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widdi  a  little  time  before  was  clear  and  serene,  was 
saddeolj  oyershadowed  with  partial  darkness,  exhibit- 
ing &mt  gleams  of  red  and  purple.    The  sea  was  calm. 
Tie  GoTemor  and  Council  were  met  in  session.    As 
OD  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  the  in- 
habttants  were  immersed  in  their  various  schemes  of 
bofflness  and  pleasure ;  the  wharves  were  laden  with 
the  richest  merchandise  ;  the  markets  and  stores  dis- 
played the  splendid  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people.     On  a  sud- 
den a  roar  was  heard  in  the  distant  mountains,  which 
reverberated  through  the  valleys  to  the  beach.     The 
sea  inmiediately  rose,  and  in  three  minutes  stood  five 
&thoms  over  the  houses  of  the  devoted  town.     Nearly 
the  whole  city  was  deluged,  while  the  spectacles  of 
corpses,  mangled  by  the  concussion  of  the  earth,  with 
the  shrieks  and   lamentations   of  the  sufferers,  were 
awful   beyond  expression.     Although   no  air  was  in 
motion,  the  sea  was  agitated  as  by  a  tempest.     Billows 
rose  and  fell  with  such  violence  that  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  broke  from  their  moorings ;  one  of  the  vessels 
of  war,  the  Swan  frigate,  was  forced  over  the  tops  of 
the  sunken  houses,  and,  as  if  in  mercy  to  the  sufferers, 
afforded  them  a  reftige  from  still  impending  danger. 
Of  the  whole  city,  which  a  few  minutes  before  consisted 
of  3000  houses,  not  more  than  200  with  the  fort  were 
left  iminjured.     The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and 
property  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and,  what  was  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  irreparable,  all  the  official 
papers  and  records  of  the  island.     The  whole  country 
felt  the  shock  and  shared  the  effects  of  the  awful  visi- 

c 
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talioiL  The  ourrcBt  of  rifcn  was  intereeiitad,  ami 
new  cfaamids  were  fanned;  fcHb  were driiren  togcdwr 
with  a  crash  rarpassii^  thander;  moonlainB  wen 
riyen  to  jneces,  and,  fiJln^  inlo  the  vaDeys  beneaft, 
inYolred  the  destmctioB  of  hundreds  of  bdiafait- 
ants ;  whole  aettleniciits  sunk  into  the  bowds  of  the 
earth ;  plantatioDS  were  remoyed  from  thor  witnatiani 
and  all  the  sogar-worlLs  were  destroyed ;  m  a  word, 
the  oatline  at  eyerylhing  was  changed,  and  the  whole 
sur&oe  of  the  island  ahnost  entirely  saboded.  The 
sunken  houses  ot  the  city  on  a  fine  clear  day  are  dis» 
tinguisbable  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  Pntrs- 
fying  bodies,  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  and 
floating  in  the  harbour,  generated  a  noxious  miasm, 
which  swept  off  3000  of  die  suffisrers  who  yet  re- 
mained. As  a  sad  and  lasting  memorial  of  this  awfid 
calamity,  Green  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour,  exhibits  the  tomb  of  Louis  Caldy,*  who  was 
almost  miraculously  preserved  from  a  watery  grave 
in  the  midst  of  the  catastrophe. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonists  recovered  from  the  paaie 
and  distress  into  whidi  they  were  dn*own  by  the  earth- 
quake, than  they  were  threatened  by  the  calamitses  ^ 
war.  The  Frendi  General,  M.  Ducasse,  Govenior 
of  St  Donungo,  invaded  the  island  with  a  power* 

*  The  following  is  the  epitaph  copied  from  his  tomb,  ntuated  at  a 
place  caUed  Green  Bay,  oppatite  the  harbour  at  Port  Rojal,  which  Ihi 
Author  hai  repeatedly  yitited  : — 

'*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Louis  Caldy,  Ksq.,  a  native  of  If  outpelier, 
in  Fkonce,  which  country  he  left  od  account  of  the  Revocation.  He  waa 
aarallovad  up  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred  at  this  place  in  16S3; 
but,  by  the  great  providence  of  God,  was,  by  a  second  shock,  flung  into 
the  sea,  where  he  continued  swimming  until  rescued  by  a  boat»  and 
lived  40  years  afterwards.** 
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M  irmanMnt.     He  committod  the  most  wanton  and 
tggrafsted  cruelties,  and  thus  added  to  the  nuseries 
already  epitailed  upon  them  by  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  rarages  of  disease.     He  was  finally  routed  by 
the  brayery  of  the  militia  at  Carlisle  Bay,  one  of  the 
tooth-side  ports.     For  several  years  afterwards  liie 
ooloiiy  experienced  a  succession  of  fayourable  events. 
Port  Royal  rose  again  firom  its  ruins,  agriculture  and 
eomneree  were  re-established,  and  the  appearances  of 
wealth  and  splendour  revived.     This  period  of  peace 
and  commercial  prosperity  extended  through  almost  a 
centory,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  the  party  feuds 
that  arose  from  the  exactions  of  the  parent  state.     In 
1702  Port  Royal  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
occasioned  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  that  was 
cardessly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  roofs 
of  stores  covered  with  a  light  resinous  wood.     Devas- 
tated in  August,  1722,  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  and 
almost  depopulated  by  an  epidemic  disease  that  imme- 
diately  followed,   the  seat  of  commerce  was  finally 
transferred  to  Songston,  which  began  to  be  founded 
after  die  calamity  of  1692. 

Under  the  mild  and  salutary  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  that  was  re- 
garded as  the  ^  Magna  Charta  "  of  Jamaica  ;  one  of 
the  effects  of  which  was  to  annihilate  the  unhappy 
differences  whidi  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
colonists  and  the  government  at  home.*    A  succession 

^  The  Rerenne  Bill,  which  gnmted  to  the  colony  the  immunitief  of 
Britirii  Uw«. 

c  2 
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of  favourable  eyents  followed  the  war  with  Spun; 
wliiliit  Uie  ttiibjcction  of  the  Maroons,  who  had  -so  hng 
ImrimiKHl  the  itiland,  having  been  effected  under  Vioe- 
Adniirtil  Vernon  and  Governor  Trelawney,  Jamaica 
attaintnl  unoxampled  prosperity,  comjNriang  in  1742, 
U^iiii^  ttlmndant  wealth,  a  population  of  14,000  whites 
aiul  UHKiHH)  slaves.    In  1751  Admiral  Knowles  at- 
t^Mupttnl  to  nmiove  the  seat  of  government  to  Kingstxn, 
hut  wMi»  tiimlly  ixmipolled  to  abandon  his  purpose  by  the 
rt'uuMuilrtina'8  and  threats  of  the  populace.    Insecurity 
K\(  UK'  and  prt>|H'rty  is  the  inevitable  result  (^so  unna- 
tural and  ntrtH*ious  a  system  as  that  of  slavery,  and 
aiiotbor   insurrtTtion   of  the   slaves  occurred,   which 
thrt^ittMUHl  the  destruction  of  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation.    It  was  speedily  subdued,  but  the  atrodties 
iHT|H^trat(Hl  in  retaliation  by  the  whites  woidd  excite 
a  rfuidder  of  horror  at  their  recital  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time.     The  success  of  the  British  arms  during 
i\\v  war  perpetuated  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and 
UhI  to  some  important  improvements.     Various  public 
l)uildings  were  erected  at  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega ;  the 
Imnks  of  the  Rio  (.-obre  were  adorned  by  groves  of 
an>matic  trees  and  elegant  villas  and  farms;  sugar 
estates  were  established  extensively  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  ;  and  peace  and  plenty  shed  their  bless- 
ings over  the  land.     In  1763  Fort  Augusta,  the  large 
military  establishment  which  occupies  a  promontory  at 
the  entrance  of  Kingston  Harbour,  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  its  magazine,  containing  3000  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  ignited  by  lightning.     By  this  catas- 
'rophe  hundreds  of  the  residents  of  the  garrison  were 
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&JM  mtd  woanded*  and  tsuiieiite  yrmierty  was  de- 

hrr  of  negro  slaTet  aimiully  imported  into 
mt  tliit  period  anioimted  to  16,000,  ao  that 
durty  Tcan  the  alare  population  had  increased 
^J^n^  tu  upwards  of  200,000,  whilst  the  total 
«tm^[th  of  the  wlutes  did  not  exceed  16,000. 
Lsfiiaad  bring  mrolved  in  a  war  with  her  North 
\Bmran  C  'ohioieft,  Jamaica  was  threatened  with  an 
<cm4  from  tlir  mmbined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
ivmaodrti  by  Coont  de  Grasse.  The  designs  of  these 
^^vrfol  enrmiet,  bowerer,  were  frustrated  by  Lords 
Ri»iar%  and  IlorKl,  wbo  gained  a  signal  Tictory  over 
*i€  DkuninioL.  on  the  12th  of  July,  1792.  A 
•tatur  wa;^  tuhMH^uently  erected  to  Lord  Rod- 
-j  IS  tbr  ^uan*  at  Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jago  de  la 
^  ^ca»  t«i  ommmenMirati*  the  eTent,*  and  a  splendid  pre- 
«vt  «a^  raailr  to  (veneral  Archibald  CampbelK  then 
l.^^utmmnX'i  t«>«i*nHir,  fi»r  the  preparations  he  had  made 
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IIx#  latr  Majr^ty  William  IV.,  then  a  midshipman 
na«}.  vimuhI  Jamaica  about  this  period,  and  had 
»»tidrorr  of  the  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants, 
9bn  0m\»t^ibmtl\  presented  him  with  a  star  of  the 
•  alor  #jf  a  thiiiuand  guineas.  The  year  1795  was  dis- 
^-lyrfr**  \n  anocbrr  war  with  the  Maroons,  occasioned 
^  tfar  ncmprratr  pnliry  of  Earl  Balcarres,  which  ended 
«  dip  baiu»hiiieiit  of  that  high-minded  peofde  to  Nova 
attd  Sirm  Ixooe. 
Atthcuairfa  tranquillity  was  again  restored,  the  colo- 
ur 
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nistBy  from  tbe  rery  circiiiDStaiioeB  of  dior  eomfitioiiy 
were  contmnaUy  sabject  to  alarm.    Their  caaoet^tfrn 
with  the  daye-trade — their  grom  OfyreanoPB  of  their 
bondsmen — and  the  pootion  of  the  island  in  lefefenoe 
to  the  whole  of  the  New  World — all  cootr3mled  to 
their  insecuritj ;  but  the  revolntion  at  St  Doming 
(nowHayli),  and  the  general  state  of  affiurs  in  Enrope, 
presented  an  aspect  that  threatened  them  witfi  ineri- 
table  rain.    Althon^  howerer,  the  worst  apprdieB- 
sions  were  not  realised  by  the  oecarrences  in  the  nogb- 
bouring  island,  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  of  the  public  works,  by  the  dis- 
astrous conflicts  within  and  around  them,  added  to  Ae 
state  and  luxury  in  which  die  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants now  revelled,  very  materially  diminished  tbeir 
prosperity,  and  their  ruin  was  only  averted  by  a  loan 
of  300,000/.  from  the  parent  Grovemment    A  fire, 
which  nearly  consumed  the  town  of  Montego  Bay— an 
apprehended  invasion  of  the  French  from  St  Domingo 
— a  conspiracy  among  the  slaves  in  Kingston — tbe 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  victories  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  over  the 
French  fleets  destined  to  the  conquest  of  the  island — 
are  almost  the  only  occurrences  deserving  of  lustorical 
record  to  the  year  1823.     The  events  which  have 
transpired  from    that   time  to  the  present  wil^  be 
recorded  elsewhere.     It  is,  however,  not  unworthy 
of  remark  in  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch,  and  that 
chiefly  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  impolicy  as  well  as 
injustice  of  slavery,  that  nearly  thirty  insurrections  of 
the  slave  population  occurred  within  the  period  of  its 
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by  die  Britah,  aod  that  the  iosiirrectioD  in 
Ittt  MiJigd  die  fives  of  700  of  the  alaTet,  and  an  ex- 
fmm  of  1C1^96£^  indepeodently  of  the  value  of  pro- 
fmtf  dertnqred,  which  was  estimated  at  1,154,583/^ 
Bider^^  a  further  kMO  of  300,000/.  from  the 
Gaieimiiept  neoeimy  to  meet  the  exigencies 
rasJnnwl  Tlie  whole  past  history  of  Jamaica 
ef  tfe  West  India  isfauids  in  general,  like  the  pro- 
|ksC*s  rallt  ^  is  filed  with  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
**  It  piesents  only  a  succession  of  wars,  usur- 
misery,  and  vice ;  *  nor  m  this  desert  of 
wrrtehcdness  is  there  one  green  spot  on  which 
of  a  philanthropist  would  love  to  dwell  ;*  all, 
al  is  ooe  revolting  scene  of  infiuny,  bloodshed,  and 
woe,  of  insecure  peace  and  open  disturb- 
of  tibe  abuse  of  power,  and  of  the  re-action  of 
■^sinit  oppreisian.  ^  Slav^,  both  Indian  and 
that  Minting  Upas,  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
it  has  accompanied  the  white  colonist, 
Spaniard,  Frenchman,  or  Briton,  in  bis  pro- 
taintiag«  like  a  plagne,  every  incipient  associa- 
aod  Masting  the  efibrti  of  man,  however  origi- 
wdl^^IiqMsed,  by  its  demon-like  influence  over  the 
with  which  his  Creator  had  endowed 
aU  cold  and  dark,  and  dedoUte  within."* 
The  MIowiBg  are  the  names  of  the  Governors,  Lieu- 
■at-Gwvemars,  and  temporary  rulers  of  Jamaica, 
the  years  when  they  commenced  their  adminis- 
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ton.  Knt^  1(562 ;  FktaUait,  GoIomI  Tboms  Lyndi, 

1$SI;  Gofcrnor,  Sr  Tbanas  Jfo^rlo^  ^^  ^^^^ 
lieutenant-Gofenur.  Sr  T.  Ljvdir  Knt,  1671 ;  Lien- 

tenaml-GofciiMM^  Sr  EL  Morpoiy  Knt,  1675;  Go- 
remor.  Lord  Vangham,  1675 ;  licutemiil-Gcwrernor, 
Sr  EL  Morgan,  Knt ;  Gotvmvv  Cbailes  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, 1678 ;  Lieatcnant-GofTenur,  Sr  Henry  Morgan, 
Knt,  1680;  Gorenior,  Sv  Tbonas  Lynch,  Knt, 
1682 ;  Lieiitenant-Gofenur,  Colond  Hender  Moks- 
frortli,  1684 ;  GoTcnwr,  Cfarntopher  Doke  of  Albe- 
marie,  1687 ;  Preadent  Sv  Francis  Wataoo,  1688; 
GoTemcn*,  WilUain  Earl  of  Incfaiqitin,  1690 ;  Pres- 
dent,  Jdm  Wbite,  £sq^  1692 ;  Pread^it,  Jdm  Bour- 
den,  Esq.,  1692 ;  LieuteDant^GoTernor,  Sir  WiDiam 
Beeston,  ELnt,  1693  ;  GoTemor,  William  Sdwyn,  Esq., 
1702 ;  Lientenant-Govemor,  P.  Beckford,  Esq.,  1702; 
Lieutenant-GoTemor,  T.  Handasyd,  Esq.,  1702 ;  Go- 
vernor, Lord  Arch.  Hamilton,  1711 ;  Governor,  Peter 
Haywood,  Esq.,  1716  ;  Governor,  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes, 
Knt,  1718;  Governor,  Henry  Duke  of  Portland, 
1722;  President,  John  Ayscough,  Esq.,  1722;  Go- 
vernor, Major-General  Robert  Hunter,  1728  ;  Presi- 
dent, John  Ayscough,  Esq.,  1734;  President,  Jc^ 
Gregory,  Esq.,  1735 ;  Henry  Cunningham,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  Governor  m  1735,  but  President  Gr^ory 
was  succeeded  by  Governor  Edward  Trelawney,  Esq., 
1738 ;  Governor,  Charles  Knowles,  Esq.,  1752 ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  1756 ;  Grovemor, 
George  Haldane,  Esq.,  1758;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  1759 ;  Governor,  W.  H.  Lyttle- 
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urn.  E«q^  1762:  Lieiiteiuait-GoTenior,  R.  H.  Ettel- 
MA.  Km\^  1766:  Gorernor,  Sir  William  Trelawney, 
dmn^  1767:  Lieiiteiuuit-GoTenior,  Lieuteiiant>Colo- 
wi  J.  Dilliiig«  1773:  Governor,  Basil  Keith,  Knt, 
1773;  Goremor,  Major-Generml  Dalling,  1777 ;  Go- 
itratr.  Major-Geiierml  Archibald  Campbell,  1782 ; 
Lmrtenuit  -  Goremor,  Brigadier  -  General  Alured 
i\uke^  17K4 ;  Goremor,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham, 
I  !!«:•:  Lieiiteiiaiit-Gorenior,  Major-General  William- 
««.  1793;  Laeatenant-Govemor,  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
I7y5:  Lieutnant-GoTenior,  Lieutenant-General  G. 
N«fML  IMII ;  Lieatenant-GoTemor,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
irrmJ  ^v  E.  (*ooCe,  1806 ;  Governor,  Dnkeof  Manches- 
VT.  !•<<**;  Linitraant-Govemor,  lieutenant-General 
L  Morriifltu  1^11 ;  Governor,  Duke  of  Manchester, 
1^13;  Liratmant-Govemor,  Major-General  XL  Con- 
1^21  :  Giyvenmr.  Duke  of  Manchester,  1822  : 
emor,  Major-General  Sir  John  Keene, 
>:f7  ;  CMfvemur,  Earl  of  Belmore,  1829 ;  President, 
a  ruthbrrt,  ¥jk\^  1H32;  Governor,  C.  II.  Earl  of 
Molfrrave,  1^32;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Major-Gene- 
*«J  Sir  Am(«  NnrcoCt ;  Governor,  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
:<I4  ;•  C»€ivenKJr«  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Lionel 
NBrtk,  Bart..  IH36 ;  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Theophilus 
Mtftrsiir,  |h3^;  Governor,  James  Earl  of  Elgin,  and 
1842. 

•  Uuxm'%  ColooMS. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

PHYSICAL  ASPECTB  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Scenery— MoantaiDs — Rhren — Spring! — Cucades — ^Hubonit. 

It  is  said  that  Columbus,  when  he  first  discoyered  the 
Islands  of  the  Western  world,  was  so  enraptured  with 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery  as  scarcely 
to  be  persuaded  but  that  he  had  reached  the  fabled 
regions  of  romance.  Hence  the  glowing  descripticm 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  royal  patrons,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  '^  These  countries  as  tar  ex- 
ceed all  others  in  beauty  and  conveniency  as  the  sun 
surpasses  the  moon  in  brightness  and  splendour."  Ne- 
ver will  the  writer  forget  the  feelings  of  wonder  and 
admiration  with  which  he  first  beheld  Jamaica,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  group.  He  was  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  as  she  entered  the  harbour  of  Port 
Morant,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  It  was  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  the  land  wind  had  died  away,  and 
not  a  breath  swept  the  glassy  surface  of  the  dark  blue 
sea.  Before  him  stood  the  Blue  mountains  rising  by 
an  almost  abrupt  acclivity  from  the  water's  edge,  their 
tops  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  covered  from  their  base 
to  their  highest  elevation  with  huge  forest-trees  and 
shrubs  of  novel  appearance  and  beauty,  partiaUy  ob- 
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hj  Ike  doae  fog  tiitt  crept  along  dior  sides. 
Om  otker  hand,  as  &r  as  the  eje  ooald  distingiiish,  tbe 
of  tike  sea  was  fringed  with  the  niangroTe-tree» 
with  oivasinnal  clamps  of  the  ooooa-nut 
Dafan ;  fivahnfftheenchantinffiianoraflia 
dweUings  that  now  caught  and  reflected  the  first 
lais  of  the  son ;  while  ever  and  anoo,  the  full  tide 
fiswd  in  white  breakers  or  in  silver  crescents  on  the 


.Km  jo«  proeeed  towards  Port  Royal  the  landscape 
diversified.  The  mountain  range  which 
the  island  appears  at  intenrals  disjointed, 
also  in  its  ahitode,  presenting  name- 
inequalities  beautified  by  the  art  of  man. 
Hoe.  aandil  a  wild  wilderness,  are  extenaiTc  cane- 
Mds  aod  verdant  pastores  of  Guinea  grass.  There, 
0m  ikr  sommit  of  a  hill  overlooking  irrigated  and  ver- 
fieUs  wdecmcd  from  the  forest  around,  and  add- 
a  frrah  charm  to  the  landscape,  stands  some  bold 
ia  the  oudsl  of  a  cluster  of  substantial  build- 
trsemhling  the  lordly  possessions  of  feudal  times, 
wkilst  at  a  httle  distance,  but  half  discovered  amidst 
ikr  ikkk  foliage  of  tke  oocoa*nut  groves  which  marked 
and  thr  purple  darkness  of  the  mland  hills, 
grtmp  of  miling  villages.  An  extensive  sa- 
t  prfseots  itself^  P^^7  covered  with  wild 
a  stream  of  water  rushing  predpitatdy 
tke  deep  and  darkly  shaded  ravines  of  the  oonti- 
htUs  upon  its  level  bosom ;  whilst  in  tbe  dis- 
tkr  very  fmamit  of  the  dood-eappM  mountains, 
dtfcrging  finom  the  shore  crowned  with  deep  woods 
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And  cofcred  wMi  perpetnal  vcidiiie  are  dMciondf 
wfaakl  beaatifal  inaiwHnw  anidat  pmpntn  and  eoAe 
planiatioDSy  an  innwwing  nflitarj  calahliahmcnty  with 
here  and  there  a  niral  aanctaary  iiftb^  iqp  its  tall  qne 
abore,  display  themselTes  through  dieir  woody  endo- 
sore.  Amidst  these  are  cottages  and  buildings  of 
diversified  appearance  and  size  Tariondy  distributed. 
A  range  of  summits  stretching  far  inland  to  the  west, 
the  Healthshire  hills  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal 
harbour,  an  extensire  promontory  befi>re  us,  and  the 
almost  iUimitable  horizon  to  the  south,  terminate  die 
novel  and  stupendous  scene. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  the  splendour  and  beau^ 
of  the  prospect  is,  if  possible,  increased.  At  ey^ 
successiye  step  the  traveller  seems  to  breathe  a  pm^ 
air  and  to  survey  a  brighter  scene.  Here  the  barren, 
the  fertile,  the  level  and  the  inaccessible,  are  com- 
mingled. On  the  one  side  is  seen  a  fine  valley  or 
glade,  fertile  and  irrigated,  stretching  along  the  fiwt 
of  craggy  and  desolate  mountains  covered  with  im- 
mense rocks  slightly  intermixed  with  a  dry,  arid,  and 
unfi-uitiul  soil ;  on  the  other,  a  narrow  and  precipitous 
defile,  or  deep  and  gloomy  cavern  where  the  sun's  rays 
never  penetrate,  both  enclosed  by  abrupt  precipices, 
overhanging  rocks,  and  imperrious  woods.  In  this 
direction  the  country  is  varied  with  ridges  of  low 
forest  hills  rising  gradually  firom  the  horizon,  flat,  level, 
and  standing  detached  like  islands.  Yonder  an  exten- 
sive valley  presents  itself  as  if  enclosed  by  a  lofty  am- 
phitheatre of  wood  along  which  a  river  flows,  meander- 
ing until  lost  between  two  paraflel  lines  of  mountains, 
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tram  the  bosom  of  a  wwat  Uke,  it  had  forced 
through  them  to  the  sea.*  In  the  more 
r«k>vatrd  dkCrirts*  as  Tiewed  from  an  eminence,  the 
m  liTrlj  and  animating  beyond  description.  The 
in  gangs  are  employed  in  the  fields  catting 
or  vcrding  pastures,  numerous  herds  of  oxen 
v«h  <Aer  domestic  animals  grace  on  the  shorn  fields 
«r  faffwir  no  the  rerdant  slopes  ;  an  endless  diversity 
4  hOL  vmllrr,  mountain,  and  defile,  interqiersed  with 
I'li^fafi  of  the  bamboo  cane  and  towering  cocoa  palms 
vitorh  giacrfully  wave  their  feathery  i^umes  in  the 
hrrrtr.  cnpsps  of  underwood,  pastures  shaded  with  lofty 
plantain-walks*  ruinates  and  extensiye  fields  of 
of  fresh  and  variegated  foliage,  chequer 
sad  s>inm  the  entire  landscape.  At  a  greater  distance, 
thr  r%triiHie  and  bcautifrd  valley,  rich  in  the  products 
^d  thp  mL  opens  to  the  eye.  The  morning  mists  which 
mil  partially  hang  over  it,  have  the  illusive  appearance 
^d  a  %mM  lake  resting  on  its  bosom,  or  a  beautiful  bay 
witis  it*  i4aiifis  floating  on  the  surfiice  of  the  quiet 
Behind  are  the  majestic  heights,  losing  them- 
by  drgreev  in  the  clouds  distributing  light 
tad  «badr  in  endless  contrast,  and  presenting  to  the 
rminAipvi  ryr  a  picture  every  moment  glowing  with 
arw  anrartifWiA.  At  a  still  greater  distance  appears 
dbr  tMrr^n  with  the  shipping,  its  waters  calm  and  un- 
roflrvi  or  Unwed  into  furj*  by  the  winds.  The  high 
•nvnuinipas  district  in  gimeral  presents  to  the  be- 
Wider  the  cyhan  beauties  of  coffin  and  pimento  plant- 
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atioDS,  with  groyes  of  orange  and  other  finit  ttee^ 
which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  breathe  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia.    Along  the  coaat  to  the  N.  K,  N.  W^  and 
S.,  as  viewed  firom  the  sea,  broken  and  irregular  moun- 
tains rising  from  the  midst  of  lesser  elevations,  thrir 
summits  crowned  with  perpendicular  rodks  of  every  var 
riety  of  shape  and  form  which  the  wildest  imaginatioii 
can  conceive,  are  contrasted  with  the  beautiful  and 
verdant  clothing  of  the  open  glade,  round  topped  hills, 
smiling  villages,  numerous  tascades,  mountain  streams, 
and  roaring  cataracts.    The  unimaginable  luxuriance 
of  the  herbage,  the  singular  exotic  appearance  of  all 
around,  the  green-house-like  feel  and  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  fresh  flush  of  vegetable  fra- 
grance wafted  from  the  shore,  are  all  calculated  to  re- 
gale the  senses,  exhilarate  the  spirits,  anddifiuse  throu^ 
tlic  soul  a  strange  delirium  of  buoyant  hope  and  joy. 
Jamaica,  in  a  word,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
romantic  and  highly-diversified  countries  in  the  wcn'Id, 
uniting  the   rich   magnificent  scenery  which  waving 
forests,  never-failing  streams,  and  constant  verdure  can 
present,  heightened  by  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  the 
glowing  tints  of  a  tropical  sim.* 

*'  Beautiful  iilanili !  where  the  green 
Which  nature  wears  was  never  eeen 
*Neath  lone  of  Europe ;  where  the  hue 
Of  tea  and  hearen  is  such  a  blue 


*  A  gentleman,  on  his  return  from  Jamaica,  being  asked  to  describe 
its  surface,  (in  imitation  of  Columbus  when  he  described  the  appearance 
of  Dominica  to  Isabella  of  Spain,)  did  so  by  crumpling  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  his  hands^a  representation  than  which  nothing  could  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  jagged  and  compressed  appearance  of  its  conical  mountains. 


thtwgte 


ritktiit 

tad  q«tf«  HI  tiw  iky, 
••imIw  kHtdiriiit 
fli^fiaf  m  a  radMOt  lint, 
0^«r  |«nwi  iowtr  mmI  aiiglrty  tret 
Oi  tWaftMid  ihadovy  m! 
iMMiiM  itUwii!  brMrUwtime 
I  dwit  IwwMfli  foor  Awibl  clime ; 
%*ft  flll  I  ««  ia  aooiMiftj  drcun 
Vmv  gWi— ■  iteiB  viik  Itmar  bam  ; 
Aad  cA  bfldi*  m  J  tigbt  arot 
Yott  JkyAA*  mm,  ytmr  tn-lik*  skM^ 
V  Mv  fPiHi  ■■MM  s  ^Mnl  kavctt 
%*««r  f«U«i  CBMS  in  mnamj  Atmwtm, 
Tmm  fftliM  mhkk  nnrcr  die,  bat  tlaod 

TWir  telbfry  tulbt^  lik*  plunuf*  rmre, 
Tknr  a#«M  M  hagb,  »  ftrmtife  aod  fiur ! 
T«A '  vkiW  rW  brtvar  of  KofUnd  now 
Flflifi  II  Kiiiti  on  M J  acbiof  brav, 
i  ikiak  «  ■MMol  I  udMlc 
AfM  ttw  fwtli  of  tropic  gale.** 

Tbp  grvml  teriei  of  mountains  which  intersects  the 
shuumI  (ram  east  to  west  is,  at  its  highest  elevation, 
^rmji%  Muu)  iiftrt  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  but  there 
arr  uchrr  ext«nisive  ranges  of  inferior  elevation  some- 
ruaoerted  with  the  larger  series,  and  at  other 
ioflepeodimt  of  it  These  mountains,  some  of 
vhirh  rxhiliit  prooCi  of  volcanic  origin,  vary  in  their 
^«rf  atiuo  frtum  i<MM)  feet  and  upwards.  The  highest 
m  the  ( oldridgr«  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
MUad ;  *  tlir  Sc  ('atherine*s  Peak,  to  the  north  of 
141 ;    the  Cedar-valley-ridge,  in  the  county  of 

oT  iW  C«14nd|t  ••  Aid  !•  bt  S1S4  fail  abofe  tkt  Iml 
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Middlesex,  and  puish  of  St  Gillwriiie^  od  wliidi 
stands  the  lilbge  of  9igimlfe ;  die  BoD's  Head,  in 
the  parish  of  ClamdoD^  imriy  in  die  centre  of  th& 
island :  die  IMphin's  Head,  in  die  neif^boorfaood  of 
Lucea.  in  die  parish  of  Hanover ;  and  Yallahs  Hill, 
on  die  soadi-«asi  coast  rf  die  coonty  of  Sorrejr.  In 
some  of  them  are  to  be  fbond  magnifioent  natoral 


The  rivers,  inrhiding  springs  and  riynleCs,  have  been 
estimated  at  upirards  of  200  in  number — about  40  are 
of  the  lareest  cJass^  From  the  moontainons  natore  of 
the  coontrv.  and  the  hnge  masses  of  rock  that  fine- 
quently  obstruct  their  course*  they  are  often  precipitous, 
and  exhibit  numerous  and  beautiful  cascades,  now 
flowing  on  in  unmurmuring  peacefiilness,  and  anon 
bursting  headlong  in  the  foam  and  thunder  of  a  cata- 
ract. 1^1  the  north  side  of  the  islands  near  to  the  spot 
immortalized  by  the  shipwreck  of  Columbus  and  the 
cit}-  of  Senlla  d'On\  where  the  rocks  overhang  the 
ocean,  no  loss  than  eight  transparent  water&Us  are 
beheld  at  the  same  moment.  Very  few  of  the  rivers, 
however,  are  navigable.  Among  those  that  are  avail- 
able fi>r  this  purpose,  the  principal  is  Black  River,  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  which  is  navigable  for 
thirty  miles  towards  its  source,  but  only  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  canoes.  The  others  are  the  Rio 
Cobre  and  the  Rio  Minho,  on  the  south ;  and  Martha 
Brae,  WTiite,  Ginger  and  Great  River,  on  the  north. 
Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to 
advert  to  two  natural  curiosities  in  St  Anne's  parish, 
which  Dr.  Coke  thus  describes : — 
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''The  int  m  a  forprisiiig  cascade,  formed  by  a 
kiarii  af  die  Bio  AIUh  or  High  River,  which  is  sup- 
f«fd  to  ie>^iueige  (after  a  subterraneous  current  of 
neral  siles)  between  Roaring  River  Plantation  and 
M csfica*  Bog.     The  hills  in  this  quarter  are  many  of 

of  a  stalactite  matter ;  by  whose  easy 
the  waters  oosing  through  the  rocks  are  co» 
ly  charged  with  it,  so  that  they  incrustate  all 
korfies  defiusiled  in  them.  The  source  of  this  river  is 
m  a  very  considersble  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
«a,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast  From 
It  rum  between  the  hills  successively,  broad  or 
as  they  on  each  side  approach  nearer,  or 
rrvedr  fiurtber  from  one  another.     In  one  of  the  more 

it  expands  its  water  in  a  gentle  de- 
a  very  curious  group  of  anchovy  pear 
whoae  spreading  roots  intercept  the  shallow 
in  a  multitude  of  difierent  directions.  The 
thm  retarded  deposits  its  grosser  contents,  which, 
m  the  coune  of  time,  have  formed  various  incrustations, 
Mtumtd  as  many  cisterns,  spread  in  beautiful  ranks, 
padaaUy  riiii^  one  above  another.  A  sheet  of  water, 
tnH|Arefit  as  crystal,  conforming  itself  to  the  flight 
c/  Ha'pa»  overvpreads  their  surfruv ;  and,  as  the  rays  of 
hghc  or  snmhine  pUy  between  the  waving  branches  of 
the  UMja,  it  descends  glittering  with  a  thousand  varie- 
pasd  tiata.  Hie  incrustation  in  many  parts  is  sufli- 
<iatlj  aolid  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man ;  in  others  it 
•  so  this  that  some  persons,  whose  curiosity  induced 
Sd  ittture  too  bur^  found  themselves  suddenly 
op  to  the  waist  in  a  cold  batk     The  sides  of 
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the  dBterns,  or  reseryoirs,  are  formed  by  broken 
boaghs  and  limbs  incmsted  oyer ;  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  trunks  of  trees  promiscnoiisly  growing 
between  theuL  The  cisterns  themselyes  are  alwiqrs 
fiill  of  water,  which  trickles  down  from  one  upon  an- 
other ;  and  although  seyeral  of  them  are  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  the  spectator  may  clearly  discern  whatever 
lies  at  the  bottom. 

*^  The  laminae  which  envelope  them  are  in  general 
half  an  inch  thick.  To  a  superficial  obsenrer  their 
ffldes  have  the  appearance  of  stone ;  but  upon  breaking 
any  of  them  there  is  found  either  a  bough  between 
the  two  incrusting  coats,  or  a  yacant  space  which  a 
bough  had  once  filled,  but  which  having  mouldered 
away  after  a  great  length  of  time,  had  left  the  cavi^. 
After  dancing  over  these  innumerable  cisterns  the  pel- 
lucid element  divides  itself  into  two  currents,  and  then 
falling  in  with  other  neighbouring  rivulets,  composes 
several  smaller,  but  very  beautiful  falls. 

^^  The  other  cascade,  though  so  named  by  the  inha- 
Intants,  may  be  more  properly  denominated  a  cataract, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Sbaff  hausen,  in  Swit- 
zerland.  It  proceeds  from  the  White  River,  whidi  is 
of  considerable  magnitude ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  twelve  miles  among  the  mountains,  predjntates 
its  waters  in  a  fall  of  about  300  feet,  obliquely  mear 
sured,  with  such  a  hoarse  and  thundering  noise  ibst 
it  is  distinctly  heard  at  a  very  great  distance.  Throng 
the  whole  descent  it  is  broken  and  interrupted  by  a 
regular  succession  of  steps,  formed  by  a  stalactite  mat- 
ter, incmsted  over  a  kind  of  soft  chalky  stone,  whidi 
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tfldj  Id  hM  chiifl  Such  a  Tsst  iBtchirgc  of 
vildly  aghited  bj  the  KteepDMi  of  the  fiUU 
anig  from  step  to  itep  with  all  the 
aad  rage  peculiar  to  this  element,  exUbitB 
awL  at  the  maw  time,  an  awful  teene. 
IVr  ^amkar  of  tfaii  spectacle  it  abo  astooiahinglj  in- 
by  the  fterii  tappUei  which  the  torrent  receivet 
die  ramj  wnnm  At  thoee  periods  the  roaring 
ef  dv  flood*  leicfberaled  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  trees, 
aad  yDs;  the  taamltaoos  riolence  of  the  cataract 
dova  witfi  imrenutting  fiary  ;  and  the  g^oom  of 
rhaigBig  wood,  contrasted  with  the  soft  sei^euitj 
of  ftm  sky,  the  brillianry  of  the  spray,  the  flight  of 
soaring  ofcr  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountain^ 
the  placid  sorfiioe  of  the  basin  at  a  little  distance 
dm  loot  of  the  &11,  form  an  accumulation  of 
happily  Mended  together,  and  beyond  the 
of  words  to  express.  To  complete  this  aniroat- 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  rather  of 
*s  God,  a  eonsidefaMe  number  of  tall  and  stately 
btamifuUy  intermixed,  rise  gracefully  from  the 
on  each  side.  Tlie  bark  and  foliage  of  these 
are  diTenified  by  a  rariety  of  lovely  tints ;  and 
itself  two  elegant  trees  of  the  palm 
Eke  two  straight  columns  erected  in 
and  towering  towards  the  sky,  planted  at 
discaaees  from  the  banks  on  each  side,  that 
of  art  eoald  not  hare  eflected,  by  rule,  more 
aad  pruprietjf  in  the  positions. 

eekbrated  curiosity  in  this  parish  is  the 
yallo  near  Dry  Uarbonr,  about  foorteen 
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miles  west  firom  St  Anne's  Bay.  It  is  sitoated  at  the 
foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  under  which  it  rons  a  considerable 
way ;  it  then  branches  into  seYeral  adits,  some  of 
which  penetrate  so  fiu*  that  no  person  has  yet  yeatnred 
to  discover  their  termination.  Hie  entrance  has  a 
truly  Grothic  appearance :  it  exhilnts  the  perpendicular 
front  of  a  rock,  having  two  arched  entrances  about 
twenty  feet  asunder,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
formerly  door-wajrs.  In  the  centre  of  the  rock,  be- 
tween these  portals,  is  a  natural  niche  about  four  feet 
m  height,  and  as  many  from  the  ground.  In  thb 
niche,  it  is  conjectured,  that  a  Madona  was  placed  at 
some  early  period  of  time ;  especially  as  there  is  a 
small  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  niche,  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  and  seeming  to  be  a  proper  reservoir  for  the 
holy  water  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  this  idea 
implies  the  workmanship  of  art,  and  that  the  grotto 
was  anciently  inhabited,  neither  of  which  circumstances 
is  to  be  traced  in  Long's  detailed  description  of  the 
interior  recesses,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  descriptions  of  other  grottos  and  subterraneous 
cavities  in  various  parts  of  the  globe." 

In  accordance  with  the  original  designation  of  the 
island,  springs  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  parishes 
of  Kingston,  St  Andrew,  St  Mary,  St  George,  and 
St  Anne.  They  are  found  amidst  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  meander  through  almost  every  ravine:  seve- 
ral of  them  possess  medicinal  properties,  as  the  Milk 
River,  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  which  is  thus  denominated 
from  its  warmth  and  colour.     The  bath-springs,  two  in 
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mmber — one  cold,  the  other  hot — are  in  the  parish  of 
St  David,  and  give  to  the  village  in  which  they  are 
imnd  its  designation — ^Bath.  They  are  sulphureous 
and  chalybeate,  and  have  been  found  highly  beneficial 
in  several  disorders,  particularly  in  those  of  a  cuta- 
neous kind,  and  in  visceral  obstructions. 

Hie  water  flows  out  from  the  hot  spring  at  a  tern- 
fentaie  of  120.  They  are  subfluvian,  and  would 
doubtless,  if  chemically  investigated,  disclose  im- 
portant geological  phenomena.  Bath  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
island,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids  recovering 
from  sickness.  It  is  indeed  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  public,  that  it  is  supported  by  a  yearly 
grant  from  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  harbours  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  among  the  most  secure  and  extensive  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  principal  of  these  are  Kingston,  Port 
Royal,  Old  Harbour,  Port  Antonio,  and  Lucea.  "  The 
total  number  is  sixteen,  besides  thirty  bays,  roads, 
or  shipping  stations,  which  afford  good  anchorage." 
Kingston  is  a  vast  basin,  protected  by  Port  Royal  and 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  called  the  Palisades,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Healthshire  Hills  and  the  promontory, 
on  which  stands  the  battery  of  Fort  Augusta,  on  the 
other.  Port  Royal  is  defended  in  a  similar  manner. 
Old  Harbour,  or  the  Sevilla  d'Oro  of  Don  Juan  de 
Esquimel,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish 
galleons,  has  been  denominated  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
and  bat  little  inferior  to  these  are  the  roadsteads  of 
Port  Antonio  and  Lucea. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

YEOETABUS  AND  AifTiiA^.  PRODVCTIOHB. 

Svgw-cane^  Coffee,  Coeot,  Viwaeeto,  CoNm— ladtgi^  Dragi*  Con, 
Giifi  G«denYegetiMe»->ghMt,Fl<wwi,TwM  Animik;WiM, 
I>omcstic— Birdi:  WUd  Fowl,  I>OBiertie— FSilH-IUptfl«-^iM6lk 


The  vegetable  and  anhiial  prodiiGtioiis  of  the 
are  too  numeroiis  to  detaiL  The  principal  of  the  T^e- 
table  productions  is  the  sugar-cane,  die  ^*  amndo 
saccharifera  "  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
St  Domingo  about  the  year  1520  from  Ana,  where 
it  had  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  agtt,  and 
from  thence  into  Jamaica  in  the  early  part  of  its  set- 
tlement by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  ter- 
minating in  leaves  or  Uades,  the  edges  of  which  are 
finely  and  shar{dy  serrated.  The  intermediate  d]»* 
tance  between  each  joint  of  the  dane  varies  finom  ooe 
to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  indh  to  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  height  is  frt)m  three  to  seven 
feet,  and,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  fine  straw  colour.  At 
sucoesfflve  periods  since  the  possession  of  the  island  by 
the  British,  several  other  varieties  of  this  valuable 
plant  have  been  introduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  elsewhere.  Having  been  tbe  staple  commodity  of 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  Islands  for  a  aeries 
of  years,  the  circumstances  of  its  cultivatioii  are  too 
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veil  and  geoerally  known  to  render  a  description  ne- 
eeasarj.  In  the  highlawto,  and  on  the  mountainoiai 
ilopea,  the  coffee*phuit  flourishes  in  ahnost  every  variety 
of  mhI,  and  usually  yields  abundant  crops.  It  would 
attain  the  h^ht  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  but  to  in-* 
crease  its  productiveness  it  is  seldom  suffered  to  exceed 
bar  or  five  feet  The  leaf  is  a  daA  green.  It  bears 
I  profusion  of  white  blossoms,  and  afterwards  the 
ieny  covered  with  a  red  sweetidb  pulp.  This  valu- 
able pbint  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  Sir  Nicho- 
las Lawes  in  1728,  who  cultivated  it  on  his  own  estate 
called  Temple  Hall,  in  Liguame.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  or  chocolate,  which  were  once 
valuable  articles  of  export,  have  long  since  been  dis- 
continned,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy 
dutiea  with  which  they  were  charged.  Of  the  sixty 
eoooa-walks  whidi,  aco(»rding  to  Blome,  existed  in 
1672,  not  one  remains,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
oooe  numerous  indigo  factories.  Drugs,  dye-stufi, 
and  qiices  of  various  kinds  of  excellent  quality,  here 
flourish  in  great  profusion.  Of  com,  the  Indian  maize 
only  is  productive ;  oats,  barley  and  Victoria  wheat 
have  been  tried  in  the  highlands,  but  have  not  yet  been 
cultivated  with  success.  The  principal  grasses  culti- 
vated are  a  valuable  q)ecies  accidentally  introduced 
from  Guinea,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  the 
Seotch  grass  ;  among  the  iikligenous  varieties  are  the 
jMraento  and  a  delicate  ^cies,  called  the  Bahama 
grass,  of  exquisite  tint,  and  which,  by  throwing  out 
elastic  fibres,  weaves  itself  into  a  verdant  carpet  which 
rhala  in  beauty  the  finest  English  lawn.    Most  of  the 
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Eunipoan  vegetables  grow  in  the  iiioiiiitaiiKrai  re^^aBB 
At  ootnparatively  little  tremble  and  ezpenae,  and  a 
nucHH^oii  of  cropa  may  be  produced  tluoo^boat  tlie 
y oar  -  -i^uhbages,  turnips,  parsmps,  artidiokeBi  cacaiB- 
lirrm  Kn^kis  radishes,  carrots,  lettuce,  oeleiy,  aapam- 
)|tim  |HHim  (Mitatoes,  &c  &c  The  only  ezoqpliona  of 
liu|H»rU«iuH>  an>  the  onion  and  the  cauliflower.  Bat  in 
Ntblituui  to  tho  European  esculents  are  some  of  native 
IttHiwtb  by  110  means  inferior,  as  the  chocho  or  vege- 
tAMt>  iuArrt>w«  tKux>»  Lima  bean,  Indian  kale,  tomalD, 
or  lovo-apple  of  the  ancients,  plantains,  bananaa,  yams 
of  mwi^ral  varieties,  ^alalue  (a  species  of  spinage),  ess- 
HAilu,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  fruits  of  Jamaica  are  delicious  and  most  abun- 
dant ;  and,  as  with  the  vegetables,  every  month  pre- 
sents a  fresh  collation.  Some  species  are  at  maturity 
during  the  entire  year ;  and  not  unfrequently  aro  to  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree  blossoms  and 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  growth.  There  are  the  bread- 
fruit, the  cocoa-nut,  the  avocado  pear,  the  custard 
apple,  the  mango,  the  guava,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  du;  citron,  the  shaddock,  the  tamarind,  the 
soursop,  the  swcetsop,  the  Spanish  plum,  the  guava, 
the  caslK^w,  the  papaw,  the  pomegranate,  the  grape, 
the  fig,  the  wall  and  chesnut,  the  mulberry,  the  nase- 
berry,  the  star-apple,  the  date,  the  olive,  the  melon, 
the  pine-apple,  the  granadilla,  &c.,  &c.  Few  of  the 
European  fruits  arc  to  be  found,  except  the  apple  and 
the  strawberry,  and  these  are  degenerated  both  in 
size  and  flavour.  In  difierent  parts  of  the  island  there 
is  an  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to  the  vegetaUe 
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ffwIttrtioBi  of  almofft  every  region  of  the  globe,  and 
it  »  A  matter  of  irgrel  that  hitherto  such  little  atten- 
t^m  hm  bfcn  paid  to  the  improTement  of  horticulture. 
other  plants  mudi  might  be  said  of  the  advan- 
that  would  result  firom  the  cultivation  of  the 

for  com,  as  well  as  for  medi- 


frmt  of  the  island,  of  which  there  is  almost  an 
rarietj,  are  peculiarly  novel  in  their  appear- 
to  an  European  stranger :  there  is  scarcely  one 
wharh  he  can  identify  with  any  in  his  own  land.  Among 
hfAotifal,  both  ff>r  ornament  and  use,  are  the 
or  allspice-tree,  the  papaw,  the  tamarind,  the 
4a.  and  the  palnu*tto  royal.     The  pimento  attains 
ucniMhrsMe  height,  and  is  covere<l  with  a  dark  green 
iwjt^,  (iftm  rrUeved  by  its  delicate  white  blossom. 
TVp  ipre  is  a  mall  herr}*  which  grows  in  bunches,  and 
vhm  ripe  is  like  the  elder-berry  in  size  and  colour. 
E*m  the  leaves  of  this  lovely  tree  when  presstHl  emit 
aromatic  odour.     In  the  countr}*  they  are  dis- 
in  difirrrnt  cfimpartments,  or  in  gn)ves  cn)wning 
UDs  and  •rmtterrd  down  the  di*clivities,  exhibiting 
s  I  ban  terdant  carpet  of  gram  lieneath.     AMien  swept 
hj  tkr  hrreae  they  fJied  their  ispicy  fragrance  thnmgh 
dfep  air.  imparting  a  charm  to  nature  truly  indescribable. 
indeed,  is  the  animatic  atmosphere  of  these 
k.  that  they  admit  no  herbaceous  production  to 
within  their  shadow.    The  papaw  produces  a  deli- 
tnut  icrmving  as  a  fimgus  Im*1ow  its  capital  of  long 
ami  broad  green  leavt^.  The  tamarind,  l)esides 
frwt  vidl  its  umbrageous  and  delicate  leaves  af- 
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tiwxls  a  delicidus  shade  both  to  man  and  beut.  Tie 
■xK'ua  or  cliocoluto-lree  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  English  cherry-tree,  and 
requires  a  good  »oil  as  well  in  a  moiat  and  sheltered 
situation.  The  niangu-tree  (Magnifera  Indies)  re- 
ijembles  in  form  the  hoTse-cheaiut-tree :  its  Crnit  ia 
about  the  size  of  a  goose's  e^,  and  some  of  its  vaiie 
ties  not  unlike  an  orlean  plum  in  flavour.  The  palmetto 
royal,  with  its  verdant  capital  of  waving  branches, 
which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  upwards  of  140 
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fcet,  furnishes  also  a  delicious  vegetable.    Hie  bombax 
ceiba,  or  silk-cotton-tree,  the  baobab,  and  the  wild 
fig-trees,  are  of  gigantic  size.     The  ceiba,  when  hol- 
lowed out,  has  been  known  to  furnish  a  boat  capable 
of  containing  one  hundred  persons.     The  branches  of 
tiie  baobab,  or  great  calibash,  extending  horizontally, 
3K  each,  as  with  those  of  the  ceiba,  equal  to  a  large 
tree.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  is  the  man- 
groTe.    It  grows  in  inundated  spots  along  the  sea,  and 
pit)pagates  itself  by  its  seed  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
Its  elastic  branches  also  bending  downwards  upon  the 
loose  muddy  soil  aroiind,  strike  root  and  grow,  and  thus 
the  original  plant  diffuses  itself  in  every  direction  and 
form.    The  cedar,  the  mahogany,  the  black  and  green 
ebony,  the  lignum  vitse,  the  Aistic,  the  logwood,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description.     In  addition  to 
these,  and  which  are  used  in  building  and  in  orna- 
mental cabinet-work,  are   the   iron-wood,  dog-wood, 
pigeon-wood,    green-heart,    brazilletto,    mahoe,    and 
bully  trees,  some  of  which  are  so  compact  in  grain  that 
they   will  sink   in  water.     The   bread-nut,  the  wild 
lemon,  the  wild  tamarind,  and  others  of  a  softer  descrip- 
tion, are  not  less  valuable  for  other  purposes.     Alto- 
gether there  are  fifty   varieties  of  excellent  timber 
available  to  the  architect,  the  millwright,  and  the  cabi- 
net-inanufacturer. 

Many  of  the  huge  forest-trees  display  thousands  of 
paraatical  plants  in  endless  varieties,  with  flowers  of  the 
most  delicate  and  gorgeous  hues.  Some  of  the  creepers 
entwine  themselves  round  the  trunks  of  these  giants  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and,  throwing  out  their  tendrils 
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firom  the  branches  on  all  sides,  attadi  tbemselyes  to  the 
ground,  presenting  the  appearance  of  immense  caUeSi 
as  if  designed  to  protect  these  kings  of  the  forest  from 
the  fiiry  of  the  elements. 

Of  all  the  plants  of  smaller  growth,  perhaps  the 
bamboo  cane  is  the  most  ornamental  and  useM.  No- 
thing can  present  a  more  exquisitely  beautiful  ap- 
pearance than  clumps  of  these  rising  from  ei^ty  to 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  yielding  their  graceful 
plumes  to  the  breeze,  while  at  the  same  time  they  afibrd 
shade  and  fodder  for  cattle,  and  supply  some  of  the 
most  essential  wants  of  the  husbandman. 

Aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  Tariety  of  size, 
and  which  are  raised  with  difficulty  in  the  hot-houses 
of  England,  cover  the  face  of  the  ground ;  but  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  "  bom  to  blush  unseen,  and 
waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  After  the 
autumnal  rains  the  whole  interior  of  the  country  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  immense  garden,  while  the 
siUTOunding  atmosphere  is  perfumed  with  the  most 
fragrant  odour.  Very  few  of  the  European  varieties 
are  cultivated,  but  they  might  be  introduced  with  con- 
siderable success.  It  is  lamentable  that  in  a  country 
where  nature  has  lavished  the  choicest  of  her  beauties, 
and  afforded  such  facilities  of  ornament,  that  so  littie 
taste  has  been  displayed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  so 
litUe  inclination  manifested  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages.  Among  the  less  attractive,  indeed, 
it  not  less  useful  plants  of  tiie  wilderness,  is  the  wild 

e,  which,  like  the  ^'lovely  lotus  in  the  boundless 

d  arid  wastes  of  Africa,  enshrines  in  her  bosom  the 
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drop  fcr  the  relief  of  the  thirsty  traveller.'*  * 
of  ibrm  are  laid  to  ooatain  a  quart  of  water, 
viD  retain  it  in  certain  situations  during  weeks  of 
It  was  from  these  sources  that  the  maroons 
fopplied  with  refreshment  during  the  extremities 
Aey  were  frequently  reduced  in  their  con- 
with  the  white  inhabitants.  The  most  lovely 
if  ihr  indigpoous  tribes  are  the  granidilla,  or  double 
pMMMi  liiwrr ;  the  night-blowing  ceres ;  the  African 
rmt :  and  •ome  of  the  speries  of  convolvolus  and 
:  the  caasia  alata,  with  its  golden  clusters; 
the  splendid  mountain-pride.  Of  all  the  flowers 
cf  Ittligenous  gniwth«  however,  none  present  such  an 
awrmblagr  of  tuvnd  splendour  slu  tht*  gn*at  aloe  f  agdve 
A»mraiia>.  Wlieii  in  bhissom  they  have  a  moi^ 
It  and  striking  appearance.  The  author  ha^ 
•■•vera]  in  full  bloMtmi  at  one  time.  Tlie  i^pike^ 
•h<K4  out  frvMn  the  centre  of  tla^  plant,  to  the  Insight 
«/  frna  twelve  to  fiftefn  ftvt,  and  l)ear  branclu's  of 
ft^rrt  in  a  thyrvuii.  TIh*  flowen'ti^  are  of  a  bright 
trOuw  nJ<mr«  and  of  a  tubular  Hha|M\  Each  spike 
pmiiifg^  buodrviU  of  tlM*M«  brilliant  onmincnt.s  of 
Emphatically  nMV  it  In.*  said :  — 

*  TWi  M  tbt  Uud  «b«rp  ritrtitif  tceiit  tli«  g^*Ie, 
Wkfftt  dv^Ut  ill*  onuif*  ill  the  f«>l(l#fi  ya]«>. 
■art  arphyrc  fwi  IIm  uurr  skifv, 
■yitU*  gnm  utd  protMlrr  Uurrlt  rite.** 


Clf  ^U  amitmais  there   wert«  originally  but  eight 
: — the  mmkey,  the  amuuiillo,  the  optHwum, 
the  agvHiti,  the  aUni,  the  mui»k-rat,  ami 
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I  III*  riif*(Nin.    Tlic  only  kind  of  lupwUBuee  dal  now 
riMiiitiiiM   in  the  wild  hog.      A  Uip  Sftdts  of  thb 
IK  iiuiiu'nniM  throughout  the  voods  of  tbe  interior, 
au«l  wn  doHtnii^ve  to  proTiaon-granndft.    Ob  tfab 
mtMmut,   rtH  wrll  aa  for  sport,  tbcy  are  sometoneB 
\\\\\\Uh\  ;  Itut  tho  animal  being  of  immflnne  siae,  and 
l\iini^h»*«l  \iith  largo  tusks,  such  excurmons  are  ex- 
hN'uu'lx   ihu)gor«)Us  to  the  assailanta.    Hie  domestio 
»HiH»!i  h|hhU  i\rv  of  Kuropcan  origin,  and  thrive  eijually 
widi  lh«».M*  of  tlu»  tomperate  zone.    The  dmdgeiy  of 
|i),iii(j)tion  \\ork«  iwnl  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  die 
)wir<(ui«li(*ix  i"*  usually  jK^rformed  by  oxen  and  mules. 
It    is    notorious   that,    with    the  exception  of  the 
nip.li!ing»I»\    or   mocking-bird,    (turdus   polyglottus), 
licit  rxtraorilinary  pheiionuMion  of  animate  nature,  but 
I'i'w  nf  the  feathered  triln;  are  distinguished  by  the 
\Hrirty  and  nielwly  of  their  notes.     Their  plumage* 
however,  is  excjuisitely  beautiful,  and  their  number,  in 
addition  to  their  variety  in  size  and  colour,  afibrds  a 
fine  field  for  the  gratifying  pursuits  of  the  ornithologist. 
Tlie  green  parrot,  the  banana-bird,  the  green  todie, 
the  small   martin,   and   the   different  species  of  the 
hummin^'-bird,  are  the  most  attractive.     The  beautv 
and  el(»gani'e  (»f  the  latter,  in  fonn  and  plumage,  defy 
d(»seri|)tion,  exhibiting  alternately,  as  it  flutters  and 
shifts  its  |H)sition  to  the  sun,  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainl)ow,  in  exquisite  combination — ^now  a  ruby,  now  a 
topaz,  now  an  emerald,  now  all  burnished  gold. 

"  On  their  restless  fronts 

Rear  star^  illumination  of  all  g^ms." 

Some  of  them  an*  not  larger  tlian  a  moderately-fflzed 
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beetle,  and  weigh  not  more  thiui  twenty  grainsv     The 
MMl  beautiful  is  the  long-tailed   species.     It  has 
fbuKB  of  about  six  inches  long,  crossing  each  other 
ttd  eipanding   diemselyes  into  a  fan-shaped    tuft. 
Hie/  are  otherwise  distinguishable  by  their  long  and 
sinder  bills.    The  mandibles  of  the  bill  are  finely 
Mhed^  or  serrated  on  their  edges,  and  their  tongues, 
tiaeh  are  capable  of  considerable  extension,  are  ter- 
BiaaCed  by  a  small  fork.     This  beautiful  bird  might 
be  mudi  more  appropriately  called  the  Bird  of  Para- 
ge than  that  which  has  now  the  honour  to  bear  the 


All  European  domestic  fowls  are  abundant.  Wild- 
fowl are  to  be  found  during  some  seasons  of  the  year 
in  countless  numbers,  and  most  of  them  are  considered 
of  delicious  flayour.  Here  is  the  wild  guinea-fowl, 
seTeral  varieties  of  the  wild  pigeon  and  dove,  of  the 
duck,  the  widgeon,  the  plover,  the  quail,  the  snipe, 
and  the  ortolan.  The  ring-tailed  pigeon  is  considered 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  winged  species.  Aquatic 
lurds  of  the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  the  gull,  the  stork, 
the  heron,  and  the  crane  kind,  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coast.  Many  carnivorous  birds  are 
found,  but  of  the  buzzard  varieties  (the  cathartes  of 
Wibon)  only  one  is  known.  This  is  vulgarly  called 
the  "  John  Crow."  Tliough  disgusting  in  its  appear- 
ance, it  is  of  such  utility  in  clearing  tlie  country  of 
putrescent  carcases,  that  any  person  wantonly  destroy- 
ing one  is  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  three  pounds  sterling. 

The  sea-coast,  rivers,  bays,  creeks,  with  the  ponds 
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of  sea  and  fresh  water,  abound  with  fish.     Of  these  tli« 
calipaver,  the  mullet,  the  king-fish,  barracoota  rock- 
fish,  grouper,  jew-fish,  the  white-bait,  and  the  snapper, 
are  the  most  delicious,  equalling  any  of  the  best  de- 
scription in  Europe.     Tlie  flying-fish,  the  dolphin,  the 
dword,  the  parrot,  the  sun,  and  the  boneeto,  are  among 
the  second  class ;  and  the  john-a-dory,  the  cutlass,  the 
old  wife,  the  torpedo,  and  the  porpoise,  among  the  third. 
The  sea-monsters  are  the  sea-cow,  the  devil-fish, 
and  the  shark.     The  sea-cow  (Trichecus  manati)  is 
of  enormous  size,  and  resembles  the  animal  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  quality 
of  its  flesh.     It  is  amphibious,   and  is  often   found 
grazing  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     The  devil-fish  is  flat, 
of  amazing  breadth,  and    altogether   disgusting   in 
appearance.     It  is  harpooned  like  the  whale,  and 
yields  a  valuable  oil.     Among  these  might  writh  pro- 
priety be  classed  the  sword-fish.     One  of  these  was 
caught   in    Kingston   harbour    some    months    since, 
measuring  fix)m  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  tail 
11  feet  10  inches  ;  length  of  the  sword  3  feet  5  inches ; 
extreme  breadth   at  the   shoulder   1  foot   7  inches ; 
weight  270  lbs.     Sharks  are  numerous,   and   are  of 
immense  size  and  of  great  voracity.     One  of  these 
monsters  was  caught  some  time  ago  near  Old  Harbour 
full  10  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  girth  of  the  largest 
uzed  man.    There  were  found  in  his  stomach,  on  open- 
ing him,  fifteen  asses*  *  hoofs  and  legs  from  the  knee 

*  Amm  and  mules  are  imported  in  large  numbers  from  the  Spanish 
Main :  probablj  this  huge  creature  had  supped  heartily  after  a  ship- 
wreck. 
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<WDwardB,  half  an  undressed  cow-hide,  rolled  up  for 
tttmog,  and  a  piece  of  heef  of  about  six  pounds* 
vei^    Both  sea  and  land  turtle  are  plentiful,  as 
^  oysters,  craw-fish,  and  land-crabs.    The  oysters 
are  small,  and  are  usually  found  attached  to  the  roots 
lod  stems  of  the  mangroTc,  which,  obtruding  them- 
idrea  into  the  sea,   the  oysters  fasten  upon  them. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  representation  of  oysters 
growing  on  trees.     Turtle  is  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
bouhood  of  Kingston  and  Old  Harbour :  it  feeds  on 
miF^rasB.     Tie  female   lays   an   almost   incredible 
number  of  eggs — ^it  is  supposed  between  800  and  900. 
lliey  are  caught  in  nets,  by  the  harpoon,  or  by  the 
hand,  by  torchlight     When  laid  on  the  back  they  are 
incapable  of  effecting  their  escape.     There  are  two  or 
three  species  of  the  land-crab.     That  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  mountain-crab,  and  which  is  found  in 
particulAr  districts  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  has 
been  considered  the  greatest  delicacy  in  the  world. 
Tlie  habits  of  these  animals  are  remarkable.     In  their 
retreats  in  the  mountain  districts,  which  are  generally 
about  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach,  they  inhabit 
the  earth  and  the  stumps  of  trees.     They  go  down  to 
the  sea  once  a  year  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  per- 
form their  march  in  a  straight  line  with  the  exactest 
ord^  allowing  no  obstacle  that  can  be  surmounted  to 
obstruct  their  course,  even  climbing  over  houses  and 
predjntous  rocks.     Here  they  remain  until  the  young 
ones  have  attained  sufficient  size  and  strength  for  the 
journey,  when  they  return  to  their  habitations  followed 
by  the  young  fry.    They  begin  to  spawn  in  December 
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SOL  ■-unisarj.  miL   mciiic  tsieat  TimfliR.  mrtS  Mij^ 
urt  viiii9iCi«r-««L  ic  iir  -^l^  niiik.  mc  arf  id  iIibi 
iieri^?!^in  n  ziMf  *^Ba»ffL  iif  mmxiaiic-    Anndier 
it-  itimiL  niL  tik  Bnnn  adf  ir  ^aif  isuaeiic.  "hm  cif 
uuhlrr^.     I^uriuE  tiit   nun  snumL  ihrr  ^ririB.  aad 

_  •  a.  •  « 

lOiC  '.!:»arrEr]r  By  «i:niH'  crpriif  &iiiiBfi5  IlifT  are  kejit 
i\v  mciidii!-  n.  rmrrtik.  or  sanif-  (fdinr  jibmr  «f  JCimUjv 
azid.  rieiuc  it*i  ^^  mitl  snd  tbe  re^Soaf  fiT  iv^ctdUea, 
tr*r  hhii'.is:  lt  sTtssi  8  QeBciirT  as>  tb^  noczifiua  qxan. 
"  TL^ts^  tre  C'fLBL  fcicDQ  in  ETfiTf^vajiobw  jmd  feed  and 
fatira  '.n  ttif-  dfAO.  Hcnoe-  iri£>  in  Enchoid  the  dead 
ar*-  sAJa  ::-  '\tt  Imi  f-.r  v.inasw  is  Jam&Sca  tbeT  are 

Rfjiti'^'h  bst  r-czi!rr^:>"iifw  >.-:::  fe^  c»f  Tbem  are  reDomoos. 
A:u''.»i:g  ibe-«e  iLTr  tbe  i;uiDerk»ii5  lizard  tr.V :  the  guano, 
:iif-  caia^ji'.iL  tLe  giJ^::-wa5ji.  aud  ibe  fJii^tnor.  or  cay- 
laeri-  CH"  sTiaiea.  "Jbt-  s-iher,  {be  Waci  and  the  vellow. 
^>f  ihe  pTaajler  r»:^}»::]i-?^  ibe  c^cnjiede  and  the  scorpioii. 
TIj'-  allifTtiUT  i*  the  giant  of  the  Aiwrwn  race ;  it  in- 
fcirt-  tfie  rivers  and  lair':»C'n='  near  the  5<^a,  and  is  fire- 
t\uifn\]\  to  he  found  in  the  neighWurhood  of  Kingston, 
Old  Ilarlxiur.  Salt  River,  and  AUisator  Poni  on  the 
-^mxhum  L'oaL^X.  Tliev  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  K'nptlj.  and,  notwitlistamling  a«^errions  to  the  eon- 
trary,  do  not  hesitate,  under  eertain  eireum^tances,  to 
attack  njan,  a-s  on  the  authority  of  the  puhlie  prints 
two  or  three  individuals  have  heen  killed  bj  them 
**ithin  tlie  larrt  three  years.  The  female  generally 
hiyg  between  tliirty  and  forty  eggs  ;  she  deposits  them 

*  Hailin's  Colouiei. 
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in  tone  stmnj  «pot  on  the  sea-boach,  coTor- 
orer  vith  tnnd.  TKej  arc  hatched  by  the 
kat  «f  tke  fun  in  about  thirty  days  after  they  are  laid, 
lime  both  the  male  and  female  alligators 
Am  toon  as  the  yowig  ones  are  hatched  they 
tfv  barm  by  the  female  on  Iht  back  into  the  sea, 
vbm  dbr  learhes  them  to  swim.  The  eggs  have  a 
mamelled  surfiu^Ct  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
tbr  we  of  those  of  the  Muscory  duck.  The 
<|»eie<  of  lixard  is  so  domesticated  that  it 
■ay  br  rtAnderrd  a  regular  inmate  of  erery  dwelling, 
m  are  abn  centipedes  and  scorpions.  The  stings  of 
iht  Uitrr  ha«e  lir«*n  known  to  occasion  dt^ath.  Snakes 
« JI  ««NHinH*9  defeml  themselves  against  an  attack  by 
bqt  thi*ir  bite  is  rarely  known  to  pn)vo  fatal, 
vrllcm  make  Nimctimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
frrt  ;  it  l«  remarkably  indolent,  and  is  killed  and 
by  •«ime  of  thi-  African  triU^ji.  Tlicse  reptiles 
■^»«Tou«  in  tcNnc  distriets^  ami  iH»t  imfriHjuently 
dvrlling-hfmiies  in  the  cnuntrj*.  The  writer  has 
xm*t  €tt  thm*  instanci*9  fiiund  them  in  housc^s  which 
b&«  irru|it«*d>  and  onr<*  narrowly  e2»ca{N*d  having  a 
•ttair  fiir  hii^  lii*dfellow.  An  fMx*urrence  fif  this 
M  rrlati^  aj»  having  actually  taken  pluee.  A 
irlkm  pnake  finding  iu  way  thnmgh  the  jea- 
*  c/  a  plantatifin-houj«e,  roih^l  itsi*lf  up  on  the 
hH  m  vfaM-h  a  frmtlcnian  ma^i  i<Ki*ping  :  feeling  iMrnie- 
heavily  upon  him  in  tht*  morning,  he  o|)ciied 
In  his  amaiement  and  horror  Ix-held  a 
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huge  snake  close  upon  his  body.  He  was  so  terror- 
stricken  that  he  could  neither  moTe  nor  call  for  as- 
sistance, and  in  this  situation  continued  until  relieved 
by  a  negro  servant,  who  had  come  into  his  apartment 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  not  having  left  his  room 
at  his  usual  hour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  reptile  atoned  for  its  temerity  by  its  life. 

Insects  crawl  upon  the  ground  and  float  in  the 
atmosphere  as  numerous  as  dense  forests,  gloomy 
caverns,  stagnant  waters,  and  a  tropical  sun  can 
quicken  them  into  life.  Ants,  cockroaches,  fire-flies, 
mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  chigoes,  spiders,  bees,  and 
wasps.  Ants  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
so  completely  infest  the  repositories  of  food,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  industrious  and  cleanly  housewives  is 
severely  taxed  for  expedients  to  preserve  them  firom 
their  depredations.  The  white,  or  wood-ant,  displays 
on  a  larger  scale  the  arts  and  organization  for  which 
the  species  is  so  famed  in  England,  and  is  particu- 
larly destructive  to  houses.  Cockroaches  are  another 
formidable  foe  to  domestic  cleanliness  and  economy. 
The  fire-fly  is  a  beautiful  and  harmless  insect,  of  a 
greyish  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  conmion 
beetle.  It  emits  a  brilliant  light  from  two  globular 
orbs  just  above  the  eye ;  and  the  millions  of  them  that 
in  the  country  flutter  among  the  trees  and  in  the  cane- 
fields  on  a  dark  night  have  a  most  interesting  appear- 
ance. They  resemble  a  kind  of  second  firmament  of 
luminous  points  moving  witli  all  the  eccentric  courses 
of  comets  and  meteoric  balls,  and  with  all  the  glory 
that  tracks  the  shooting  stars — 
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*  Ami  fni|  bt^ft  aod  ooptt  b  brig  lit 
Widi  ikt  ^«ick  inflj  •  playi^  ligbt ; 
lA*  iWiHBBdt  of  ikt  fparUiof  fcmi 


Tkr  light  which  they  emit  is  m  considerable  that 

tke  cruel  practice  exists  among  the  negroes  of  making 

tkrm  mfaaenre  the  use  of  candles  by  securing  a  nuin- 

itrr  el  them  in  a  glass  or  other  transparent  vessel. 

Tbr  way  io  which  they  arc  most  easily  caught  is  by 

kkfviiig  a  6ery  stick,  thus  keeping  up  a  kind  of  inter- 

Mtiag  light  similar  to  that  produced  by  themselves. 

Bat  of  all  the  insect  tribes  the  most  annoying  is  the 

«uM)uito»  esperially  to  new-comers.     It  would  appear 

that  thr\  have  an  aversion  to  blood  in  which  the  serum 

»  m  e&ceSiS  thn>ugh  disease,  or  in  which  the  bl<Mxl  is 

changed  in  its  c(»nstituent  principles ;  iis  it 

itli  universal  experience  that  a   Eun)])ean 

Ij  arrived  is  much  more  liable   to  their  attacks 

a  nativr,  or  an  individual  who  has  been  for  any 

4/  tinn*  in  the  countr)'.     It  is  si^arcely  distin- 

fOMkmhie  from  the  common  gnat  by  ordinary  oltstTvers. 

Thr>  mmurtiuH'*  fill  the*  atmospiiere ;  and,  Unng  fur- 

ith  a  pn>tiiiM*iii  for  punc*turing  the  skin,  attack 

u&rti«c-n<d  parts  of  the  iNidy,  or  thoM*  but  i«ligbtly 

aod  cMivrr  thtnn  with  lilisters,  which  cn^ate 

1  'mtf>k*rablc  itching  as  liave  (Kx^asioninl  ver)' 

n4wrK|u«*ncii»  to  the  suflTerers. 

A*  a  iMvianar}  pn»tiTti<ni  against  their  attacks  by 

the  beiU  an*  comnumlv  surrounded  bv  curtains 

<d  hfrht  gaujMN  or,  as  it  is  calli*d,  mosquito-net.     In 

Mtoataou*,  owing  Ui  their  numbi*rs  and  the  fiercc- 

of  tfarir  attacks,  the  sensation  they  produ(v  i» 
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scarcely  endurable ;  and  tlie  only  means  erf  obtaining 
partial  relief  is  by  kindling  a  fire,  and  csreating  clouds 
of  smoke.  The  Ute  of  tbe  small  black  sender  and 
tarantula  is  sometimes  fiitaL  The  cell  of  the  latter 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  natural  curfoatitt. 
Bees  are  numerous ;  and,  if  cultirated  and  preMfred 
from  ants  and  other  enemies,  would  become  a  source 
of  considerable  profit 

The  sand-fly  is  a  retf  ttinute  cKpterotis  itisect, 
which  abounds  on  the  sea  shoi^.  It  is  ibrnddaUe 
from  its  numbers:  pitiicturing  the  skin  in  fhiistttte 
manner  as  the  mosquito,  and  occasiotiing  the  sttM 
sensations  as  that  insect 

The  chigo  is  a  species  of  acarus.  It  penietnit^is  the 
skin  of  the  toes  and  feet ;  once  secured  in  the  carity  it 
has  thus  formed,  it  constructs  a  bag  or  nest, — thei^ 
deposits  its  eggs,  and  hatches  a  numerous  progeny. 
The  bag  is  extracted  by  a  needle;  and,  wheb  fdSi 
grown,  is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  blue  pea. 
If  suffered  to  remain  in  the  flesh  for  any  length  of 
time,  its  progeny  would  so  augment,  each  young  one 
producing  a  separate  bag,  as  to  occasion  violent  in- 
flammation, and  probably  amputation  of  the  limb. 

The  guinea-worm  (filaria  aredinensis)  a  dangerous 
and  disgusting  animal,  is  parasitic  in  man.  It  fass 
been  found  in  negroes  imported  from  Africa  fixnn  ax 
to  twelve  feet  in  length.  It  is  usually  found  in  die 
thick  part  of  the  leg,  or  round  the  eye,  and  sooner  of 
later  destroys  the  life  of  its  victim. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DlVtSIOHS. 


VilUfM-^HouMi;  eitotior 
and  iattrior  tnuigf  mrnt. 


Thb  uland  b  divided  into  thnv  a>unties — Middle- 
•r&«  SuirrY,  and  (^ornwall;  and  these  are  »ubdi- 
Tided  into  twenty -three  parishes.  It  contains  six  towns 
aftd  twmt)  -«rTen  rillages,  inde[M>ndently  of  those  which 
have  brm  renmtly  <*stablish<Hl  by  t\w  peasantry.  The 
piiiripal  of  the  old  settlements  an*  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vrgm.  <c  Spanish  Town,  tht*  capital ;  Kingston,  Port 
RayaL  Muiitt^gu  Ray,  Falmoutli,  Savaniia-la-Mar, 
LarvA.  Morant  Ray,  Port  Antonif)«  Annotti>  I^y, 
Pun  Bfaria,  St.  Anni**s  Dav,  RIack  Kivcr,  and  Old 
llarfKiur. 

Spanish  T«»wn  is  sitiiate<i  ^\n  the  liank**  of  th<'  Rio 
fVjhnr«  Dearly  at  tW  extn*mity  of  a  noMc  plain, 
Wiundrd  In*  the  C'olar  Vallev  Mountain^  on  tli«'  N. 
Mmd  N.  W.,  and  i^i  six  niiK*s  di.*«tnnt  fnun  tin*  A*a  at 
P<tf1  IIrtidf*rPiiii  ami  Pajwage  Ft»rt.  \  large  ^{iiare 
ipim  tin'  crntn*  of  the  town,  fonniMl  !»y  public 
in  the  S|lani^h  .\nicrif*an  ^tyk^  wbirh  are 
i«r,  and  display  amsidcrabli*  arcliitc*rtural  taste. 
ilvmn  rnmmt  House*- -including  InMieath  tiR*  same  nM>f 

iiiff. 
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the  Council  Chamber,  Court  of  Chancery,  and  variouj 

other  offices — occupies  the  whole  of  the  west  aide.    I 

is  considered  the  most  substantial  and  commodious  o 

any  building  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  West  Indies 

and  was  erected  by  the  colonists  at  the  cost  of  5O,000J 

A  range  of  equal  extent,  called  the  House  of  Assem 

bly,  but  wliich  includes  the  County  Court-House,  an 

the  offices  of  judicial  and  other  functionaries,  stand 

directly  opposite.     At  one  end  of  the  northern  rang 

is  the  Arsenal  and  Guard-House ;  at  the  other,  th 

offices  of  the  Island  Secretarj*,  connected  by  a  tempi 

that  contains  a  statue  of  Lord  Rodney,  erected  i 

commemoration  of  his  victor)-  over  the  French  fleet  i 

1782,  and  a  beautiful  semi-circular  colonnade.      Coi 

responding  with  this,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is 

range  on  the  south  side,  containing  magnificent  room 

for  public  amusements,  and  offices  for  miscellaneoi 

public  puq)()ses.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  are 

thus  formed  contains  a  garden  in  beautiful  order,  ii 

tersected  by  gravel  walks.      Ornamented  by  choic 

trees,  flowers,  and  shnibs,  and  protected  from  spolis 

tion  by  elegant  palisades,  it  creates  a  rational  sourc 

of  recreation  and  amusement  to  the  elite  of  the  towi 

for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  publi 

spirit  of  Mr.   Custos  Ramsiiy.      Tlie   Barracks,    tli 

^Tiiirch,  the  Wesleyan  (liai)el,  and  the  premises  < 

the  Riptist  Missionary  Society,  in  addition  to  a  fe 

^autiful  ^-illas  that  adorn  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  ai 

tii*»  Drincipal  objects  of  attraction  to  the  stranger.    Th 

tion  is  estimated  at  alxmt  10,00(). 
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Kingston,  the  great  commercial  city,  and  which 
ccNitains  a  population  of  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
stands  on  a  gentle  slope  of  the  Liguanea  Mountains 
(immediately  in  the  rear),  which  form  a  part  of  the 
hi^iest  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain  chain.  It  is  ter- 
minated on  the  east  by  a  small  battery,  called  Rock 
Fort ;  on  the  west  by  an  extensive  lagoon  on  the  road 
to  S^nish  Town  and  Passage  Fort ;  and  on  the  south 
by  Fort  Augusta  and  the  narrow  channel  by  which  it 
is  approached  from  Port  Royal,  from  the  latter  of 
which  it  appears  almost  enclosed  by  a  semi-circular 
ridge  of  mountains. 

Tie  streets  are  long,  formed  in  straight  lines,  inter- 
secdng  each  other  at  right  angles.  As  with  Jamaica 
towns  in  general,  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  and  all  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  un- 
paved,  and  infested  with  domestic  animals,  reflect  but 
little  credit  on  the  city  authorities.  Tlie  houses  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  are  chiefly  two  stories  high,  and 
are  enclosed  with  spacious  verandahs  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  style.  The  Church,*  the  Chapels  of  Ease, 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  two  of  the  Wesleyan  and  one  of  the 
Baptist  chapels,  are  large,  substantial,  and  beautiful 
buildings,  as  are  also  the  Court  House,  the  Military 
Establishment  at  Up  Park  Camp,  and  the  villas,  half 
hidden  by  the  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  the  slopes  of  Liguanea. 

Port  Royal  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  narrow 


the  altar  of  the  church  lies  Admiral  Beiibow,  and  in  an- 
il a  tomb  which  bears  the  armi  and  name  of  tlie 
Bobk  fiunil  J  of  the  Talboti. 
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peninwih  wliicfa  is  eoneetod  vidi  die 
tbe  east  of  KingBton  and  Port  Rojal  hariwis,    Tk 
town,  but  a  miserable  wreck  of  its  fcrnier 
orBamented  with  sereral  laige  and  beantifid 
bebm^ng  to  the  naral  and  mifitaiy  departmcnlB^  ^V^ 
tber  with  some  handsome  and  capacaoiis  private  kmnes.  i 
It  presents  an   imposii^  appearance  from  die  sea;   j 
groves  of  eocua-nut  trees  in  statelj  csolumns,  wafii^   ^ 
their  verdant  branches  among  the  buOdings ;  hot  the 
streets  are  irregular  and  narrow,  and  the  town  ahoge- 
dier  possesses  but  little  claim  to  cleanliness.     Onoe  a 
place  of  tlie  greatest  wealth  and  importance  in  As 
New  World,  it  is  now  periiaps  the  poorest  and  most 
wrcftcJied  ;  an  occurrence  which,  owing  to  the  short- 
siglitcd  policy  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  "  spirit  and 
maimers  of  the  age,"  was  consummated  by  the  removal 
of  the  dwik-yard  to  (Canada,  and  its  consequent  aban- 
donmcmt  as  the  chief  naval  station  in  the  West  Indian 
and  North  American  colonies. 

Montcgo  Bay  towards  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  the  (!hief  town  of  the  parish  of  St  James, 
is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  opening  only  in  one  direction  towards  the 
sea.  It  is  considered  a  flourishing  and  opulent  town ; 
the  j)rivate  buildings  are  in  general  neat  and  pictu- 
rescjue,  having  usually  a  garden  in  front,  displaying  flow- 
ering shrubs,  shaded  by  aromatic  trees.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  tolerably  clean.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Baptist  (.Impel,  the  Court  House,  and  the  parish 
church,  it  contains  no  public  buildings  of  magnitude 
and  importance.     Tlie  square  and  the  market-place 
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^  spacious  and  conveniently  situated,  but  require  a 
tttle  more  of  the  elaborations  of  art  to  render  them 
igreeable  as  places  of  resort,  whether  for  piurpoees  of 
lynness  or  pleasure. 

Falmouth,  formerly  Martha  Brae,  stands  on  the  west 
■de  of  the  Harbour,  and  is  the  chief  town  and  sea^port 
of  the  parish  of  Trelawney.     It  is  of  considerable  mag- 
ntode,  and  is  increasing  both  in  extent  and  commerce. 
He  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  are  two  stO'- 
lies  high,  neat  in  external  appearance,  but,  as  is  the 
case  in  general  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  exhibit- 
iDg  a  very  unfini^ed  interior.    The  character  of  the 
town  is  American.     It  contains  some  good  public  build- 
ings among  which,  are  the  Church,  the  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  Chapek,  the  Scotch  Kirk,  the  Court  House, 
and  the  Barracks.     It  possesses  also  the  convenience 
of  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  domestic  purposes  by 
means  of  an  hydraulic  machine.     As  at  M ontego  Bay, 
the  stores  and  shops  are  well  supplied  with  merchan- 
dize and  the  town  presents  a  clean  and  rural  appear- 
ance. 

Intersected  by  several  fine  rivers,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  hills  enclosing  a  highly  cul- 
tivated district,  the  neighbourhood  of  Savanna-la-mar  is 
interesting  if  not  imposing,  but  the  town,  the  prindpal 
one  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  situated  on  an  allu- 
vial flat  on  the  beach,  is  low  and  unhealthy.  It  was  once 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  seems  now  ready 
to  submerge  in  the  sea.  Some  good  and  substantial 
houses  occupy  the  principal  street  which  rims  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  shore,  and  some  pleasant  villas 
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are  seen  in  the  suburbs,  but  it  is  not  distinguished 
for  its  public  buildings,  or  its  social  and  parodual 
regulations.  The  Baptist  Chapel,  a  neat  and  substan- 
tial building,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  town.  Lucea, 
Saint  Anne's  Bay,  Port  Maria,  and  Port  Antonio,  the 
chief  town  of  the  parish  of  Hanover,  St.  Anne's,  St 
Mary,  and  Portland  are  next  in  consideration,  all  of 
which  are  increasing  rapidly  in  extent  and  importance, 
and  are  among  the  most  picturesque  and  improving  on 
the  island. 

The  houses  in  general  are  of  various  style  and  con- 
struction. In  the  country  they  are  built  chiefly  of 
wood.  In  some  instances  they  are  raised  on  a  found- 
ation of  stone,  in  others  on  pedestals  of  stone  or  wood 
fix)m  two  to  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  buildings 
of  estates  are  usually  of  stone,  and  in  the  towns  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  they  are  principally  of  stone  or 
brick.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  some  are 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  jealousies,  or  by  these  and  sash  windows,  with 
Venetian  blinds.  To  most  of  the  houses  is  attached 
either  a  piazza  enclosed  by  jealousies  or  an  open  colon- 
nade. These,  being  usually  painted  green  and  white, 
present  a  neat  and  interesting  appearance.  The  inner 
apartments  commonly  consist  of  a  spacious  hall,  a  sit- 
ting-room, with  bed-rooms,  and  other  smaller  apart- 
ments ;  many  of  them  are  elegantly  furnished,  and  ex- 
hibit floors  of  polished  mahogany  and  cedar.  The 
kitchen,  accommodation  for  the  servants,  and  rooms 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  are  situated  at  a  dis- 
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luce  from  the  dwelling-house,  or  are,  at  least,  detached 
from  it,  and  usually  form  three  sides  of  a  square  in  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling-house,  leaving  a  court- yard  in  the 
eentre,  shaded  by  an  umbrageous  tree.     Altogether, 
die  interior  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  island  is 
far  from  being  prepossessing  to  a  stranger,  especially 
88  compared  with  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  other 
islands,  exhibiting  the  unsightly  aspect  of  dirty  streets, 
noisy  inhabitants,  and  miserable  hovels  intermixed  with 
sahstantial  and  spacious  houses.     In  their  external  ap- 
pearance, however,  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  an  European  a  picture  inexpressibly 
lefreahing  and  lovely,  adorned  by  the  cocoa-nut-tree, 
die  palm,  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  together 
widi  the    umbrageous  tamarind,    the  box,   and   the 
kenap,  which  intercept  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and 
dord  a  shadow  winch  the  panting  inhabitants  both  ap- 
predate  and  enjoy ;   whilst,  in  their  suburbs  studded 
with  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  the  eye  roams  over 
{elds  of  fresh  and  vivid  green,  every  where  interspersed 
with  groves  of  towering  cocoa-palms,  plantains,  and 
lananas  of  rich  and  variegated  foliage,  mingled  with 
plants  and  flowering  shrubs  of  every  diversity  of  form, 
tmt,  and  perfume. 

The  Roads  in  Jamaica  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
community,  and  militate  considerably  against  its  agri- 
coltural  prosperity.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  an- 
mially  voted  from  the  parochial  taxes  and  the  general 
revenue  for  their  repair,  but  to  little  purpose.  Even 
tile  lines  of  communication  between  the  principal 
towns  are  very  little  better  than  river  courses  which 
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place  the  life  of  every  traveller  in  jeopardy.  Deaths 
from  this  cause  indeed  are  of  freqnoit  oocurrenee. 
Proposals  were  made  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  sit^ 
ting  to  remedy  this  great  public  inconvemence  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  arrangements  for  the  purpose  will  be 
economical,  effective,  and  permanent 

The  whole  island  presents  evident  appearances  of 
^^olcanic  origin,*  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  tbe 
mountains  in  the  parish  of  St  George,  about  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  exists  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extinct  crater.  It  has  never  been 
known,  however,  to  exhibit  any  volcanic  action.  Great 
variety  of  soil  is  found  in  the  island.  In  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  chalky  and  calcareous,  in  others,  a  brick 
loam  of  a  chocolate  colour  i)revails.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  conijK)sed  of  a  red  uncohesive  earth  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron.  A  deep  black 
vegetable  mould  and  a  purple  loam  of  extraordinary 
vigimr  usually  occur  in  valleys  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
iKmrhmKl  of  the  high  moimtain  ranges.  This  quality 
of  soil  is  not  unfriniuently  found  in  other  situations, 
ami  is  lx*st  adapttnl  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  i*offtH\     In  thi*  nu)initain  districts  a  suhstratiun  of 

*  "  The  appi*ara»ce  of  these  tropical  islands,"  says  the  estimaUe 
authiMr  of '  A  Winter  in  the  We*t  fndie».*  *•  rising  suddenly  from  the  sea, 
and  forming  steep  pyramidjil  eleTatioiis,  •ometiines  of  bare  rock«  olhar 
times  corered  vith  greenness,  leads  one  to  trace  their  existence  to  aoBt 
Tast  impulse  fri^m  below.  There  can  lie  little  doubt,  I  suppose,  that 
ihev  are  in  frenetal  of  volcanic  t^^sin :  and  that  they  are  not  of  that 
fathomless  antiquity  to  which  s«mie  of  the  geological  strmta  pretend,  is 
pfaunly  CTtnced  by  the  circunvtance  that  the  fossil  shells  and  coral% 
v^ick  are  found  embedded  in  their  moui.taiu  topa.  are  nt\fn  precisely 
Ibt  «me  kinds  as  are  stiU  discovered  in  the  Caril<bean 
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rirli  oHMild  of  caofidefmUe  depth  is  fimnd  sCadded 
Urfpr  muTW  of  liiiie-«taiic  rock,  usually  cultivaled 
wamiaium  gruundi.  A  6ne  earth  u  found  by  the 
C«bne  in  Spanuh  Tovn,  an  aliso  iu  the  neighbour- 
I  id  Kifigwiitfi.  frtuo  whieh  exocUent  bricks  are  made. 
i;  uf  the  muontains  are  covered  with  lime-stone,  and 
Br  pUm  fjo  the  ouast  they  oppose  an  abrupt  bar- 
lo  tbr  M'A.  They  consist  generally  of  secondary 
'.  asMiciated  with  deposits  of  sand-stone,  and 
Iv  of  calcareous  fonnaticm.  In  addition  to 
■Uti*  luiii^««tone  as  one  of  tbt*  principal  rocks,  is 
grB\warke  and  the  trap-rock,  the  latter  of  which 
■left  the  action  of  fin*.  Uastard  marble,  subcr}'s- 
V  ppor.  awl  LimclUt4*d  amianthus,  occur  in  somv.  of 
pntkm.'^  in  Urge  nuubies.  Marl  is  formtnl  in  many 
I  of  the  island*  and  strata  of  argillaceous  earth, 
ilr  mountains  an*  alsi  i  ctmiposed  entirely  of  carbonate 
■r.  KiK^i-iBparisabunilant  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne; 
■  ufaer  parts,  while  free-stone  and  quarts.  Tlie 
■r  *m  the  n<«ih  side  of  the  island  fonns  whole 
cnQstJtut4*i»  nicks  of  amaxing  magnitude, 
and  land  »hells  abound  in  the  gn*at  alluvial 
■c  and  niral  banks,  and  mAdn*poms,  tliose  magni- 
a  oniainents  of  thi*  <*ea,  an*  fouml  in  several  parts 
'  tfar  rr«*t,  a^  are  numentuii  vestiges  of  organic 
ea:  whilst  «« the  tops  of  tlu*  uMmntains  lx>th  animal 
ffHsiN  of  an  extraneous  kind  oi!<*ur. 
ravorTWw  mioH*  o(  tlM*m  of  verv  considerable 
and  which  are  suppoMnl  to  hi*  connectinl  with 
\\    hastory  of  the  almriginal  inhabitants,  an* 
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niinieroiis,  and  would  abundantly  repay  the  investiga- 
tionrt  of  the  geologist 

S(?venil  varieties  of  lead  and  iron  ores  are  contained 
In  tlu!  mountains  of  Liguanea  near  Kingston,  as  also 
Hcvrral  s]M'cies  of  copper  ores  and  striated  antimony. 
A  lead-mine  was  opened  some  years  since  in  the  same 
IMirinli ;  but  it  was  discontinued,  more,  it  is  supposed,  on 
iirrniint  of  want  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit  than 
rt'oin  any  drficioncy  either  in  the  quality  or  abundance 
iif  (he  minrral.  A  copper-mine  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood in  now  in  progress  of  being  worked,  and,  ifprtm^ 
nitrd  with  viffour^  promises  considerable  pecuniary  ad- 
\  /intag(?«  to  the  company  by  whom  its  operations  are 
iiiKhTt^ikcn.  "  Tlie  Ilocilthshirc  hills,"  says  Bridges, 
'*  are  reported  to  have  furnished  the  copper  which  com- 
posed the  bells  of  the  A])bi»y  church  in  Spanish  Town." 

Particles  of  golden  mica  have  been  foimd  in  districts 
near  the  source  of  the  Rio  C^obre,  and  sometimes,  near 
Spanish  Town,  it  has  been  seen  incorporated  with  potter's 
clay.  CJold  and  silver  particles  were  evidently  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  es- 
pecially in  the  IkmI  of  the  Rio  Mina  in  Clarendon,  as 
the  n»niains  of  lavaderos  or  basins  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  which  they  were  cleaned  fix)m  their  soluble  and  ex- 
traneous cohesions. 

Situated  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  equator,  it 
will  naturally  Ik*  conceived  that  the  climate  is  of  a 
higher  temjierature  than  that  of  Europe.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  the  lowlands,  throughout  the  year, 
between  70**  and  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains variously,  according  to  their  elevation,  from  50" 
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m  7>.  Were  it  not  for  the  sea  and  land  breezes, 
vfairb  blow  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night, 
alu^matrlT,  throtighout  the  year,  and  the  masses  of 
ffiood  vfairli  often  interpose  hetwei*n  the  fienv  rays  of 
the  heat  in  the  towns  on  the  coast,  during 
of  the  year,  would  he  almost  insu|iport- 
Tbe  sea  breeze  usually  blows  on  the  south  side 
€i  ifar  idand,  from  tin*  south-east.  It  commences  in 
iW  amnuiig  and  gradually  incn*ases  until  the  middle 
of  tfar  day  :  it  then  diminishe«,  and  dii^  away  at  about 
itr  o'rlnrk.  Tht»  land  breeze  usually  8t»ts  in  between 
M^m  and  eight  oVIock  in  the  evening,  increasing  until 
Bidxasht,  and  n*as(^  about  ftmr  in  the  morning.  The 
ft«mrr  of  theM-  lireezes  is  occa^ionl•<l  bv  the  cold  air 
arvmig  ttMiards  thosi*  farU  in  which  the  air  is  nirclitHl 
M  tfar  »un\  heat :  and  tin*  latter  bv  the  hi>t  ran*(iiHl 
<tf  thr  plain!!  aiic«*mling  to  the  summits  of  the 
hen*.  Iteing  comtenMHl  by  cntld,  and  made 
ily  !ipiH*ili«-ally  bi^avicr,  it  dt*sc(*nds  Imck  in  a 
Ui  tbt*  lowlands.  TIh*  Italmv  (ri*shncss  ami 
■Jatarv  influracen  of  tbt^se  cum*nts  can  m*anvlv  In* 
raamvnl  by  th«K»e  who  have  never  ex|N*rienaHl  the 
Irrvroi  brat  of  the  titrrid  zimm*. 

T\^  air  '»  usuallv  buovant  ami  elA.<tic,  almost  uni- 
iirml}  ^|Ua1  in  )in-Niure«  ami  «*xerting  an  «*nlivcning 
tm  the  niiirits.  The  tem|N*ratun*  of  the 
altamatcM  at  fM>nu>  |M*riiMl>«  of  th«*  year  eight 
«r  ftr«  drgT»-»  :  Ihil,  unlike  many  |iarts  i»f  the  l*nited 
!«ttr«.  in  the  samt*  d<*gree  of  latitude,  it  is  not  subject 
la  MiddeD  transitions.     The?  cool<n»t  ami  most  pb^a^^mt 
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months  range  from  November  to  April,  and  the  hottest 
and  most  insalubrious  from  May  to  October. 

During  the  intervals  that  elapse  morning  and  even- 
ing, between  the  blowing  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes, 
as  well  as  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  heat  in  the  lowlands  is  dreadfully 
oppressive,  but  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning, 
from  four  to  seven  o'clock,  the  coolness,  freshness,  and 
fragrancy  of  the  air  is  delightful.     Owing  to  the  great 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  no  twilight,  and  the 
shortest  day  is  of  two  hours'  less  duration  than  the 
longest,  thus  averaging  twelve  hoiurs  from  January  to 
December.     There  is  a  difference  of  four  hours  and 
a  half  in  the  time  of  Jamaica  and  England.     When 
it  is  8  o'clock  a.m.  in  London  it  is  ^  past  12  p.m.  in 
Kingston.      The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  seldom 
varies  throughout  the  whole  year  more  than  ten  de- 
grees.    In  the  hottest  months,  on  the  plains,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  noonday  and  mid- 
night is  not  greater  than  six  degrees.     The  medium 
temperatiu-e  of  the  air  may  be  said  to  be  75*  of  Fah- 
renheit.    In  the  hottest  months,  July  and  August,  it 
is  sometimes  as  high  as  lOO""  in  the  shade,  and  in  the 
mountains  it  has  been  known  as  low  as  49°. 

Considerable  variation  is  observable  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  in  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  indi- 
viduals divide  them  into  four,  as  in  Eiu^pe,  but  gene- 
rally they  are  distinguished  by  wet  and  dry.  The  wet 
s(»asoiis  range  from  May  to  June  and  from  October  to 
November.     Tliey  are  usually  preceded,  especially  in 
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the  q>riiig9  by  oonucatioiis  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder,  reverberating  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  distant 
mountaim,  truly  appalling  to  a  stranger  in  the  tropics. 
Tlie  horizon  thickens  with  lurid  clouds  that  roll  their 
dense  masses  along  the  troubled  atmosphere  ;  suddenly 
die  tempest  bursts  ;  the  rain  falls  in  torrents — some- 
tnnes  almost  without  intermission  for  eight  or  ten  suc- 
oesdre  days,  at  other  times  during  a  period  of  several 
hours  each  day  throu^  several  weeks.  In  the  former 
case  torrents  dash  down  the  ravines  of  the  mountains 
with  dreadful  impetuosity,  tearing  up  huge  forest-trees 
in  tfieir  course,  forming  hundreds  of  cascades,  render- 
ing rivers  impassable,  and  deluging  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  plains.  Fifty  inches  of  water,  it  is  esti- 
mated, &11  on  an  average  throughout  the  year.  The 
of  elements,  as  it  has  been  ofl^n  witnessed  at  these 
by  the  writer,  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain  chain,  is  awfully  and  almost  inconceivably 
impomng.  Vast  masses  of  clouds  are  collected,  and 
stand  like  pyramids  on  the  surrounding  eminences. 
A  black  volume,  deeply  charged  with  electricity,  passes 
majestically  along,  when  suddenly  pierced  by  the 
8|Hral  tops  of  the  fixed  groups  it  acts  on  them  like  the 
discharges  of  an  electric  jar,  and  streaming  and  vivid 
lightning  pours  in  all  directions  through  the  vast  ex- 
panse, tearing  immense  forest-trees  to  atoms,  and  carry- 
ing swift;  destruction  in  its  course.  At  length  the  clouds 
disperse,  and  the  clear  blue  sky  appears — the  glorious 
sun  again  flings  abroad  his  beams,  and  the  tropical  sum- 
mer reigns  in  all  its  glory.  The  sky  is  now  tranquil, 
and  all  nature  is  dressed  in  her  richest  livery.     Nor  is 
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the  night  now  less  serene  and  beautiful :  not  a  cloud 
floats  over  the  azure  sky ;  the  stars  shed  their  light 
with  but  little  scintillation  ;  the  splendid  southern  con- 
stellation nearly  encircles  the  heavens.  Venus,  like 
the  moon,  throws  her  shadows  from  the  greater  objects 
around,  and  the  sovereign  of  night,  assuming  an  almost 
vertical  position,  seems  to  rule  as  mistress  of  a  milder 
day.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  places  on  the  globe 
to  which  these  lines  of  Homer  can  apply  with  greater 
exactness  than  to  a  West  Indian  summer's  night : — 

'*  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light : 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  lustre  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain  s  head  : 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light** 

With  proper  attention  to  dress  and  diet,  with  tem- 
perance in  the  use  of  food,  fruit,  and  wholesome  bever- 
age ;  with  care  against  exposure  to  the  mid-day  rays 
of  the  sun ;  with  moderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind, 
together  with  other  cautions  which  common  prudence 
will  suggest  to  every  reflecting  mind — ^the  climate  is 
by  no  means  so  insalubrious,  nor  is  the  heat  so  oppres- 
sive, as  is  generally  sup{K)sed,  being  more  characterized 
by  its  duration  than  its  intensity.  The  reported  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  has  arisen,  in  a  great  mea- 
swe,  from  the  frequent  and  excessive  mortality  of  the 
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truip— far  obrious  caiues  a  very  unfiur  criterion  by 
•Urlk  tfi  judgr.  Nor  U  it  to  be  estimated  by  its  past 
■iorirr  no  European  life  in  general,  as  it  would 
p4«Kly  appear,  on  investigation,  that  the  mortality 
k#  b<rfi  in  must  raises  occasioned  by  intemperance  or 


lo  tbe  iDoiintainotis  regions  it  will  pnibably  vie  in 
fButt  of  4«]uhrity  with  that  of  any  tropical  climate  in 
^  viirlil ;  an  ofiiniun  sustained  by  Dr.  Adolplnis, 
llfT  Miij«-»t%*s  lat**  insptvtor-general  of  hosupitali* 
■  Jtiaiica,  ami  by  Sir  James  (lark.  Her  Maji^styV 
fk\  •jrian :  the  one*  from  pi*rsonal  experience  and  ob- 
■mA::.4u  tin-  «»tlM*r  in  his  work  cm  the  sanitive  influ- 
f^rr  *.f  rlimate.  Sir  James  Clark  recommtmds  it  cV 
a  tifff^  tfMuiMtrarv  n*tn»at  t  to  invalids  in   the  earlv 

*  Mf  L««itf  rrtaarii.  with  n«aiMlrrmlil«  MtcWr,  «iid  uuC  a  littli*  truth. 
•m  *  TW  ll«ifl«ifv«n  k«p|a  Utr  bouri  «t  nifrhl ;  ItHingc*  a>)int  in  tkw 
,  fvrmMtmUan  «t  tlmiMt  uii  luails  uf  flnh.  fish,  aiid  fruit* ;  )ut«v 
;  tiilute*  •itli  «lr.  pivlrr,  puiirh,  rUrrt,  uhI  madeira. 
iJv  jumC-LiiC  all  Incrfhrr;  ami  rmitiituf*  tJits  inwU*  ol'  liiiit|r. 
iM  k%  rii—liwtif  mauuni^  hu  •ttmiarh  with  tucb  aii  brt«ni):rnr<»u* 
fer  haa  UjU  tW  fiHmiialitMl  fur  a  plmtiful  crup  uf  ailinrnt*. 
cii^  pj*tfaii  vrrrt  fur  all  uf  them  :  tlirn*  arr  many  w\m  art  uii 
faCMa^  |*Un;  tbi,«iffii  almtMd  all  triiit|crr«a  in  tumr  {luint  or 
TWf  «W  kaw  ailadarU  lu  t)ir  (rrmiivt  afe  berr  wm*  always 
iti|Mfali  Iirm  ui  gmrrml,  uiurril  tu  moderatr  nurnuf. 
t4  w%r»m  111  raliii|t." 

Ill  ifwakuMC  *^  the  rliniatf  (if  Jamaica,  mj«:— **  The- 
•<  tbr  mmmfaiiMHia  (iMtricta  avtraipra,  from  January  tu 
m  1km  «vly  mi«iiaif.  M  dryrrrt;  in  tlir  aftrmuuii,  70.  From 
1»  iww.  40  .  la  iW  altrtniiiiii,  TA.  Fmm  Junr  to  Seplnnhrr,  A.'i : 
k  A»  ^NfMNOB,  JO.  Fn«i  Hr|4rmt«r  tu  I>r<-emljrr.  68;  in  thr  aArr. 
■^  TSl  Tba  may  b*  n<Mi«l#rff«l  lf««  mrtan  trm|tfraturr  uf  a  irrira  i.f 
^»'  Y*.  3IX  — II*  «lii»— "^  CunvaIrM>mU  from  iilbcr  yula  i>f  tlf 
hia  4iin»  rwiilirabW  l«iidlt  frum  a  irntlcnca  uf  a  frw 
\f  m  Aa  WfiB>.     It  if  •!»  a  alt  teniporary  iftmat  fur  con- 
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Stages  of  consumption.      The  principal  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  are   here  subject  are  fevers  and 
dysentery,  both  of  which  might  be  considerably  alle- 
viated, if  not  in  some  instances  avoided,  by  timdy 
precaution.     The  author  has  personally  known  seven! 
persons,  both  white,  coloured,  and  black,  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  years.     On  these  accounts,  and  for  reasooB 
relating  to  temporal  circumstances,  there  is  perhaps  no 
part  of  the  world  to  which  European  farmers,  with 
small  capital  and  large  families,  could  so  advantage* 
ously  emigrate.     The  following  precautions,  by  the 
llev.  M.  Hough,  B.A.,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the 
East  Indies,  with  a  few  alterations  may  be  rendered 
applicable  to  the  West. 

^^  I  have  said  that  life  is  often  endangered  by  im- 
prudence as  well  as  other  causes.  This  suggests  a  few 
oWrvations  that  may  be  useful  to  future  missionaries. 
Many  g^xnl  men,  by  inattention  to  their  health  and 
lieeiiloss  oxjK>sure  to  the  sun,  have  incapacitated  them- 
selves for  lalnnir  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived. 
A  missionarj^  may  not  immediately  feel  any  inconve- 
niemv  from  the  beat,  but  he  should  not  too  readily 
calculate  u{H)n  exemption  from  its  usual  influence  upcm 
the  Eun)pean  constitution.  The  power  of  a  vertical 
Hideseribable,  and  verj*  fi?w  persons  indeed  are 
impunity  to  expose  themselves  to  its  fervid 

•ill  M  oUmt  ioTslkU.    Lucm,  aln,  hat  m  high  lepntelMD 

ilMng  tbt  inhabitanti^  and  it  often  icaorted  to  by  coiiv«le»- 

i  tiliniaHf  it  c^wl  and  plcMuit,  exoepi  during  the  moDtfai 

'    (P.  311.) 
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rays.  A  missionary  should  never  go  out  uncovered 
during  the  day.  In  moving  about  among  the  schools 
and  other  objects  requiring  his  attention  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  his  home,  he  ought  always  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  ;  and  when  his  duties  call  him 
to  any  distance,  he  should  go  if  possible  in  a  covered 
ceUcfe.  To  uxUk  a  mile  in  a  tropical  sun^  with  the  heat 
reflected  upon  you  from  the  ground^  and  burning  your 
feet  as  well  as  scorching  you  from  above,  will  generally 
exhaust  the  powers  of  the  body,  and  consequently  de- 
press the  energies  of  the  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  you  incapable  of  attending  to  the  duty  you 
went  to  perform. 

"  In  tropical  climates  regularity  is  the  grand  secret 
of  health.  Regularity  in  everything — in  exercise,  rest, 
food,  and  study.  In  most  Em*opean  constitutions  the 
stomach  soon  becomes  deranged  by  the  excessive  heat 
and  dmnge  of  diet ;  but  its  health  is  most  likely  to  be 
preserved  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  wholesome 
quality  of  food,  by  moderation  in  the  quantity,  and  re- 
gularity in  the  hours  of  repast.  In  his  native  land  a 
healthy  person  may  despise  such  precautions,  finding 
them  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  to  neglect  them  in  hot 
countries  will  soon  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution. 

**  Exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  cool  of  the  day 
before  sun-rise,  and  about  sun-set.  The  morning  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred,  as  the  air  is  then  fresh  and  the 
ground  cool  from  the  dew ;  whereas  in  the  evening, 
both  are  often  too  much  heated  to  refresh  you.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  preserve  yoiu*  health,  and  keep 
yourself  fresh  and  active  for  your  important  work,  you 
should  always  be  out  at  day-break,  and  home  again  \{ 
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possible  before  the  sun  has  been  up  half  an  hour.  I 
have  frequently  felt  exposure  to  the  sun  for  the  first 
half-hour  of  the  day  deprive  me  of  the  refreshment  re- 
ceived from  the  previous  exercise.  Journeys  should 
always  be  performed  early  in  the  morning  or  towards 
the  decline  of  the  day.  To  enable  you  to  rise  at  an 
early  hour  you  should  retire  early  to  rest,  otherwise 
you  may  suffer  as  much  inconvenience  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  sleep  as  from  any  other  cause. 

"  The  degree  and  description  of  exercise  to  be  taken 
must  be  regulated  by  every  individual's  constitution ; 
in  general,  gentle  exercise  is  most  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
attend  to  the  first  symptoms  of  indisposition.  A  slight 
head-ache  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
if  neglected,  as  it  would  generally  arise  from  some  ob- 
struction of  the  system." 

Let  not  these  hints  be  thought  irrelevant  to  our 
present  design.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  his  health 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  a  missionary's  mind, 
and  camiot  be  more  appropriately  given  than  in  a 
missionary  work. 

Storms  and  Hurricanes'^  are  less  frequent  in  Ja^ 
maica  than  in  Barbadoes  and  some  of  the  other  Carib- 
bean islands,  or  even  than  they  were  in  Jamaica  for- 
merly. They,  however,  occasionally  occur,  carrying 
devastation  and  misery  in  their  train.  To  one  of  these 
awful  visitations  of  the  Almighty,  although  by  no  means 

*  Hurricanes  are  so  called  from  the  Indian  word  kurrica.  They  are 
violent  tempests  of  wind,  which  generally  happen  a  day  or  two  before 
the  full  or  new  moon  next  the  autumnal  equinox  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 
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» tmiUr  and  dettrucdve  as  those  which  occurred  in 

Kn;  and  IH15«  the  author  was  an  eye-witness.     It 

WfBan  its  drsniating  course  in  the  middle  of  the  night» 

al  vitb  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  dur- 

iifr  vfaarh  it  snnnefl  to  he  gathering  fresh  energy  in 

anW  tu  rraew  it^  assaults  with  greater  violence,  con- 

tiBQrd  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  following  day. 

It  va»  pff^rrrded  liy  an  awful  stillness  occasionally 

bmkm  h\  an  indistinct  sound  n>sembling  the  roaring 

ft  a  ratarari.  tw  the  blowing  of  winds  through  a  forests 

bv  aa  intmniMnfin  of  the  diurnal  breeze, — by  an  al- 

inrappiinablr  heat,  the  thermometer  standing  at 

l«.'i  and  h^^  of  Fah.-, — by  vast  accunlulation^ 

c/  rapriur  m«>%tng  in  tht*  direction  (»f  the  mountaint^ — 

by  tttrk*  i»f  M*a-gullK« — by  a  deep  portentou^n  ghmm 

lEraduaiU  incTea«ing  and  (ivcrspreading  the  hemi.^pbert>. 

'hf%  all  tht-  iitncas  indeed*  whirh  an*  said  to  In*  their 

pf»^TirN^>.     Vnnn  thn»e  o'clock  until  nearly  the  bn*ak 

i/  ^«.  thf  IS^hming  was  terrific  Iw^yond  description: 

JhoBinatinc  tht*  «h(ileciincave  of  IleaviMi,  and  darting 

•ffMivfitU  in  ten  thouj^nd  fiintastic  fonns,  whilst  the 

•y-irrl»-ratj«»ii«  of  tin*  thuiMler,  tvhcHMl  Imck  bv  the  clis- 

tasr!   aifuntaiii^    M*<*roed  to  i^liake  the  pillan*  of  tht* 

««jrth.    a»  if  riinnnis^ioiMHt    to   M*al    the  diHun   of  the 

vciii     Tin-  rain  di>4viHlf*<t  in  tom*ntj(,  and  an  awful, 

ami  r«)m|uu-t  glcNini  ov4*r^hailowiMt  the  face  of 

TTh-  rooming  of  the  deluge  cnmld  wan-ely 

biir  ict^^-nti^fl  an  a>|K*ct  nton*  di.»nial.    It  was  a  intIimI 

vi  i^arful  ftu^pi-n^ti*  ainl  temir.     'Ilie  wind  U^gan  tii 

imjm  frxitu  timr  mirth*  but  on  attaining  the  a(*nir  of  it> 

\  H  bhrw  from  all  parts  of  the  com|)a.s^,  and 

b5 
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carried  ruin  on  its  wings.  In  eyery  direction  were 
dismantled  houses,  shattered  fences,  uprooted  trees, 
and  the  ground  strewed  with  shingles,  splinters, 
branches  of  trees,  fruit,  and  leaves.  The  writer's  gar- 
den was  a  wilderness,  and  his  dwelling-house  shook  to 
its  foundation.  Every  habitation  around  was  closed, 
every  crevice  filled  up,  and  every  tenant  in  total 
darkness.  All  business  was  of  coiurse  suspended,  and 
not  an  individual  to  be  seen  but  at  intervals,  when  one 
cautiously  appeared  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  situ- 
ation, and  to  view  the  desolation  around.  Nothing 
was  to  l>e  seen  or  heard  but  the  pelting  of  the  storm 
and  the  continued  sighs  of  elemental  tumult. 

**  Venti  vis 

luterdum  rapido  percurmis  turbiui  compos 

ArUiribus  magiio  steriiit  moiitesque  supremo, 

Silvefrogis  Tetat  flabri».'**  Lucretius,  lib.  i.,  1372. 

Tlie  last  earthquake  in  Jamaica  was  that  of  1692, 
which  engulphed  Port   Royal ;  shocks,  however,  arc 
of  verj'  common  occurrence,  some  of  such  severity  as 
to  excite  considerable  alarm  and  occasion  serious  in- 
jury.   One  of  the  mast  appalling  that  has  occurred  for 
many  years  was   experienceil   in   the  month  of  Fe- 
•V  last,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  imexpected 
«  of  a  comet  and  the  dreadful  calamity,  in 
le  awful  dispensations  of  IHrine  Providence 
dly  mvolved  several  of  the  windward  islands, 
•tied  an  alarm  which  it  is  hoped  will  operate 
aDj  upon  society  at  large. 

*  *<  Oft  through  the  raragcd  plain 
rhulwind  iweept  the  furioas  g«le, 
nnjeitic  trees,  aod  with  ttrocif  blaaCi 
IIn  Ifllly  monntuiii.*' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


rOPULATIOX. 


Stock,  Laod  ia  Cultrratioo,  Afpricul- 
^  Hofftinahwv — lapnivfaifliiU :  Implementa,  Mftcbiuery — Pmetit 
«f  Hwtkmodrf — ^Tboufbu  oo  Immifrmtkn. 


The  Donbrr  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  on  the  first 
puwcMon  (»f  the  ii»lancl  by  the  Spaniards  has  been 
warioQjJj  estimated.  According  to  some  writers  they 
to  leTeral  hundred  thousand ;  acconiing  to 
fttiro  ftixtv  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousanfl. 
to  the  everlasting  infamy  of  the  Spanish  name,  it 
m  rmjrdrd  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  mass  of 
brings  was  entirely  exterminated  within  fifty 
of  their  subjetnion  to  their  lawl(*ss  invaders. 
As  perriously  stated*  the  first  Spanish  colony  was  esta- 
Uiikvd  bv'  rVm  Juan  d*EsquinH*l,  under  the  authority 
•f  Diego  (  olumbuis  ami  consisted  of  seventy  {lersons. 
At  sminiiie  pcTiwhi  this  number  was  ini*reased^  al- 
dbDugh  fubjert  to  firequtmt  variations,  so  that  on  the 
of  the  island  by  Penn  and  Venabli*s,  tht* 
and  Portuguese  amount4*d  to  1500,  with  an 
fi^jwd  nqmher  of  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves.  Tnder 
tir  Rritisli  the  popukticm  rapidly  increased,  exhibiting 
la  the  than  apace  of  seven  years  a  total  of  2600  men. 
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645  women,  408  children,  and  552  negroes,  witli 
2917  acres  of  land  under  coltivation. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affidrs  in  the  mother 
coimtry  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  the  tide  of  inuni- 
gration  was  yery  connderable.  Hie  total  number 
of  slayes  imported  to  Jamaica  ance  the  conquest  of 
the  island  to  the  abolition  of  the  slaye-trade  in 
1805  was  850,000,  and  this,  added  to  40,000  brou^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  makes  an  aggregate  of  890,000,  ex* 
clusiye  of  all  births  since  that  period.  Immediately 
after  the  abolition  of  the  slaye-trade,  the  slaye  popu- 
lation varied  from  300,939  to  322,421.*  To  the  great 
discredit  of  the  public  authorities,  no  accurate  census 
of  the  island  has  been  taken  for  many  years,  and  thus 
no  correct  statement  can  be  made  respecting  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed  that 
the  aggregate  population,  including  30,000  whites,  is 
now  half  a  million,  which  is  about  seventy  persons  to 
a  square  mile.  This  proportion  is  small  compared 
with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  with 
Barbadoes,  where  there  are  600  to  a  square  mile  ;  so 
great,  however,  is  the  annual  increase  of  population, 
as  to  encom*agc  the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
more  than  doubled.     Even  at  the  present  time  it  is 

*  According  to  the  return  of  the  Compensation  Commi»ioDen  in 
Julji  1835,  the  number  of  slaTet  for  which  coropenaation  wai  giTcn  wu 
911,092.  Of  these  about  30,000  were  children  under  six  yean  of  agc^ 
and  of  tfaa  itmainder  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  were  non-pnedialt.  The 
'uluiind  tad  black  people  were  estimated  at  40,000.  Estimating  these 
^^  oo  ■■  «Mnf*  gate  6,161,9271.  to  Jamaica,  as  its  share 

Wds  one-dutd  of  tiw  total  amouDL 
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fiiUy  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it  for  agricul- 
tnral  purposes  as  well  as  to  the  means  of  its  equitable 


Tlie  itoch  required  for  agriculture  and  domestic 
purposes  are  oxen,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
poiultry,  and  several  European  domestic  animals. 
Oxen  and  mules  are  ahnost  exclusively  used  in  agri- 
colture,  and  are  generally  equal  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  of  Europe.  Horses,  except  by  small  settlers 
and  draymen  or  carriers,  are  principally  used  for  the 
sftddle  or  drawing  gigs  and  other  light  conveyances. 
Mules*  are  of  great  value  to  the  planter,  being  much 

*  Altfaougb  this  animal,  like  theipecies  id  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
oAcn  Ticioos  and  untractable,  it  generally  finds  its  match  in  the  inge- 
miitj  and  adroitness  of  its  negro  rider.  The  following  occurrence,  with 
•ouie  slight  alterations,  is  related  by  the  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel : — 
**  Hie  negro  boys  are  the  most  cunning  urchins  I  have  ever  had  to  do 
with.  While  my  vessel  was  lying  at  St  Anne*s  Bay,  Jamaica,  I  had  to 
go  to  Port  Maria  to  look  for  some  cargo ;  and  on  my  way  thither,  near 
Oracabessa,  I  came  to  one  of  the  numerous  smaU  rivers  that  empty  them- 
kIvcs  into  the  little  bays  along  the  coast.  When  at  some  distance,  I 
obsenred  a  negro  boy  flogging  his  mule  most  severely,  but  before  I  got 
up,  be  had  dismounted  and  appeared  in  earnest  talk  with  his  beast, 
whidiy  with  fore-legs  stretched  out  firm,  and  ears  laid  down,  seemed 
proof  against  all  arguments  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  water.  Quashie 
was  all  animation,  and  his  eyes  flashed  like  fire-flies.  '  Who-o!  you  no 
go  ober ;  Bery  well — me  bet  you  fippeuny  me  make  you  go.  No?  Why 
for  you  no  bet t  Why  for  you  no  go  ober?'  Here  the  mule  shook  his 
ears  to  drive  away  the  flies,  which  almost  devour  the  poor  animals  in 
that  climate.  <  Oh !  you  do  bet — bery  well ;  den  me  try.'  *'  The 
yooDg  rogue  (be  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old)  disappeared  in  the 
busb,  and  returned  in  a  few  seconds  with  some  strips  of  fanweed, 
a  lew  small  pebbles,  and  a  branch  of  the  cactus  plant.  To  put  three  or 
four  pebbles  in  each  of  the  mule's  ears,  and  tie  them  up  with  the  fan- 
weed,  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute.    He  then  jumped  on  the  animal's 
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more  c^iaUeof  oontiinioiBUKNvfliiBdbeottCT 
of  bortlieii,  lesBdioioe  in  flwir Ibod,  and  kniiAgeet 
to  the  casualties  of  disease.  Hiejr  are  imported  froB 
Englaiid,  America,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  aaareabo 
horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  CdnsidenLUe  ira»- 
hers,  howerer,  of  all  deacriptions  are  reared  in  Ae 
colony.  The  price  of  a  steer  far  agricnltoralpqipaws 
is  about  13Lj  and  of  one  fiittened  for  the  market  from 
9/.  to  10/.  and  upwards.  Beef  is  from  6dL  to  7fL 
per  lb. ;  veal  at  Ij:.  Horses,  according  to  their  sin 
and  breed,  may  be  had  at  prices  Tarying  from  ISiL  to 
100/.,  and  mules  from  15/.  to  50/.  and  upwards. 

Sheep  have  a  degenerated  appearance  compared 
with  those  of  England,  but  their  flesh  is  savoury. 
When  well  managed  they  are  very  prolific,  and,  con- 
back,  turned  round,  put  the  pUnt  to  die  animal  t  tail,  and  off  tbey  wcn^ 
as  a  negro  himielf  would  lay — '  LUk  wuul,  3ku$a  r  Into  die  water 
they  plunged — the  little  fellow  grinning  and  ihewing  his  teeth  in  perfect 
eztacy.  Out  they  got  on  the  other  side ;  head  and  ears  down — tail  and 
heels  up— and  the  boy's  arms  moving  about  as  if  he  was  flying ;  and  1 
lost  sight  of  him  as  he  went  orer  a  rocky  steep  at  full  gallop,  where  one 
ftlse  step  would  have  precipitated  them  into  the  sea  beneath,  from  whence 
there  would  have  been  but  small  chance  of  escape.  A  butcher's  boy  is 
nothing  to  a  negro  boy  in  these  exploits. 

**  About  two  hours  afterwards  I  reached  Port  Maria.  There  I  saw,  in 
an  open  space  near  one  of  the  stores,  standing,  or  rather  leaning  against 
the  wall,  Quashie,  eating  cakes ;  and  there  also  stood  the  mule,  eating 
Guinea  grass,  and  looking  much  more  cheerful  than  when  I  first  saw  him 
at  the  river  side.  *  Well,  Quashie, '  I  said,  *  you  have  got  here,  I  see ;  bot 
which  of  you  won  V  '  Quashie  win,  Massa — Quashie  never  loia.*  Uut 
will  he  pay  V  I  inquired.  *  Quashie  pay  himself,  Mava.  You  see, 
Massa  Buccra,  massa  gib  Quashie  tenpenny  bit  for  grass  for  rank : 
Quashie  bet  fippenny  him  make  him  go  ober  de  river.  Qoashie  win. 
lie  heb  fippenny  for'  cake— mule  heb  fippenny  for  gnus.*  ** 
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flfMally««  ooMidermble  MHiroe  of  pro6t  to  the  grazier 
it  tfe  ntual  price  of  a  fiill-grown  wether,  and 
k  retailed  at  U.  M.  per  lb.  Goats  and 
abo  abandant :  the  former  are  kept  chiefly 
■ttlk.  Pork  id  of  a  rery  superior  flarour,  and 
at  7|dL  per  lb.  Rabbits  thrive  in  hutches,  but 
raised  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  market 
Hit  price  of  a  fiill-grown  turkey  is  from  lis,  to 
!<«. ;  a  feoQse  from  1(^.  to  12f. ;  a  Muscovy  duck, 
Sa. ;  a  conmoo  fowl,  i«.  6<£. ;  a  Guinea  fowl,  4f. ; 
ts,  per  pair :  eggs,  \m,  (mL  per  dozen.*  Of 
the  rral  Spanish  blood-hound,  and  those  of  the 
European  and  Spanish  breeds,  are  a  usual 
to  almost  every  domestic  establishment, 
hodi  </  the  higber  and  lower  classes.  Numerous  as 
animals  are,  however,  throughout  the  island, 
(if  bydrnphobia  seldom  or  ever  occur.  C^ats  are 
abo  cooumm,  but  are  not  in  8uc*h  universal  Ccivour  as 
tkrdug. 

By  the  last  authenticated  returns,  the  number  of 
iUxlu  coQsiefting  of  horses  and  cattle,  was  1^,286, 
with  ]f.i<15,733  acres  of  hind  in  cultivation. 

The  whole  island,  comprising  6400  square  miles, 
an  entire  sur&ce  of  4,080,000  acres ;  thus 
nearly  2«<KNMNM)  of  acres  uncultivated.  A 
portion  of  the  latter  is  situated  in  the  in- 
ible  regions  of  the  mountains.  There  are,  how- 
rter.  tlioiisands  of  acres  in  every  respect  avulablc  for 
cahmtiQii,  and  which  are  being  rapidly  cleared  for 
pwrpoae  by  tiie  peasantry* 
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The  prindpd  pn^peities  QQ  the  ifllaDd  cf  «B 
tural  kind  are  sugar  and  oodSw  plantatioiM»  togetibor 
with  pens  or  &nns  for  raising  stodL  A  sogMP  estate 
is  usually  situated  in  a  rich  plain  or  TaDey^  ^  ft  eoH 
yenient  distance  from  the  sea ;  the  ooflba-plaiitaliai 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior;  and  the  pen  in  a 
location  on  the  highlands  or  on  the  plains,  mott  eon* 
yenient  for  pasturage. 

A  first-dass  sugar-estate  usually  oonmste  of  a  logs 
mansion  occupied  hy  the  proprietor  or  attonieyf  nd 
one  or  two  somewhat  infierior  residenoea  fot  the  ovei^ 
seer  and  subordinate  agents.  Contiguous  to  these  are 
the  WORKS — consisting  of  the  windmill,  the  boiling- 
house,  the  curing-house,  and  the  distiUery.  Various 
out-offices,  mechanics'  shops,  the  hospital,  and  the 
negro-village  at  a  little  distance,  complete  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Sugar-estates  vary  in  their  extent  and  value  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  as  with  farms  in  England. 

An  estate  (says  Stewart,  m  1823)  producing  200 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  averaging  16  cwt,  may  be  thus 
valued : — 

500  acres  of  land,  at  20L  per  acre  on  an  average        .  £10,000 
(Of  which  150  acres,  if  the  land  be  good,  issofBeaentfor 

canes,  the  rest  being  in  grass  and  proTisions} 

200  slaves,  averaging  lOOiL  each      ....  20,000 

140  homed  stock  and  50  mules       •         •         •         •  5,000 

Buildings  and  utensib           •         .         •         •         •  8,000 

Or  £26,000  sterUng.  £43,000 

Such  an  estate  would  now  be  sold  probably  for  the 
same  amount,  independently  of  the  labourers.  In 
some  cases  as  many  as  500  hands  were  considered  ne- 


i;  to  cnhinte  500  aem  of  land.  It  miglit  be 
■pUwl  bjr  bftir  the  number, 
r  cBOe-fielda  wtd  pMturefl  on  all  well-muuged 
rt»  uv  vnrlowd  by  stone  walls,  or  by  fences 
omd  Mpantety  of  logwood,  line,  lemon,  or  tbe 
ipiMm,  or  by  these  shrubs  and  trees  intennized. 
stent  et  a  cane-field  or  pasture  ia  from  ten  to 
t  acTT*.  "nie  fences  are  u»tiftUy  trimmed  to  the 
t  of  about  (bur  feet,  and  are  as  unperrious  as  the 
nra  in  KnylanH,  to  which,  indeed,  tbe  logwood 
■  gmt  memUance.  In  the  orange  and  lime 
I  a  tree  w  wmetimrs  allowed  at  regular  into^als 
tain  iu  natural  growth,  wluch  thus  answers  tbe 
r  purpuw  of  use  and  ornament.     In  some  locoU- 
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ties  the  pengam,  a  kind  of  wM  ]Hiie*appl^ 

species  of  the  cactus,  together  irilh  bamboo  and  odher 

rails,  are  used  for  these  mter8ectioii& 

The  incipient  agricultural  opentiOBB  of  an  estate 
consist  in  clearing  the  land,  opening  it.up  in  trencheB, 
and  holing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants — 
aU  which  is  usually  performed  by  manual  labour. 

Tlie  time  for  planting  and  reaping  yaries  with  tiie 
seasons  and  with  the  dimate  in  difierent  localitiea. 
The  spring  plants,  howeyer,  are  usually  put  in  in 
February,  and  arriye  at  perfectiim  in  the  feUowing 
December  or  January.  After  being  cut  down,  the 
canes,  which  are  tied  in  bundles,  are  conyeyed  to  the 
mill  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  or,  from  fields  inaccesrible 
to  such  conveyances,  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and 
mules.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  expressed  by  two 
perpendicular  rollers  or  iron  cylinders  propelled  by 
steam  or  cattle,  and  flows  into  the  boiling-house,  where 
it  is  manufactured  into  sugar.  The  scum  and  drosB 
occurring  in  this  process  (which,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion  in  this  country,  is  a  remarkably  dean 
one),  together  with  the  molasses,  are  passed  into  the 
distilling-house,  and  converted  into  rum  ;  300  gallons 
of  which  are  produced  from  every  acre  of  land  yieldiog 
3  hhds.  of  sugar.  These  processes  being  ended,  atten- 
tion is  inunediately  turned  to  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  crop,  and  the  general  operations  of  the 
estate. 

Almost  the  only  implements  of  husbandry  in  com- 
mon use  are  the  hoe,  the  biU,  the  cuthiss,  and  the  axe. 
The  hoe  is  chiefly  used  for  digging  cane-holes,  trendi- 
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j>C<  ditrhinfi.  and  wtttlinp  ;  *  thi'  )>il1  and  tho  nttUiis 
W  mttiiig  mnti',  dimiidiiip  [UL^Iiinii  of  iindiTHCKNl 
aad  uiprrfuotv  hcrhagt-,  and  nliiii,  in  r(injun<*tiiin  with 
tkr  Azr.  in  rifuinp  ri>m>t  land.i  fur  rultivatiim.  Ma- 
■Br  ■•  rnuTi-ynl  to  th<'  fit-ld  iir  tlir  hvai[»  cif  lolMiiinTS 
ia  baakrtit  nr  tniV!i  fill<*d  hv  l)u>  hiK- ;  <>xhil)iting,  in 
ifarar  nvprrU,  lx>  ini|in>T<*mi'iit  cm  tlit-  null-  iirAgi-s  of 
nor  Su'm  fi<rrfiith«T*.  An  vit  chomintry  ]uu  lnH-n  but 
sprHrrtly  applied  to  the  [iiiqHiM'  of  lurrrtAining  the 
pmltsr  [WTip'TtirK  «f  ■oiln.  Nor  iH  the  «cienn>  of  agri- 
•-nhiur  eitbrr  pntmlly  undenirMNl  or  ap{ilird  to  any 

*  TW  hM  aa  tm  intmlBnd   in  Ilv  rulliiUiun  of  lb*  Wnt  InlUn 
^«*  to  tlm$  At  UmI  tnm  taalM,  m  lU  ploufb  4iid  tb*  aiMle  <eulil 
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practical  aa&  little  is  dooe  in  the  m;  of  dnAMg^ 
altemate  crops,  artifidal  graHBea,  or  aanaring. 

Stnls  are  ueually  wrou^  imtil  ttAmakted;  after 
wtncli  they  lie  &llow  for  several  yMrs:  ttoK  rendong 
it  necessary  Bocceesirely  to  redeem  tracts  frooi  the 
forest  to  supply  the  deficiegKy  <7eated,  and  irindi  abb 
only  be  effected  at  a  great  espenae  of  time  aad 
labour. 

The  soil  best  adapted  tor  the  growdi  of  oofiee  ia  a 
deep  lnt>wn  loam.  Intervals  of  aboat  ax  feeA  are  kA 
between  the  plants,  which  are  freqaently  and  caiefnlly 
cleaned.  The  berries  ripen  and  are  gathered  betwea 
the  months  of  October  and  January. 

After  having  undergone  the  process  of  pulping,  it  is 
dried  on  terraces  called  barbecues,  and  b  then  fit  for 
local  use  or  exportation. 

The  pimento  or  allsfuce  plantations,  which  are  tisu- 
ally  connected  with  those  of  coffee,  sometimes  yield 
two  crops  a-year.  The  prindpal  season  for  gathering 
it  ia  from  August  to  October.  "  It  is  broken  in "  in 
its  green  or  unripe  state,  and  dried  like  the  cofl^ 

Particulars  respecting  the  mode  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  other  articles  of  ^- 
port,  camiot  be  detailed. 

Pens  resemble  the  breeding  and  grazing  &rrm  <tf 
Great  Britain. 

In  all  these  processes  the  same  disregard  to  im- 
provement is  manifest  It  is  calculated  that  tn  [Want- 
ing canes  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  plou^  will  do  the 
work  of  thirty-five  men.  "  The  farmer  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  waste  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies,"  says 
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Ml  imeUilpnrt  Amerioui  traveller/  '^  by  supposing  hb 
UihIa  t»  be  all  cultivated  with  Imlian  com,  and  no 
aferimlttiral  implements  allowed  him  except  a  mule,  a 
fmck  saddle,  a  wooden  tray«  and  a  stub  hoe/* 

By  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  present  vicious 
aad  deirccive  system  of  domestic  economy — by  an  im* 
pru«ed  sTftem  of  manuring  and  cultivation — returns  of 
produce  might  be  sucressively  drawn  from  a  more  com- 
part fur&re  of  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
pkoutiuo  works. 

A  ttcmm-eogine  saves  the  labour  of  four  able  hands 
per  dim  during  five  months  of  tht*  year,  besid(*s  ensur- 
me  a  better  quality  of  sugar  :  and  the  sulh^titution  of 
animal  labour  and  mai^hini^ry,  as  far  as  practicable, 
vtiuld  rviluce  the  numbiT  of  effective  hand^  on  an 
r<MSr  tft  nearly  half  the  numlter  re(|uinMi  under  the 
fgrarOi  »yj^tem.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  add, 
that  within  the  U^t  ft*w  years  tuinie  im{iortant  impn)V4^ 
^mu  ha%e  Ihvu  intriMluctHl,  which  an*  chiellv  to  lie 
«ttri(«t**d  to  tbk*  Agricniltural  Societit^  originated  by 
C*.  X.  Palmer,  Ksq.,  in  tlie  year  1h;U,  first  {NitnmiztHl 
\r%  his  KxcYlleory  thi*  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  now  bi*- 
fuSDT  grtteral. 

Tl»*  plough,  xIh*  !^team-4*ngim\  the  c*offt*4*-pul|M*r,  a 
msrhinr  f«ir  clearing  ami  wetniing  cant*s,  with  other  in- 
i«rum«-nt»  of  a  similar  kind,  an*  now  InMUg  gnuiually 
au^^urrd.  Tlie  brei*d  of  plantatioii.i«t(K*k  is  c*onsi- 
drrabl^  impn»^e«i;— -(*<»m|Minii*!(  havt*  Urn  formtnl  for 
•«ppl;ing  the  tiiwns  of  Spanii«h  Town  and  King^tton 

•  Dr.  Horry. 
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with  water, — forwDrk]iigscopp6riiiiiie^aiidHir1iiiiyi!^ 
ductioD  of  silk;  and  a  taste  lias  been  imparted  far  fi»> 
gresriye  adentific  improiremeiity  whidi,  it  is  hoped,  nffl 
establish  the  prosperity  of  the  colonj  on  a  broad  aad 
sabstantial  foundadcxL 

Much,  howeyer,  as  has  been  already  aixximpliahB^, 
very  much  more  still  remains  to  be  done.  I%ff9- 
iources  of  the  country  are  not  at  preient  mor€  them  Mjf 
developed.  Its  variety  of  soil  and  dimate  is  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  article  that  is  gmni 
within  the  tropics  and  the  milder  regions  of  die  tem- 
perate zone ;  whilst  its  resources  of  raw  material  lor 
manufactures  of  almost  all  kinds,  and  which  are  almost 
innumerable,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  unemployed, 
except  for  local  purposes  by  the  peasantry.  The  old 
methods  of  cultivation  are  the  rule — ^the  improvements 
the  exception.  The  hoe,  the  cutiass,  and  the  tray,* 
and  others  of  equal  antiquity,  still  usurp  the  place  of 
the  plough  and  spade,  the  muck-fork,  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  the  tumbril :  whilst  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  last  century  is  still  regarded  by  many 
as  superior  to  the  experience  and  science  of  the  present 
day. 

The  price  of  agricultural  labour,  compared  with  that 
of  former  years,  is  considerably  diminished.     The 


*  *<  A  gentlemaD  purchased  a  lot  of  wheelbairowa,  with  the  lutailkB 
of  haTing  the  negroes  uie  them  instead  of  trays,  in  canying  out  ma* 
nnre ;  but  they  not  taking  a  fancy  to  the  rolling  part,  loaded  theiB,  sod 
mounted  the  whole  on  their  heads.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  how  rapidly  this  prejudice  will  vanish  with  the  ptugwas  of  iv 
telligence  and  enterpritt.*' 
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pttd  tar  hoeiiig  an  acre  of  land  (or  canes  by  a 
jobbing  gang  in  1823,  was  from  5/.  Ui  7/. :  the  price 
mm  pnid  ii  3/.  lUi.  The  rate  of  mages  for  jobbers 
frr  da}   wmb  from  it.  to  '^.:   it  is  D(»w  fnnn  Is,  to 

If.  iW.     Scime  walls  for  enclosures,  which  formerly 

« 

nort  5/.  p^  chain,  are  now  built  for  1/.  2x.  per  chain. 
And  this  icale  of  reduction  is  applicable  to  manual 
of  almort  evtT\  kind.  Under  all  thest^  cimim- 
it  is  presumed  that  the  iRvt^ssity  for  an  in- 
«if  «iur  rural  p»pulation  by  immigration  is  ques- 
\  as  tb(*  diminution  of  manual  lalxmr  which 
pnipuH*d  changes  would  effect  would  more  than 
fi»r  any  i^uppoNnl  defiriency  of  effective 
baad*.  All  dL»int«*n*sti*«l  and  philanthn)pic  m(*n,  lN>th 
a  Jamaica  and  elsewlh*re,  oincur  in  the  opinion  that 
tbr  pncM-nt  immigniti<in  N*bt*me  i^  ni»t  only  unmvt^s- 
Mri«  but  injuri«»U!s  impolitic,  inefficient,  an<l  us4»lc;»s  : 
iejurxiu**  fnrni  it#  likelih<NMl  to  interrupt  the  pntgress 
*4  rt%ilixati<m  :  im{M>litic,  as  furnishing  a  pn*text  for 
tbr  o«tinuaniv  m  renewal  of  the  Sla\e  Trade  :  and 
ah«-^e«'-tlMT  inefii'ient  in  securing  tin*  nxluction  of  wages 
'*  tbr  «uppli«-s  desired :  thus  cNvasioning  a  useK^ss  ex- 
prniiiturr  of  thi*  public  moiM*y,  anci  a  defet*tion  among 
tbr  bati«c  pemsantry,  which  may  involve  n»iui4*iiuen(x*s 
«/  a  OKttt  MTious  charaiier.  With  tlu*  various  agri- 
ruhrirml  and  other  impro%(*ments  !*uggi'j*t4il,  gn*ater 
Wditir^  of  nin%e\anct\  a  lens  lau.*>li  ex|N*nditun*  of 
tW  poUjr  money,  diminishetl  taxation,  an  impmvtM 
««ito«i  of  d«mH"iitic  rcommiy,  conn«*ct4Hl  with  a  leas- 
■f  fiut  of  rsiati's  to  tin*  {in*M*nt  managi*r  as  a  n*nuHly 
W  afawntc«isni«  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica  may  \k* 
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THE  OLD  AND  NEW  8T8TE1IB. 


more  substantially  and  permanenily  seemed  Hian  by 
any  other  schemes  that  may  be  devised. 

The  following  is  a  calculation  lately  made  by  bis 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  while  at  Shortwood,  die 
estate  of  Joseph  Gordon,  Esq. : — 

■ 

Cane-hole  moulding  according  to  old  lyttem  •         •  4    0  0 

Planting 0  11  0 

First  cleaning 0  13  0 

Second  do.  0  13  0 

Third    do.  0    8  0 

Fourth  do.  0    8  0 

6  13    0 

NEW  SYSTEM.* 

t.    d. 

Ploughing  one  acre — ^wages  of  ploughmen  and  boys  5  6 

Planting 12  0 

First  harrowing  one  acre,  half  day — wages  for  one 

man  driving  two  steers  in  tandem,  or  one  horse  2  0 
First  moulding  do.,  lialf  day,  with  a  double  mould 

plough,  2s.  for  the  ploughman,  and  9(L  fur  the  boy  2  9 

Second  moulding  and  third  do.,  2s,  each      .         .  4  0 

Seven  days'  feeding,  horses  or  cattle,  at  2».  6<^  per  day  17  6  —2     3    9 

Gain  .         •         .         •         4     8    3 

Allowing  that,  according  to  the  old  system,  the  rattoons  took 
three  cleanings,  including  moulding  and  trashing,  at  \2s, 
per  acre        .         •         .         •         •         •         .         .         116    0 

ON  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Three  do.  at  3«.,  exclusive  of  stock  and  implements  .         0    9    0 

Effecting  a  saving  of  •         •         17    0 


*  On  the  Cost  of  Slave  and  Free  Ijobour. — A  rejwrt  has  been  made 
<  From  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Coaim«r* 
cial  State  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  July,  1842.'  Without  making 
any  remark  respecting  the  re])ort  generally,  we  now  confine  ouzselTCS 
entirely  to  tliat  part  which  relates  to  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar,  ai 
given  by  the  Committee — 
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bere  made  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fprdrr  itate  of  commoD  husbuidry  will  iq^y  in  an 
«^aaL  or  erm  m  a  greater  degree,  to  horticulture. 
Uartkwhare,  indeed,  has  been  wholly  disregarded, 
c&nrpc  bjr  a  few  indinduals,  who  have  formed  them- 
wKltr%  into  a  society  in  Kingston ;  and  missionaries, 
mho  hate  radeaToured  to  give  an  impulse  to  these 
pwriuits  amiNig  the  peasantry  of  the  new  townslups. 
lith  the  exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


TW  avvtafr  r«gi  o^  fvodoctiaB  of  •  bundrfd  weight  in 
tW  Wnvtk  W«si  Imtioiy  ii  (witbout  any  charge  of 

aa>t«ii  v»  raptal 13  S 

TW  r  tpruir  uf  Uiafing  it  to  market  in  Great  Oritaiu  i«    ^  6 

MU -f  aliwcrther 31  3 

TVai«Tm«vprireof  1^1  ia       .  .  .  .         )3  ^ 
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it  apfwan  that  alave  laliour  waa  cheaper  hx  (U.  per 

reif^t  than  five  laliour.  If  in  thia  rail  j  atage  of  the  wuvking  uf 

the  coel  cf  pffodurtian  has  l«m  euch  a  trifle  mote  tlian 

tta  daftof  tlatery,  what  may  uut  be  eipeded,  hj  the  iiitrudur- 

A  i/  a  hmnrt  tytUm  of  mauagemeiit,  hy  ttie  aid  of  niachltiery  and 

her  :»revi»ei»H  k.y  vhieh  it  may  be  roneideralily  redumlf 

fetf.  J  m»  uipieffiritaDd  the  tlalemettt  aright,  frre  labour   it  already 

tkaxi  elate  Ulmiuff.   In  the  ruel  vf|»iHluctiuii,  no  rAnn^  ^t«/#rMl 

rW  te  oMi^      5lS<>«  it  it  a  well  •known  (act,  that  a  much  Ur^fer 

of  cafital  vaa  rtquiied  in  the  dajrt  ci  ■larery  than  under  the 

pyrtvaa.     There  wae  the  purchaie  tnottey  for  tl»e  tlavee.     Say  itiat 

W«l  )(>■>  tlai  re  UiraiMl  u|iu«i  it,  tlir  rapital  withdrawn  aniuuntt 

r«vk«ming  mly  at  HL  fwr  brwl,  being  a  mving  of  l^U.  per 

aC  A  |av  renC.  uiWiiil ;  my  that  1  HO  hugaheade  of  lugar  are  pn>- 

•I  uf  a  ta»  weight  «vh,  thie  UO/.  mveil  will  rrtluce  the  coet  ralltrr 

U    1^.  prr  hundrvd  wrtght;   iuetr^tl,  thrrrlure,  of  there  Ijeiiitf 

vi  M.  pv  rrtit.  unler  elavery.  there  ie  actually  a  meing  «•■ 

by  frwr  labuur  in  the  Britiah    Writ  India  colonire.'* 

r 
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towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  very  fev  Euro- 
peaa  regetables  are  produced,  although  id  all  the 
hi^lmds  of  the  country  they  would  flourish  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  attain  the  highest  perfection. 

Adorned,  as  is  this  lorely  island,  with  every  tlung 
calcahted  to  woo  the  erabelliehmenta  of  art,  there  i* 
perii^H  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  inhabited 
by  dviUzed  men,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  have 
been  Unshed  so  entirely  in  vain.  Millions  of  flower* 
and  shrabs,  displaying  hues  and  tints  which  mock  all 
the  effiirts  of  the  pencil,  still  rem^n  detached  aid 
scattered,  furgditen  and  unknown.  No  extensive  pub- 
lic garden*  or  plciisuri'-grouiids  are  here  found  insiting 
healthful  recreation,  and  displaying  their  sylvan  beau- 
ties to  the  eye;  no  walks,  shaded  and  adorned  by  art>- 
matic  trees  and  shnibs,  to  tempt  the  sedentary  dtijen 
and  his  captive  family  beyond  the  precincts  of  thaf 
domicile  :  yet  in  such  a  climate  few  things  seem  mon 
neceasarj'  or  desirable ;  while  from  the  profusion  of 
vegetable  life  which  everywhere  abounds,  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  Such  an  appen- 
dage to  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  especiaily,  is  t 
desideratum — and  Its  cost,  compared  wiUi  the  immeow 
sums  lavished  on  less  becoming  and  health^  recrea- 
tions, would  be  inconsiderable. 

A  large  botanic  garden  was  established  several  yean 
ago  m  the  village  of  Bath.  It  was  succesEdvel} 
enriched  with  productions  from  the  isUnds  of  tbt 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans — from  Mauritiaa  and  As 
continent  of  India — presented  by  Lord  Rodney,  C^ 
tain  Bligh,  and  others,  and  which  promised  Yerj  dod- 


9» 

atages  to  tbe  ooloDy ;  but,  in  aooorduice 
It  of  taste  and  public  spirit,  or  as  tbe 
ipathj  or  aTarice,  which  then  character- 
ing men  of  the  colony,  it  was  finaUy 
e  Legislature  discontinuing  tbe  means 
BTe  cukiTation. 

kly  stated,  no  class  of  emigrants  is  so  well 
lica  as  fkrmers  with  small  capital.  Sudi 
Ivantageously  settle  in  the  moontain  dia- 
voold  necessarily  lead  to  improTements 
igriculture,  and  thus  not  only  fiurilitate 
nt  of  tbe  resources  of  the  country,  but 
ill  social  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


GOVERKMKMT. 


Cooneil,  Hook  of  IfwHy,  Gomfscr  Imt,  l^m,  PoUie 
EeckBMiical  KHiMMbiiiite    Nwil  and   Mililiiy  ditto— ThiM, 
Rarfoue. 

The  GoTenuneiit  of  Jamaica  is  fiyrmed  after  the  model 

of  that  of  the  Parent  State,  with  such  variatioiis  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  is  thought  to  require.  It  con- 
sists of  a  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  or  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown, — ^has  the  title  of  Excellency, — is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces, — Vice-admiral,  &c. ; — ^is  invested 
with  the  chief  ci^il  authority,  and,  under  particular 
circumstances,  can  appoint  pro  tern,  a  successor.  The 
Coimcil,  which  is  similar  to  the  House  of  Lords  or  the 
Privy  Coimcil  in  England,  is  also  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
Assembly,  which  resembles  the  House  of  Conunons,  is 
chosen  by  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and  enjoys  all 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England. 

The  Governor,   the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Bishop,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
od  the  Chancellor,  are  all  members  of  the  Council 
1  the  others  are  selected  from  the  most 
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respectable  and  opulent  of  the  inhabitants.      They 
W  twelve  in  number,  and  are  addressed  by  the  title 
of  Honourable.     The  Assembly  consists  of  47  mem- 
bers, being  two  representatives  to  each  parish,  and 
^  additional  one  to  the  towns  of  Spanish  Town,  King- 
ston, and  Port  Royal.    Its  duration  is  seven  years. 
The  qualification  of  a  representative  is  the  possession 
of  a  fi^hold  of  300/.  per  annum  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  or  a  real  and  personal  estate  of  3000/.    An 
ekctor  must  possess  a  fireehold  estate  in  the  parish  in 
wiiidi  he  votes  of  the  value  of  6/.  sterling,  or  at  a  rent- 
diarge  of  30/.  sterling,  recorded  in  the  island  secre- 
tary's office  for  twelve  calendar  months,  and  the  right 
of  voting  thereon  entered  in  the  parish  books,  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  vestry,  or  clerk  of  the  common 
council,  six  calendar  months.     He  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ;  and  actually  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3/. 
sterling  per  annum.     His  specific  place  of  abode  must 
be  also  registered.     He  must  make  oath  as  to  his 
actual  possession  of  the  property ; — ^present  a  rent- 
receipt  from  his  landlord,  and  pay  his  taxes  up  to  the 
term  of  his  claiming  to  vote,  and  in  continuity  after- 
wards, as  a  condition  of  his  continued  privilege. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction, 
resembles  those  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in  the  Mother  Country. 
Its  sittings  are  held  in  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish 
Town,  the  capital,  three  times  a  year,  commencing  in 
the  months  of  February,  June  and  October,  and  con- 
tinued through  three  successive  weeks.  The  Chief 
Justice  is  nominated  by  the  Government  of  England. 
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He  was  fbrmerly  assisted  by  eight  or  ten  ool 
appointed  by  the  King  in  council,  at  the  recommends  >■ 
tion  of  the  Goyemor,  each  of  whom  received  a  salary 
of  300/.  sterling  per  annum,  and  who  sat  on  die  bencli 
in  rotation.  By  a  recent  law  this  arrangement  is  su- 
perseded, and  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Joshua 
Rowe,  is  now  associated  with  two  duly  qualified 
assistants,  the  Honbles.  W.  C.  M*Dougal  and  W.  Ste- 
venson. They  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Queen  in  council,  and  have  each  a  patent  of  office 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  island,  as  is  the  ca^ 
with  the  Judges  and  principal  officers  of  all  the  odier 
courts,  who  are  removeable  only  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  in  council.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
island,  and  are  as  follow : — ^The  Chief  Justice,  4000t 
per  annum,  and  each  of  his  associates  about  2000/. 
The  whole  annual  cost  for  the  Judicial  Establishment 
is  23,476/.  The  sum  of  7000/.  was  given  as  retire- 
ment douceurs  to  the  former  legal  authorities.  The 
other  officers  attached  to  the  court  are  Dowell  O'Reilly, 
Esq.,  the  Attorney-General,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  Solicitor  for  the  Crown,  Island  Secretary, 
Provost  Marshal  or  High  Sheriflf  of  the  Island,  wifli 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  barristers. 

The  Assize  Courts  have  jurisdiction  only  in  each 
county  respectively,  and  have  the  same  power  and 
authority  that  the  Justices  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius* 
Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Justices  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  have  in  England. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  conducted 
similarly  to  those  of  thb  country,  and  are  presided 
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over  by  dudrmen,  lately  appmnted  by  the  Home  Go- 

vamneot,  assisted  by  local  and  stipetidiary  magistrates. 

Fomeily  local  magistrates  presided  over  these  courts, 

vk  often  derided  cases  in  which  they  were  personally 

eoBoemed. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are  held  once  in  three 

manths  or  often^,  and  have  jurisdiction  over  all  causes 

wberein  any  freehold  is  not  concerned,  to  the  value  of 

KML  with  costs,   and  no  more,  but  by  the  aid  of  a 

futitinu  fitmi  the  Chancellor.    The  appeal  against 

the  dedsion  of  these  courts  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Judicature.    ITiey  were  formerly  presided  over  by 

local  magistrates,   subsequently  by  stipendiary  and 

local  magistrates  associated,  but  now  by  a  chairman 

of  Quarter  Sessions,  assisted  by  stipendiary  and  local 

ma^strates.*    The  Quarter  Session  takes  cognizance 

of  all  manner  of  debts,  trespasses,  &c.,  not  exceeding 

the  value  of  40«. 

Until  recently  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  presided 
over  by  the  Governor,  who  possessed  the  same  powers 
as  those  with  which  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land is  invested.  The  functions  of  Chancellor  are  dis- 
sociated from  those  of  Governor,  and  a  duly  qualified 
individual  sustains  the  office. 

Court  of  Error. — ^This  is  a  court  in  which  appeals 
are  beard  by  the  Governor  in  council  from  the  Su- 

*  Tbe  fltipendiary  magHtiatoi  wxt  appointed  and  paid  by  tbe  Home 
Gofcmmcnt,  and  are  rcmoTeable  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tbe  Colonies  Richard  HiU,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  colour,  is  the  Secre- 
tvy  of  tbe  $9pecial  Jueticet'  Department,  and  ia  an  honour  to  tbe  Govem- 
:  of  tbe  country. 


lOt  JVDGEB  AND  AE6IZ&^:OUBTS. 

He  WM  formerly  assisted  by  eight  or  ten  ealleaguee, 
appointed  l)y  tbe  King  in  council,  &t  the  recominenda- 
tkn  of  tfie  Governor,  each  of  whom  rCTcived  a  salary 
of  300^  sterling  per  annum,  and  who  sat  on  the  bench 
in  rotaUon.  By  a  recent  law  this  arrangement  is  3U- 
peneded,  and  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Joshua 
Bowe,  18  now  associated  with  two  duly  qualified 
■:,  the  Honbles.  W.  C.  M'Dougal  and  W.  Stc- 
They  bold  their  offices  at  the  iilcamm;  of  the 
Queen  in  council,  and  have  each  a  patent  of  office 
onder  the  great  seal  of  the  island,  as  is  the  caw 
with  the  Judges  and  principal  officers  of  all  the  other 
courts,  *ho  are  removeable  only  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  in  council.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
island,  and  are  as  follow  :— The  Chief  Justice,  400W. 
per  annum,  and  each  of  his  asBociates  about  2000/. 
Ilie  whole  annual  cost  for  the  Judicial  Establishment 
is  23,476/.  'ITie  sum  of  7000/.  was  given  as  retire- 
ment douceurs  to  the  former  legal  authoritJcs.  The 
otlier  officers  attached  to  the  court  are  Dowell  O'Reilly, 
Keq.,  the  Attorney-General,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Cleit 
of  the  Court,  Solicitor  for  the  Crown,  Island  Secretary, 
ProvoBt  Marshal  or  High  Sheriff  of  the  Island,  with 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  barristers. 

TTie  Assize  Courts  have  jurisdiction  only  in  each 
county  respectively,  and  have  the  same  power  and 
authority  tliat  the  Justices  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Priost 
Justicea  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Justices  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  have  m  England. 

The  Coiuts  of  Quarter  Seniom  are  coofaoled 
nmilariy  to  tlioae  of  ^taa  country,  and  are  \ 
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lately  appointed  by  the  Home  Go- 
by local  and  stipendiary  magistrates. 
Piaiiiy  local  ma^strates  presided  over  these  courts, 
vka  oAm  decided  cases  in  which  they  were  personally 


'ne  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are  held  once  in  three 
w  oftcDcr,  and  hare  jurisdiction  over  all  causes 
aoT  freehold  is  not  concerned,  to  the  value  of 
W,  with  costs,  and  no  more,  but  by  the  aid  of  a 
from  the  Chancellor.  The  appeal  against 
ilwisiun  of  these  ooorts  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
sf  Jmdatmtmt,  Tbey  were  formerly  presided  over  by 
local  magistrates,  subsequently  by  stipendiarj'  and 
Inal  magistratea  associated,  but  now  by  a  chairman 
«f  Qnaiter  Sessions,  assisted  by  stipendiary  and  local 
■apscraftrsL*  The  Quarter  Session  takes  cognizance 
sf  al  msnnrr  of  debts,  trespasses,  &c.,  not  exceeding 
Tahtrof4iU. 
I*ac3  reeently  the  Court  of  (liancery  was  presided 
by  the  Governor,  who  possessed  the  same  powers 
with  which  the  Lord  High  (Chancellor  of  Eng- 
is  tavesCed.  The  functions  of  Chancellor  are  dis- 
hmtk  those  of  Governor,  and  a  duly  qualified 
ttiividaal  sustains  the  oOce. 
Coort  of  Krrtir. — This  is  a  court  in  which  appeals 
by  the  Governor  in  council  from  the  Su- 


•M  apfiMiilMl  awl  fM  by  Ibc  Hoom 

only  Ihrvunli  tW  SicnUry  of  Sut«  for 

aiffciid  HtU.  Riq.,  •  gvuilrman  o^eoloor,  it  the  Serrr- 

DtfartBtfit,  ami  ii  n  iMmouf  to  Um  Got  cm- 
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Ifftntpn  ftfid  Ajnze  Comts  m  Ae  fvm  of  vrte  rfcmr, 
Attd  which  are  alkvedaBdrqiiilaiHll^'Ber  Mqolft 
Irwinicticimi  to  the  Govcnor.    Hie  Goat  ef  Tk 
Admimlty  dcddes  all  maritmie  cjuibu, 
prtffoii  to  claimants.    It  is  a  miniatnre 
of  fho  Vld^-Admiralty  Court  m  EngUnd- 

IV  (\mrt  of  Ordinary  is  for  determiim^  all  eetb- 
riAfi|hHi\  nuith'ts.   It  b  prefflded  over  hy  the  Gofom^ 
A«  t^^  v^)>ww'nUtivc  of  the  Soveragn  and  the  nonMl 
^xN^^t  >\f  iW  nutivh^  who  m  that  capadty  indndB  into 
^^  XT^x'i^nt  nvtorics.    The  Bishop  of  Lond<m  was  £■<• 
^H\^4>   f  ho  dioooMn  of  Jamaica  and  of  all  die  Waft 
\\^\\\i^^\  \'^\\m\\^ ;  but  a  bishop  was  appdnted  spedallj 
i^M'  I  ho  MmmU  including  the  Bahamas  and  HonduraSi 
\\\  tMltfti  with  a  salary  of  4000/.  per  amram,  and  an 
i^h^h^hnioon  with  a   salary  of  2000/.  from  die  lioM 
||«ivortunont.   The  crown  livings  were  ui  die  g&  of  dtt 
\  iosonior,  in  virtue  of  his  station  as  such,  but  are  now 
\\\  (liiit  of  the  bishop.    The  clergy  are  paid  partly  by 
II  Mlipoiul  and  partly  by  fees. 

( )f  late  years  the  average  annual  expenditure  of 
iltiinaica  for  her  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been 
upwards  of  30,000/.,  and  which  is  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic taxes.    The  rectors'  stipends  were  estimated  by  Mr. 
Hridges,  in  the  year  1835,  at  8820/. ;  the  ciurates'  sa- 
laries at  10,550/. ;  the  aggregate  vestry  allowances, 
0/. ;  and  the  average  sum  drawn  from  the  inhabi- 
br  surplice  fees,  at  5372/.,  independently  of  the 
I  expenditure  in  maintaining  thirty-nine  churdies 
's.    By  recent  acts  of  the  legislature  the  fees 
lolished  and  an  annual  sum  granted  instead. 
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bt»  gmtly  iDcrrttBed  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  rectorsy 
U  inrluding  grants  of  mcmey  for  ch^iel  and 
house  building,  the  expenditure  for  eodenas- 
nrpom  has  been  increased  from  30,000/.  to 
l<n,iMNl/.  per  annum,  thus  imposing  a  most  un- 
d  oppreanre  burden  upon  the  dissenters,  who 
ite  OMirr  than  half  the  population  of  the  island, 
r  fUtements  are  supported  by  the  following 
-The  Clergy  Act,  passed  December  1840,  ex- 
marts  that  no  charge  be  made  by  clergymen 
Lliurrh  of  England  for  marriages,  christenings, 
rials*  but  that  they  receive  in  lieu  thereof^  out 
mhbc  treasury,  the  following  sums  per  annum. 


^17 


m  Kngiioo 

c/Sl.CatlMnM 

afSLJmmf 

««hm  At  MS<.  Mcli 
TuUl 


iSOO 
400 
400 
300 

3400 

£3100 


be  saJaries  of  rectors  are  supposed  to  vary  from 
to  21  "Ml/,  per  annum  each.  In  the  year  1842 
ras  expended  in  one  parish  (Trelawney)  for 
piirpiiM*«,  including  iichoolmasters  and  subordi- 
mrh  fifinTs  7<NNI/.  sterling,  or  35,0(N)  dollars: 
U.  2dL,  <ir  one  dollar  per  annum  for  every  man, 
.  and  child  within  its  boundaries.  The  sum  of 
idnrd  pounds  was  also  voted  to  paupers  be- 
r  to  the  Mme  t*»tablishment 
total  paid  fur  the  church  by  the  bland  in  the 
m  amounted  to  r>5,lUl»/.  18#.  6c/.,  in  addition 
I  l,(liM|/.  by  the  British  Government  and  societies 

F  3 
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for  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  foreign  partSy  off 
as  estixnated  by  the  CommissioiierB  of  Public  Aoooud(4p 
77,519/. 

^^  There  are  no  tithes  in  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.Candkr,* 
writing  in  1840 ;  ^^  a  land-tax  was  imposed  in  liea  of 
tithes,  and  the  Chnrch  of  England  clergy  are  paid 
their  stipends  out  of  the  island  chest.    The  aTengB 
receipts  of  the  rectors  are,  I  understand,  about  1000/. 
sterling  per  annum,  and  of  the  curates  about  4001L 
These  stipends,  with  the  aahry  of  the  bishop  and 
archdeacon,  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands  for  new 
churches   and  chapels,   school-rooms,    and   natiooal 
schools,  swallow  up  about  50,000/.  per  annum,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  Jamaica ;  and  from  the 
disposition  recently  manifested  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  gratify  the  bishop  and  church,  this  sum 
seems  likely,  if  not  checked  by  the  people,  to  go  on 
increasing." 

There  is  no  Bankruptcy  Law  in  Jamaica,  but  an 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  instead,  which  is  considered 
very  arbitrary  in  its  requirements. 

As  a  security  against  fraud,  the  law,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  when  it  was  abrogated,  required  that  every 
person  intending  to  leave  the  island  should  publish  his 
name  for  three  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  and  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  Governor,  without  which  any  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  with  whom  he  might  sail  would  be 
liable  to  a  very  heavy  penalty. 

♦  Mr.  John  Candler,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  performed  •  tour  of 
Jamaica  and  Hayti  in  the  year  1 840,  and  published  some  valuable  in- 
formatioD  on  the  state  aud  prospects  of  these  islands. 
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Ik^  the  ooiHtitutioD  of  the  island  is  similar 
to  thst  of  Fngfamd,  and  the  legiskture  enacts  its 
0*1  laws,  these  laws  are  subject  to  the  confirmation 
m  SmDommnod  of  her  Majesty  in  council ;  and  while 
Htte  go  iato  iauDcdiate  operation  on  the  assent  of  the 
Goveraor  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  others  of  a  more 
and  important  kind  are  passed  with  a  sus- 
dauae*  and  are  not  carried  into  effect  until 
3fa|esty*s  pleasure  b  known.    At  the  same  time 
Sovereign  has  the  prerogative  of  disallowing  any 
Act  wUch  she  has  not  previously  confirmed  at 
however  remote.     As  with  all  the  British 
the  island  is  dependent  on  the  Crown  and 
of  Great  Britain,  who  have  fiill  power  to 
it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     Although  the 
law  of  Kngtaml  is  here  in  force,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  statute  laws.     Nor  can  the  latter 
laws  of  Jamaica,  unless  recognized  by  the 
imml  k|pslarure.     It  is  well  known  that  the  consoli- 
^^ave  Act  existed  as  a  distinct  code,  and  had 
to  slavery  and  its  relations  alone.    Colonial 
now  relate  to  those  n^gulations  of  local 
whirfa  are  thought  necessary  to  tlie  altennl  state 
sf  thiafcs,  and  to  whi<*h  it  is  supposed  that  tht*  i^tatute 
lavs  of  Kngiand  are  inapplicable.     It  roust  lie  ob%  ious 
the  entire  system  of  British  law  is  n^i  apfiliralrfe 
fpovemmettt  of  the  colonies  as  to  that  of  the 
state ;   and    its  adoption   in  Jamaica   would 
he  an  impartant  boon  to  the  country'.    It  is  well  known 
thai  chose  laws  which  have  lN-«*n  nuicted  sim*i*  Fuian- 
nfmMum  hav<r  not  secniriHl  to  tia*  peasantry  tlioM*  pri vi- 
and iauamities  which  they  were  intended  to  con- 
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fer ;  many  of  them,  therefore,  have  beea  dissBowed. 
AnuHig^  these  tliere  are  some  that  are  not  only  oppres- 
fflve  and  unjust,  but  utterly  at  variajice  with  enrj 
dictate  of  sound  policy,  such  as  the  Militia  Law,  die 
Hawkers'  and  Pedlars'  Act,  the  Election  Law,  and  the 
Stamp  Act. 

A  body  of  militia  is  uniteceseary,  and  serves  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  impovenshing  and  demoralizing 
the  peasantry.  The  tendency  of  the  Hawkers'  and 
Pedlars'  Act  is  to  create  s  monopoly  of  trade ;  to  fom 
an  almost  insurmountable  harrier  to  honourable  com- 
petition ;  and  to  impose  the  most  oppressive  restrictioas 
upon  the  industry  of  llie  poorer  claaees.  A  hawker 
and  pedlar  in  England  for  the  sum  of  H.  may  pur- 
diaee  a  license,  which  enables  him  to  trarel  tihron^ 
out  Ei^land  and  Wales.  In  Jamaica  he  would  have 
to  purchase  as  many  licenses  as  there  are  parishes,  and 
which,  including  stamp-duties  and  clerks'  fees,  would 
probably  amount  to  upwards  of  100/.  This  Act  is 
also  as  useless  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  avowed 
object  as  it  is  unjust  and  impolitic  in  its  character,  in- 
asmuch as  it  fails  to  benefit  the  monopolist,  is  unpio- 
ductive  to  the  revenue,  and  ine&ctual  in  preventing 
the  Bale  of  stolen  goods. 

TTie  election  law  is  equally  liable  to  objection :  by 
that  mysterious  combination  of  ever-changing  difScnl- 
tiea  which  attends  its  operation,  nearly  300,000  out  of 
the  400,000  inhabitants  which  the  island  coDtauB,  may 
said  to  be  entirely  unrepresented,  and,  consequently,  be 
excluded  irom  all  the  common  patiis  of  hononraUe 
ambition. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  evidtmtij  diedgned  to  pnrcrt 
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posBCsaon  of  freeholds  by  the  peasantry,  and  thus  to 
finish  the  amount  of  that  influence  which  they  would 
ultimately  exert  upon  the  legislature  and  other  in- 
terests of  the  country.  So  unjust  and  oppressive  are 
its  enactments  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty  to  eflect  its  disallowance.* 

Great  and  salutary  as  is  the  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  judicial  system,  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
tbat  great  defects  still  exist ;  indeed,  so  palpable  have 
diese  evils  at  length  become,  that  considerable  dissatis- 
&ctioii  has  been  for  some  time  manifested  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  by  the  public  but  by  the  legal  profession. 
They  have  been  denounced  in  the  public  journals,  and 
kmd  demands  have  been  made  for  their  reform.     The 
remedies  suggested  are  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
inferior  courts,  and  the  establishment  of  island  law  re- 
ports, the  latter  to  be  published  annually,  for  the  use  of 
the  profession,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public.     The  re- 
ports to  extend  to  all  causes  in  Chancery,  trials  at  Nisi 
Prius,  and  arguments  in  Banco,  to  be  revised  by  the 
Judge  who  heard  or  tried  the  cause  in  Chancery  or  at 
Niri  Prius,  and  to  be  then  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
island,  and  received  as  good  authority  in  all  its  courts.f 
In  the  inferior  courts  great  advantages  have  been 
derived  from  the  appointment  of  chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  some  of  whom,  the  Honourables  T.  J.  Ber- 

*  By  thif  Act  the  legal  expense  of  executing  and  recording  a  title  for 
n  acre  of  land  will,  in  some  cases,  double  or  treble  its  intrinsic  value. 
It  is  alio  supposed  to  possess  a  retrospective  aspect,  rendering  all  preced- 
ing cooTe^ranoes  invalid  unless  executed  by  a  solicitor  at  the  legal  rate  of 
charge,  subjecting  the  present  freeholders  to  the  expense  of  new  deeds  of 
oooreyaocc 
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naid,  Mftjro  Short,  and  Hanry  Bobarta,  I^:,  an  MfV- 
daJlf  efficient  AHmroa^whrmolAtwmtp^b^Si, 
lunrerer,  inqieratirely  required.  So  pawarfally  Mi  , 
prepidice  still  cootinoe  to  operate  Bgwiail  tin  faant 
cUsaes,  so  little  ^ect  haa  a  cliaage  of  dmaaibmom 
efiected  in  the  diapoeitioas  of  the  bwal  iuADrilie^  mi 
«o  &r  is  justice  remored  beywid  tiie  wcJi  af  He  ptW 
niary  means  of  the  great  man  of  the  peopb^ -Aa^  iM 
a  verjr  few  exceptaooa,  it  may  be  nid  to  ba  a^n^ 
demed  them. 

Each  parish  haa  a  Cnitaa  Botolonim,  anmmw%1t 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieatenurt  of  a  eoim^  in  Bn^Mi.' 
He  is  designated  Hooountble,  and  has  the  eoatody  of 
the  parochial  recOTds.  The  a&iis  of  eacb  pariah  ate 
managed  by  a  vestry,  over  which  the  Cnstoa  preadea. 
Hie  Testry  consists  of  tlie  rector,  cbnrchwarden,  and 
ten  Teetrymen.  It  has  the  pren^atiTes  of  aaseaBng 
and  appropriating  local  taxes ;  appwnting  waywarden 
Hr  Boperintending  the  repair  of  public  road*;  and 
also  of  chooung  the  difierent  parochial  officer*.  £adt 
parish  has  also  its  coroner  and  clerk  of  the  peace,  tiw 
daties  and  powers  of  which  correspond  with  tboae  of 
fflmilar  offices  in  England. 

Hie  biuaness  comiected  with  forts  and  fbrtificatiaDS, 
of  public  works,  and  of  public  accounts,  is  managed 
by  comnusfdoners  of  which  the  comicil  and  aaaonUy 
are  members  ex  officio. 

Port  Royal  Harbour  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  naty. 
Id  time  of  peace  it  contdsts  of  only  one  or  two  frigata 
and  several  smaller  vessels,  which  are  cmimng  ob  the 
station.  Here  also  ore  the  store-houses,  tlie  dock-yard, 
and  the  necesBarr  conveniences  for  careom^  dofa. 
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IVe  wmBbuj  fime»  mcludtng  800  artOkry-men,  b 
Ahoat  dOOO»  conprifbig  four  European  regiments  of 
tkr  fiae,  aad  one  of  Africans  from  tbe  west  coast  of 
Africa.  T\m  eolonial  militia  lately  numbered  fit)m 
ItiwUUO  Id  18,000  men  at  arms,  comprising  20  troops 
«f  hmm  aad  23  of  infimtrjr,  with  two  6eld-pieces  and  a 
of  artillery  to  each  regiment  The  head- 
lor  tbe  regiments  of  the  line  are  Spanish 
T0V«»  Kiagston,  and  Maroon  Town,  in  Trelawny. 
Tb  prncipal  fcrtificatioos  are,  Fort  Charles  on  the 
cast  and  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  battery  of  the  Twelve 
Aposdet ;  and  Fort  Augusta,  at  the  entrance  of  Port 
Bayal  and  Kingrton  Harbours. 
The  aanoal  revenue  of  Jamaica,  including  the  local 
«r  the  diftrent  counties,  and  parish  vestries,  is 
at  MK^IOOL  It  sustains  its  own  govern- 
and  its  ecdeaiastical,  naval  and  military  esta- 
(the  salaries  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon 
K  besides  yielding  an  annual  revenue  to  the 
of  UMIUO/. 

taxes  mtf  numerous,  and  oppressive  to  the  pub- 
ic gmeraUy,  but  especially  to  tlie  small  freeholders : 
tkr  phnripal  of  them  are  the  land-tax,  the  stamp-tax, 
a  lax  id  t^h.  on  wheel-carriages  not  ust^l  in  agricul- 
Xm9  or  far  tbe  conveyance  of  goods,  a  house-tax  of 
H  frr  cmt  «iq  the  amount  of  rent,  a  tax  on  horses, 
and  homed  stock ;  and  a  nMul-tax,  recently 
rhicfa  levies  one  dollar,  or  4s.  IdL,  per  annum 
person  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
As  tbey  have  been  raised  with  little  regard  to  justice 
tbe  pecuniar}'  ability  of  the  [mblic,  so  have  they 
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been  squandered  with  the  most  reckless  estraTagance. 
Thtu,  in  additioD  to  the  80,000/.  absorbed  by  the 
1  chiirch,  the  cost  of  the  'police  establishmeiit 
B  t«  56.400/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  im- 
nugniti<m  scheme,  to  not  less  than  30,000/.  per  annum. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee,  showing  the  ways 
and  means,  the  income  of  the  island  for  1842  was 
estimated  at  427,000/.,  and  the  espenditiu^  363,000/., 
leaving  an  apparent  overplus  of  60,0(H)/.,  thus,  as  was 
said  offidally  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
obviating  the  necessity  that  was  supposed  to  exist  for 
an  income-tax. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received 
from  a  miasioiiary  in  Jamaica,  dated  May  23,  1843, 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  contained  in  tbb 
chapter : — 

"  Oar  taxes  are  abominably  high.  He  capitatatm 
tax  of  it.  per  head  is  felt  as  a  harden,  under  whidi 
the  people  complain.  A  poor  black  man  is  charged 
his  full  amount  of  tax,  sometimes  more ;  is  often  re- 
fused the  discount,  thoa^  he  pays  witiim  the  specified 
time ;  is  charged  Is.  or  Is.  Gd.  for  filling  up  the  vertiy 
form,  and  some  of  the  magistrates  demand  Is.  id.  fat 
adnunistering  the  required  oath  or  receiving  the  neces- 
sary declaration ;  and  now,  by  a  most  wily  and  unjust 
law,  a  man  whose  freehold  is  not  worth  10/.  per  year 
is  exempted  from  militia  duty,  and  exempted  also  from 
a  vote ;  so  that  every  voter  is  liable  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  and  then  the  smallest  privilege  is  not  to  be  en- 
joyed by  our  peasantry  unless  they  purchase  it  at  about 
100  per  cent  above  its  real  value." 
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COXXERCE. 


I  aad  Kipotti — Monetary  Sjftcm  :  Coiii%  Amoinit 
«f  Pivpstj,  affrrgftte  Value  of  Propnty. 

die  trmnsttioQ  which  acxriety  has  lately  under- 
t  vas  natuiml  to  expect  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
pie  prudoct  of  the  countr}'  some  temporary  dis- 
igr»  voukl  be  experienced.  It  is,  however,  grati- 
>  fnd,  as  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  friends 
lauu  that  they  have  been  but  temporar}*,  as  it  is 

00  the  authority  of  the  authenticated  table  of  ex- 
w  tbt*  \ear  l{<4i,  (see  next  page)  that  the  exports 

tlMMe  of  lt^41  by  13,221  hog^fheads  of  sugar, 
Qorbcons  of  rum,  and  1233  tierces  of  coffee. 

tfatemeot  is  thus  noticed  and  confirmed  by  the 
of  the  Morning  Journal  in  Dec.  1842  : 
€  have  Iwen  favoured  with  a  view  of  the  state- 
bT  expjfts  from  this  island  during  the  present 
ad  have  been  delighte<I  at  perceiving  the  in- 
wlnch  has  taken  place  over  those*  of  1841.  The 
eat  is  incomplete,  not  including  the  exports  from 
faria,  Lucea,  and  Snvanna-la-niar.  Notwith- 
ig  thrsfc  fimiwions,  it  appi*ars  that  13,221  hogs- 
4  sugar,  3M5<)  puncheons  of  rum,  1233  tierces  of 
have  been  shipfied  in  1842  over  and  above  the 
■ts  of  the  previcius  year.  ( hir  British  as  well  as 
a  rcadm  will  lie  gratitiiHl  at  the  increas(*d  pro- 

1  af  our  staples,  which  this  statement  shows,  and 
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will  join  us  in  the  anxious  hope  that  thejr  will  oontiiine 
to  increase  in  the  like  ratio  every  year,  until  our  idaiid 
has  reached  that  pitch  heyond  which  increaaed  pro- 
duction becomes  an  evil." 

Hhds.Sagar.  Plit.Rai.  Tk«i.OaCn. 

IS  11                    .          2%en  8,298  7,970 

1842           .                    36,012  12,148  8,803 

ExceM                             13,321  3,850  1,233 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Morning  Jour- 
nal of  Feb.  13,  1843  :— 

'^  Having  laid  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  produce  imported  into  London  during  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  with  the  stock  on  hand  at  Christ- 
mas of  eaoli  year,  and  shown  the  considerable  increase 
whicli  had  taken  place  in  the  imports  of  the  latter  pe- 
riiHl,  we  come  now  to  exhibit  the  result  upon  a  more 
extended  scale.  Tlie  return  before  us  embraces  the 
Ports  of  London,  Liveq)()ol,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  and 
these  being  the  j)rincipiil  ones  of  the  country,  the  result 
must  be  considered  pretty  correct. 

"  It  api>ears,  tlien,  that  tlie  imports  of  the  year  1842 
of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  exceeded  those  of  the 
preWous  year  by  10,076  hogslieads  and  tierces,  and 
5354  barrels  ;  the  imports  of  1841  being  136,974  hogs- 
heads and  tierces,  and  11,745  barrels,  and  thoseof  1842, 
253,050  hogsheads  and  tierces,  and  17,099  barrels. 

"  The  next  article  on  the  list  is  rum.  The  imports  of 
this  article  from  tlie  West  Indies  increased  dimng  the 
last  year,  as  might  very  reasonably  be  expected,  the 
sugar  crops  haWng  been  larger.  Those  in  1841  were 
26,647  puncheons  and  hogsheads ;  and  in  1842,  33,814 
puncheons  and  hogsheads ;  total  excess,  7167  pun- 
cheons and  hogsheads. 
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**  Tlir  naports  of  pimento  in  1842  exceeded  those 
d  IMU  hj  9333  caaks  and  bags.'' 

iMi  tbtf  fobfect  we  shall  give,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Sianlr;,  the  present  secretary  for  the  colonies,  in  his 
fimrr  in  parliament,  an  account  of  the  amount  and 
tmhar  of  exports  from  the  British  West  Indies,  during 
a  Crv  years  befiire  and  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
wkdi  IS  as  follows : — 

^  Wbm  he  Icioked  to  the  average  quantity  of  sugar 
inti>  the  rnit(*d  Kingdom  from  the  West 
he  IimukL  that  during  the  six  years  preceding 
ihr  apprmtitxrAhip  it  was  3,1N)5,034  cwts. ;  that  during 
ihr  fimr  }ean  uf  apprentic*eship,  it  fell  to  3,48(>,225 
cwtiL :  that  during  the  first  year  of  freedom,  1831*,  it 
M  til  2,^24, l<>i  cwu. ;  ami  tlut  during  the  Si'cond 
««w  ff  frvedom,  lM4l),  it  fell  to  2,210,226  cwts.  If 
ihr  bouse  would  permit  him  to  state  this  case  fully  ami 
Uri} .  tfary  would  find  that  the  di*ficicncy  t>f  the  tjuan- 
tttj  Ittd  bn-n  made  up  by  the  inen'aJ^Hl  value  of  the 
pTbdun-  in  the*  different  internals.  For  im»taiic4%  the 
talue  of  sugar  for  the  six  years  pnH*i*<ling  the 
ip  was  5,«i2<K021/. ;  nnd  for  the  four  years 
«#  tbr  appnmtiet*!4ii|i,  it  was  rs217,^U/.  In  the  fir^t 
%emt  of  frretiimi  th«*  amount  was  .^..'i.'ifMNN)/.,  ami  in  the 
t  }rar  5.42tJMN>/. :  and,  although  in  this  year 
ii»ukl  bi*  a  largi*  ntlurtitm,  still  tht*n*  wouhl  Im* 
rrautn-ration  fiir  what  was  lost  l>v  the  dimuiu- 

w 

t4  pn«lutv.**      We  may  athl  that,  during  the  |Nist 
.  thr  rxpiirt  «»f  nu^nr  fn»m  the  Hriti>h  Wt>t  Imlia 
ur»  «a«  2,1.M,217  emts.,  making  an  averngi*  of 
Llt*X15l  rwt#.  ftimv  the  intnNluetion  i»f  fn*i*doni,  Im*- 

thirds  of  tlie  amount  exported  during 
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the  period  of  slavery.  In  the  present  year,  the  exports 
are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  the  last^  by  from 
200,000  to  300,000  cwis. 

The  coins  until  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1839  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  currency  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  There  were 
no  banks.  Money  transactions  with  England  were 
carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  usually  bear- 
ing a  rate  of  premium  in  proportion  to  their  demand 
in  the  market,  besides  the  nominal  par  of  exchange. 
Sometimes  the  premiums  have  been  as  hi^  as  23 
per  cent  The  only  paper  currency  consisted  of 
island  checks,  issued  by  the  Receiver  General  npon  Ae 
security  of  the  island  and  its  revenue.  The  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  doubloons,  pistoles,  dollars,  half-dol- 
lars, maccaronies,  tenpences,  and  fivepenoes.  There 
was  no  copper  coin  current,  and  the  smallest  of  .Ae 
silver  coin  was  5d.  current  or  M.  sterling. 

There  are  now  three  banks  in  full  operation,  which 
have  removed  a  great  impediment  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse, and  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  tiie 
planter  by  securing  a  constant  supply  of  metallic  cur- 
rency, thereby  acting  beneficially,  both  on  the  colonies 
and  the  parent  state. 

The  total  amount  of  annually  created  property  on 
the  island,  such  as  its  agricultural,  vegetable,  and  and 
animal  productions,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  eij^t 
millions,  and  the  total  of  moveable  and  immoveable, 
such  as  land,  public  buildings,  domestic  property,  and 
money  in  circulation,  at  upwards  of  forty-four  millions. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

WBtTB   IXttABITAHTS. 


ic  HabitB, 
md  Cuitomt— 


Tss  fm  wUte  teltlert  in  Jamaica  after  its  possession 
W  tht  Britiab  were  soUiera  of  the  armament  under 
FcHB,  Vcnables  and  D'O}!/ ;  immigrants  from  Ire- 
laad  aad  ScoCland ;  pirates  and  buccaneers,  the  lat- 
irr  «#  whsHi  bad  lo^g  infcstod  die  neighbouring  seas. 
To  tbear  nay  be  added  Tarious  individuals  of  respect- 
aUzty,  jodgvs  and  others,  who  had  taken  a  conspicu- 
9m  part  in  tbe  trial  of  Charles  I.  Some  wealthy  plant- 
arritrd  from  Barbadoes  ;  Scotch  settlers  from  Da- 

fiunilics,  and  several  naval  and 
These  were  succeedtHl  fit)m  year  to 
bjr  artificm  and  indented  sen-ants,  together  with 
■dfiiidiiili  of  diilirrent  trades  and  proft^ssions,  more  or 
rrpotahle  as  to  character,  from  tht*  three  kingdoms. 
ere  btttn  Germany,  Portugal,  St.  Domingo, 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  s(*ttlements.    In 
€if  taaie  this  heterogeneous  mass  became  amal- 
aod  from  tarious  local  circumstances,  as- 
snirthing  like  a  comnum  character.      They 
disdsgoisbed  b  general  as  professional   men, 


planters,  merchants,  store-keepers,  and 

others  occupying  inferior  situatioits  under  then. 

The  (lesceudunts  of  these,  the  present  natirM  of  t 
conntry,  are  slender  and  gracefid  in  fcnu,  tikrir  ta 
plexioD  pale,  and  with  a  more  languid  cxproaMOO 
countcnanci^  than  the  Europeans;  Ifacir  feattma  IR 
regular,  their  eyes  expressive  and  sparkling,  their  Ii«iri 
6ne  flaxen  or  auburn,  their  voices  soft  and  ple(istng.ai 
their  wbule  air  and  looks  tender,  gentle,  and  femiiBB 

In  the  furniture  of  their  houses  and  domestic  haU 
the  more  respectable  of  the  while  inhabitontfi,  ootite 
well  as  European,  difTer  but  little  from  thoee  of  t 
same  classes  in  the  mother  country.     lo 
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t  tbr  hrat  of  the  climate  both  sexes  generally  dress  in 
riLtf  A*  thmughout  the  year  the  duration  of  day 
ad  tught  i*  nearly  the  same,  there  is  but  little  varia- 
Kc  iu  the  hours  of  rising,  meals,  and  business.  Ever}' 
^«T.ing  at  siUHrise,  about  five  oVkx'k,  a  gun  is  fired 
It  Pt«t  Boyal,  and  again  at  sunset,  about  seven  oVl(x*k. 
Tive  or  nx  is  the  usual  time  of  rising,  breakfast  about 
rifiht  or  nine,  and  a  meal  calle<I  the  M*cond  breakfast  bi^ 
t«rm  twrive  and  one.  Among  the  more  resptn^table 
dianer  is  usually  served  at  six  or  seven  in  the 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  take  either  tea  or 


ThuQgb  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  retained 
ii  a  raoMderable  degn*e  the  national  custr»ms,  as  well 
of  the  domestic  ami  Micial  habits  of  their  Ku- 
yet,  in  cons4Hjuence  of  the  ]HH*uliar 
in  which  they  were  plain*<l,  they  rapi<lly 
diT«rito-nit4*d  in  tht*ir  mental  attainments  and  general 
am«|iiii4inients. 

Thr*  fenialeaA,  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  a 
Uirral  nluration*  lH*<-ame  addicte<l  t4)  pleasures,  9uch 
m  kiCMr-rarrs,  danci*s,  an<l  c*<»nvivial  entertainments, 
thv  anjuinng  habits  which  c*ould  not  fail  t(»  o]NTate 
M&i'KirabU  fjn  tht*ir  domestic  circumstances  and 
pnrral  rhanu-ter. 
ftjch  M*X4*»  lH?rame  alike  th<*  nctims  of  pride,  ava- 
\  and  pCTjiiflin*,  aiMi,  tlHiugli  kind  and  gi*nen>us  in 
ilrpMirtniefit  towards  friends  and  af*(|uaintaiM*i*s, 
vrt  t«#wards  othen,  eiipecially  if  tlieir  infi*riors,  tlu^y  wen* 
ird,  proud,  supercilious,  overlwaring,  and  cruel, 
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ocluIritiDg,  indeed,  an  anomaly  of  character  perfecfly 
inesplicjible.  but  for  the  influence  of  slaver)-. 

Thf  aggregate  character  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
when  composed  of  such  elements,  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  facilities  for  the  gratification  of  the  woret  pas- 
sioDS  of  our  nature,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  tbe^ 
were  uuder  the  influence  of  no  salutary  restraints,  may 
be  in  some  degree,  at  least,  conceived.  Lest,  how- 
erer,  the  testimony  of  the  writer  (though  drawn  from 
&cts  collected  on  the  spot,  or  the  result  of  his  own 
perBona!  observation)  should  be  liable  to  gospitnon,  be 
will  ailduco  rejireseMtations  from  historical  records ;  a 
portrait  hhall  be  given  as  delineated  by  men  who  were 
too  closely  connected  with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
colony  to  be  even  suspected  of  exaggeration  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  character 
of  the  white  inhabitants  was  by  these  writers  deplored, 
and  mentioned  only  with  a  view  either  of  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  reform,  or  of  operating  as  a  stimulus 
to  greater  improvement ;  an  object  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  anxiously  desired  by  the  best  friends  of 
the  country. 

"  Many  of  those,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  who  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  esbites  had  much  fewer  good 
qualities  tlian  the  slaves  over  whom  tliey  were  set  in 
authority,  the  better  sort  of  whom  heartily  despised 
them,  inTceiving  little  or  no  difference  from  themselTCC^ 
except  in  skin  and  blacker  depravity." 

The  practice  of  profane  suxarinff  was  swfiilly  pr^ 
Talent  among  them-     Witliout  it  every  sentence  they 
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Btvtt^  •ppfird  incomplpt^.  Not  even  the  most 
i*4:.4i  ami  animportJint  :«tnr}-  was  n*latiMl  without  in- 
tni:ny>  the  Mm?d  name  of  Gml  to  attest  its  truth  and 
iwniitatt*  it.*  currewy.  *'  I  have  often  thouplit,*'  ei>n- 
tzaw*  lb"  same  auth<ir«  **  tiiat  the  Inwrr  oniers  of 
«^u*  M-n anC2>  on  the  plantations  exiiihit  sueh  pietures 
of  DBfYKEXNESs  that  tlie  twitter  sort  of  en^ole  hiacks 
ba«r  «ntber  oinoeivtHl  a  ilisp:ust  at  thi*  praetice  that 
onrA.*><i«  *urh  o<iit)U«  effivts,  or  have  refraimMl  fn>m  it 
c^T  i^f  a  kin^l  tif  pri4|e,  as  if  they  would  ap]K*ar  supe- 
ryr  !».,  ami  nii»n*  n-sjuvtahli^  than,  surh  wn*trhes." 

Bet  rtirh  prartii-es  wi»n»  not  (*onftn(Hl  to  the  ma- 
aai^r^  aiMi  lilhi'rs  i»n  tstat»»s.  Tlie  \\vi*  t>f  drunk- 
0r:zj"^  |«Tia«it*«i  .ill  nink>,  ofti-n  apffravjitinl  in  projMir- 
!><:  t.i  tht*  |»wst>sion  of  niiik  an*l  wealth :  —their 
rar-^W*  U'inp  iL«ually  afXN»ni]i.ini(Ml  l»y  ganiMins  and 
A^'.  xh^  r-iil-  »hirh  fiillim  in  it>  train.  •'  Many  pen- 
••f  rank  in  tin*  eountr)  ini|t.'iinMl  their  ftrtum^ 
rv^im^tl  ilH'ir  £iniilit-<i  ti»  tlie  hrink  4»f  niin  hv  surh 

m 

It  «a«  nut  «-it  all  iniu.<»ual  to  see  oni*  tif  thfm. 
4^*r  U-*i:ic  all  hi*  ninnf\,  pnH-ivtl  to  staki*  hi-*  ear- 
r.^.^*-  anil  Imr**-^,  tluit  wi'n»  waitinp  to  rnn\i»y  him 
spo^.  arvi.  aftff  jiwinp  th«*!-«*,  dlilipi-d  to  n'tuni  on  fo«it. 
J^'^szu^v  ■juam-l'-  hap|M-niHi  ain'»np  intiniati*  frientLs 
•  r.y-ti  p-a«T.ili\  ru'li'^l  in  du«*llini;.  -  a  >|nvh»s  of  crime 
*.:jr  n***!  a«full\  pn-valfut,  and  n''^^rti*d  to  on  the 
K/»t  tn^inff  iNi-at-ion*.  'ITn-n*  wi-n*  \erv  fi-w  who  did 
>  f  -iF-rtj-Ti  lln-ir  li\f?»  hy  intrni|N'ranr«*  auil  \iolrniv.*' 
-  Tlw  tmlk  of  thf  un«'<IufatiMi/*  -s-ivs  Sti-mart,  '*an* 
tim»  '.Tit*'  in  thfir  li^t**,  and  !>hanit*ful  in  their  i'xri'sH*s.'* 
<  .cr-ufniiagi-  «a>  almost  uniierwd,  emhnicinp  uim^ 
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tenthe  of  the  roale  inhabitants.  Nearly  every  one 
down  to  the  lowest  white  servant  had  liis  native 
female  companion.'  For  the  most  part  the  only  ex- 
ceptions Were  to  he  found  in  the  cases  of  a  few  pro- 
feamonal  men,  merchaDts,  8b»e-keeperB  in  the  towns 
(principally  Jews),  and  here  and  there  in  the  conntiy 
a  proprietor  or  large  attorney."  "  The  name  of  a 
family  man,"  says  the  &Tourite  historian  of  the 
ooloiiiBtSjt  "  was  formerly  held  in  the  greatest  derision, 
whilst  for  a  white  man  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  woman  of  colour,  although  she  might  have 
lived  with  him  for  years  and  borne  him  several 
children,  would  be  for  ever  to  forfeit  his  rank  in  white 
society,  and  to  transmit  hb  name  to  posterity  in  im- 
perishable infamy."  The  most  shameless  adultery 
was  every  where  prevalent.  This  sin  was  so  common 
that  groups  of  white  and  mulatto  children,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  were  frequently  claimed  by  the  same 
father,  and  alt  brought  up  together  under  the  same 
roof.  This  gross  and  open  violation  of  every  social 
duty  was  tolerated  without  the  least  injury  to  character 
even  in  the  estimation  of  females  of  respectability,  or 
any  diminution  of  public  or  private  respect.  Un- 
blushing licentiousness,  from  the  Governor  downwards 

*  Mr.  Baillie,  i  lai|[C  Wert  Indian  proprietor,  when  eiamlned  before 
aComniittM  of  the  Hoate  of  Lonti  in  IB33,  «u  ailid)  thequeXion— 
"  Can  you  name  ui;  DVenen-,  driver,  nr  otlin'  praion  in  authority,  who 
doei  not  keep  >  miitrenf '  He  replied — "  I  cannot."  For  thi*  pro- 
fligacy of  mannert  on  eitale*  tlie  nbordinafe  white  Mrranti  were  not 
wholly  accountable.  The  fonnatioo  of  more  reputable  coDoeclioDi.  b; 
the  wretched  policy  of  proprieton  and  attomeji,  would  haie  tubjected 
them  to  the  loM  of  employment. 
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t  all  the  iDlrnniiliaU'  nu)k«  of  pocich,  was 
•  in  tbr  )inw>l  lifiht  nf  ilny. 

It  rrvcUfd  in  ilit!  inuIti|>Ui'i(y  of  )t»  Tictinu  without 
nwuncv  ukI  irithout  mntrol. 

Bemy ,  «bo  publubcd  a  histoiy  of  Jamaica  about 
the  ytmr  l(*07,  nij's.  "  sim-Iy  there  oevi-r  was  s 
pirntd  tncniHiatmc)'  thiui  a  pnifnvidii  of  rtliyien 
htrv.  In  woax  uf  thi>  ]tambc»,  wbicli  nrv  larfp?r  than 
•v  ahirvs,  tbm  ia  tut  rhiiivh  ;  in  otliiT»  tlH-rv  i*  no 
pint :  and,  when  l]».>n-  in,  thv  vhite  inlui)ntantK  iit'vrr 
thn^  of  attenilin^.  lo  a  town  whirl)  ttintainM  liflwtro 
STI  whI  M,0(K>  inliabilADtfl  iIh'iv  U  but  niu>  rhuirh, 
vUat  ^he  aitpniiani-c  at  dn(  Mgbt  In  ivaII}  lumifwhat 
iwprisng.  W'ht-a  jnu  rnliT  tbi-  church  on  Sunday 
jraa  «r  Ihr  rtinitr,  th<r  rlvrk,  tho  M-ston.  imr  or  two 
nagiairBtM,  and  iilNiut  a  dojrfii  iif  p.'i)tlcincn.  and 
DMrtjr  double  tliat  ituiutMT  nf  bidics.  Nothing  tniiibU-« 
ifae  «lKte  inhabiloiitd  U-u  than  tlie  conccnu  i)f  re- 
Bgirti  Chririianity.  iudro^l,  i«  w  contrary  in  ita 
ifiril.  in  ita  ihictrint-ts  oral  in  \\»  iiijunrtinns  to  their 
caqdod,  their  jjrpjuiliit^  and  tlieir  iutrn-xt*,  that  it  is 
■0t  •(  oil  Hirphsinic  lliat  even  tlio  uiiitilnled  fiirrn  of  it 
sttcfa  tlv  Englifli  ihun-h  preM-nlii  to  tlietu  itlioult!  be 
t«*j  ubousi'ku*,  anij,  though  not  much  *]N>ken  agninrt, 
yd  «>CTrt]y  dp«|itN^I  oim]  o|ii-nly  m-glerlccL"  Tb«?y 
^aiA  BB  tfaliTTial  n-vpi'rt  to  the  Snhlwlh.  "  In  1 
t0na,~  rMttimim  the  Mme  author,  niii  »hM 
■Hull  il  by  SlrwmTt,  "  many  of  tin-  T.ii.r 
ife  Suads\,  ami  hiuiiiew  i*  tnuioani*<l  m  : 
■ilh  thi*  (lif^-n-itri-.  itiat  tite  clrrb  % 
nOy  luvc  that  day  tu  ilimuelfM 
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i^iraid  in  anmsempnt,  and  tlie  latter  in  idleness  and 
debauclieTy."  In  tbe  cxmntrj  Uie  Sabbath  was  the 
grand  gala  day.  Hie  oyeraeers  tm  the  di&ient 
estates  in  each  nei^bonrbood  "  then  meet  together, 
dine  alternately  at  each  other's  booees,  and  spend  tbe 
evening  of  the  day  in  conversation,  enudJng,  drinkii^ 
playing  at  carda,  or  dancing  and  sometimes,  as  it  Dot 
unfreqnenti;  happens,  in  all  these  employments." 
Iliat  torrent  of  iniquity  which  on  other  days  was 
directed  into  its  separate  and  more  confined  channel, 
seemed  on  this  sacred  day  to  converge  aroond  the 
festive  board.  Tliere  seemed  something  in  the  Ytry 
atmosphere  of  Jamaica  un&vourable  to  religion  in  a 
white  man,  for  scarcely  did  he  touch  her  shores,  than 
its  most  important  truths  were  forgotten,  and  its  most 
sacred  obligations  violated. 

*'  As  to  the  great  part  of  tbe  white  colonists  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  West  Indies,"  says  Mr.  St«phen,  "  I 
sm  at  a  loss  for  any  criterion  by  which  their  religious 
clasfflfication  can  be  fixed.  Many  of  them,  I  believe, 
have  rarely  been  in  a  place  of  worship  in  their  lives. 
Some,  it  is  supposed,  have  never  been  baptized." 

Multitudes  of  them  assumed  the  scoflers'  chair,  and 
publicly  avowed  themselves  the  champions  of  infidelity. 
The  press  was  also  enlisted  in  the  same  unhallowed 
cause,  and  poured  out  torrents  of  blasphemy  fi^m  day 
to  day  ;  whilst  the  whole  community,  regarding  reli- 
gion as  hostile  to  their  mterests  as  it  was  opposed  to 
their  propensities,  opposition  to  its  introducticm  hy 
missionaries  was  to  be  expected.  "  The  first  time  I 
preached  in  Kingston,"  says  Dr.  Coke,  '*  a  genUeman, 
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with  Dijuur,  tH^gafi  ii>  U'  t<TV  luHialent;  till 
Mt  Ab  wan  tncrMMD^  tbe;  cried  out,  *  Down 
km  t  down  with  him  I'  Tbey  then  prened  for- 
ibruu)^  dw  crowd  in  order  to  leiie  me,  oyii^ 
gun,  •  Who  ncoodfl  that  fellow  ?'— from  wboae 
I  wu  irindpftUy  protected  by  m  Indy.  On 
■iriTnl  St  Hool^o  Bay,  sccompuiied  by  a 
be  continuea,  **  we  walked  about  tlw 
lookiiig  and  inquiring  for  a  place  to  preach  in, 
•refj  door  nemed  dosed  againit  lu."  On  (ha 
yew  be  again  writes : — "  llie  dispoution 
had  TDcileraled  '  Down  with  him  1'  had  not  yet 
On  the  coatimry,  it  bad  raged  with  greater 
id  pcnecution  had  put  on  a  more  terrific 


About  this  time,  a  new  chapel  being  completed,  he 
Mya — **  It  WB>  erected  in  the  circle  of  danger,  and 
am»  SBidat  mirTounding  stonns." 

**  Sooo  after,"  be  proceeda,  "  the  persecutions  wq 
Ihw  eapericDoed  in  this  place  (Jamaica)  fer,  Tcry  &r, 
graed  all  penecutiwu  we  have  experienced  in  all 
ike  other  islands  unitedly  considered." 

Mr.  Uamnet'i  life  was  frnjuently  endangered.  Mr. 
BL,  who  first  t^iened  his  house,  several  times  narrowly 
.  being  stuoed  to  death.  "  Often  our  most 
)  friends  were  obliged  to  guard  our  chapel,  lest 
mob  should  pull  it  down  to  the 
At  Spanish  Town,  it  appears,  he  succeeded 
f  a  room  for  preaching  ;  bat  even  here  the 
suK  bitter  spirit  of  oppositioD  displayed  itsdfl  "When 
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I  entered  the  room,"  he  says,  '*  I  found  it  filled  with 
the  young  bucks  and  bloods,  as  we  used  to  term  the 
debauchees  at  Oxford,  who,  during  my  sermon,  be- 
haved so  rudely  that  I  could  scarcely  proceed."  At 
the  Assembly  Room  at  Montego  Bay,  which  he  ob- 
tained for  the  same  purpose,  he  continueB — "  After  I 
had  enforced  on  the  audience  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  a  company  of  men,  with  a  printer  at  their 
head,  kept  up  a  loud  clapping  of  haiids  for  a  consider- 
able time.  I  then  witJidrew  into  Mr.  Brown's  dwelling- 
honse ;  but  my  companion  (Mr.  Fish,  a  nuamonaiy) 
lost  me,  and,  going  out  into  the  street,  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  the  men,  who  shouted  and  swore  they 
would  first  begin  with  the  servant ;  on  which  an  officer 
of  the  army  drew  his  sword,  and,  stretching  it  forth, 
deelared  he  would  run  it  through  the  body  of  any  one 
who  dared  to  touch  the  young  man."  Things  pro- 
ceeded to  still  further  extremities.  At  Kingston,  and 
subsequently  at  Morant  Bay,  several  ministers  and 
members  of  their  congregations  were  imprisoned. 
Among  the  rest  was  Mr.  Gilgraas,  a  missionary  ;  and 
that  on  no  other  charge  than  singing  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  his  own  house.  It  was  under  cir- 
cumstances, too,  so  far  as  the  authorities  were  con> 
cemed,  of  a  still  more  intolerant  and  disgraceful  cha- 
racter, as  it  appears  (and  this,  it  seems,  was  urged  in 
his  defence)  tbat  he  was  merely  learning  a  tune  which 
a  brother  missionary  had  just  brought  from  England. 
"  At  present,"  says  the  same  excellent  missionary,  *'  I 
cannot  read  in  the  fiimily,   or  pray,   without  being 
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cmed  wone  than  a  pickpocket,  and  that  by  white 
men  who  are  called  gentlemeiL"  Respecting  Mr. 
Hanmet,  the  first  missionary  who  settled  in  Kingston, 
be  adds — ^Harassed  with  persecution  and  fadgue, 
Mr.  IL  was  at  this  time  worn  down  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  the  restoration  of  his  health  appeared  extremely 
doubtliiL  His  enemies  had  often  killed  him  in  report, 
and  had  even  insinuated  that  he  had  been  buried  by 
Us  friends  in  a  clandestine  manner.**  Dr.  C.  con- 
tiwies  **  *  This  night,*  writes  a  friend,  *  we  were 
aaHudtcd  on  both  sides  of  the  house  at  prayer  with  a 
vullcy  of  stones,  so  that  some  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
to  secure  tlie  blinds  for  fear  of  our  sustaining 
Subsequently  to  this  were  enacted  the 

intolerant  and  persecuting  laws,  which  aimed  at 
ttoduDg  less  than  the  expulsicm  of  the  missionaries  from 
tfe  island;  but  which,  being  oppcised  to  the  express 
of  the  **  King  of  kings,**  and,  therefore,  ne- 

ily  dijjobeyed  by  hii*  **»n*ants,  they  wen*  fre- 
ffoeiitly  subjected  to  the  indignities  of  the  judgment 
aeat  and  the  prison.  These  witc,  indeed,  times  of 
fvbuke,  awl  bias]ihemy,  ami  trial.  The  situaticm  of 
the  missionaries  was  ohcix  \mnf\x\  in  the  extreme;  fre- 
qnently  wen*  they  com]M*lkHl  to  submit  to  the  maiHlates 
of  colonial  Uw,  and  dfM>mtHl  to  witness  the  pntgrcss 
of  iniquity,  without  btnug  {lermitted  to  raise  their  voice 
agpunsi  it     Time  would  (nil  to  enumerate  tlic  nature 

the  numlier  of  tlie  Uwh  tliat  were  succesvively 
b}'  tin*  Ix'giiilatun*  t<i  arrest  the  pnigrcss  of 
rrligiuus  knowledge,  and  rivet  afr^ih  the  fetters  of 
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ignorance  upon  their  unliappy  vassals.  One  of  these 
enactments  restricted  the  commnmcation  of  Quistiao 
instmctioD  to  the  sUtcs  before  sunrise  and  after 
mo-set,  the  only  times  when  diey  could  poembly  attend 
for  such  a  purpoee ;  anoHier  was  an  act  by  idiidi 
every  mis^onary  was  sabjected  to  a  fine  of  iOL  fw 
every  negro  fi>und  in  hia  congr^atiwi ;  these  were 
followed  by  a  aucceasion  of  others  of  the  same  nature 
and  spirit  too  tedious  to  detail,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  last  erentful  insurrection  in  1832.  Has  the 
whites,  notwithstanding  their  superior  advantages,  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  respectable  and  happy  mem- 
bers of  society,  were  the  most  vjrached  and  corrupt — 
so  lar  from  setting  a  good  example  to  their  dependants, 
they  adopted  every  possible  means  to  impair  the  re- 
verence due  to  religion,  and  to  weaken  the  hinges  of 
moral  action.  The  very  term  "sectarian"  served  as 
a  convenient  synonyme  for  ignorance  and  persecution, 
while  misrepresentation  and  calumny  were  most  libe- 
rally employed  to  alienate  the  people,  generally,  from 
tiie  hallowed  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  excite  their 
prejudices  and  their  passions  against  its  ministers. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  observations  : — 

On  one  occasioD,  when  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
an  apphcation  was  made  by  a  white  man  for  an  inter- 
view with  a  missionary,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
been  favoured  with  a  religious  education,  and  that, 
although  bis  career  bad  been  marked  by  great  ex- 
cesses, that  be  was  not  wholly  iusen^ble  to  moral  feel- 
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iig;  miA  tW  vaaaotmry,  tbcnforc,  radcaTmrad,  in  a 
UUU  Md  ■ftrfOTMtw  mumer,  to  prm  t^oo  bk 
iMtiM  Ifa  part  tnilht  of  tf>e  Go^  The  tewi 
^■•id  ■  bit  cjTM,  aad  be  sxdumed,  vith  sppaniit 
^gmk  of  hwrt,  ''Wbat,  air,  abaU  I  do?  You 
hna  wo  idea  cf  the  degree  of  wickednen  that  pr»- 
«i9i  iBOOg  the  peofde  of  my  own  colour  througb- 
mm  llw  eamttry.  I  am  •  poor  man,  and,  tbereftve, 
«^bM  lenn  the  ialand,  or  elae  moat  gladly  would  I  do 
m ;  bwidea,  I  am  now  oat  of  employment ;  and  wen 
it  kaovB  tbat  I  bad  attended  the  preaching  of  a  mia- 
mmarjt  or  were  it  eren  known  that  I  had  spoken  to 
mm  {wai  it  will  be  known  througboat  the  paiuh  before 
la  wwrow  lu^t),  what  think  you  will  be  the  treatment 
I  AbD  raedTe  from  the  OTcneers  of  the  diferent  pnn 
pMtiea  wbeo  I  go  in  pursuit  of  employment  ?"  The 
•aadaaioii  of  bia  itatement  must  be  omitted. 

Ob  tw^H— '  occanoa  a  missionary  met  with  an  indi- 
nfaal  who  bad  once  made  a  profeesioo  of  religion,  bnt 
■bs  had  long  since  awfully  Ulen,  had  given  himself 
Wf  to  MB,  and  to  work  all  uncleannew  with  greediness. 
He  had  attended  a  religious  meeting,  and  the  singing 
cmabsned  with  other  riminutancea,  awakening  some 
lag  slumberii^  recollections,  altbaugfa  partially  m> 
HwiiaUiil.  be  requested  an  intrrriew.  He  seemed 
■ilthiid,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed.  "  O.  this  country  1 
I  m  a  wretched  and  miseraUe  man.  So  fiu-  as  the 
hady  ia  concerned,  I  have  enough  and  to  spare,  bat 
i^  soul  I  what  is  to  become  of  that  ?  I  hare  nerer 
bad  a  bappy  moment,  sir,  sinc«  I  tamed  my  back  upon 
Gadr 
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An  afiparently  pious  and  excellent  man,  jiist  airiTed 
rom  Scotland,  was  urged  by  a  near  relative  to  give 
up  bis  religion  at  once,  a.s  it  would  ruin  and  disgrace 
them  both.  On  his  refiisal  he  k&s  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  directed  to  8eok  euiployment  a^  a  book-keeper  on 
an  estate.  He  did  so  ;  and  on  an  interview  which  he 
sought  with  his  rt^lativt'  (for  he  seemed  to  have  had  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  circumstantials  of  genuine  piety) 
previously  to  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
situation,  what  does  the  reader  lliink  constituted  the 
essence  of  the  parting  adieu  ? — "  If  your  religion  is 
Dot  beaten  oat  of  you  in  a  few  days,"  said  the  experi- 
enced libertine  and  atheist,  "  I  shall  be  sadly  out  of 
my  reckoning."  Lamentable  to  relate,  this  prediction, 
as  has  doubtless  been  the  ca»e  in  hundreds  of  similar 
instances,  was  but  too  strictly  verified. 

"  I  have  just  been  conversing,"  said  a  fiiend  to  a  mis- 
sionary one  evening,  "  with  a  professional  gentleman 
from  the  country,  on  the  snliject  iif  i-cligion.  lie  wept 
aloud,  and  swd  '  that  Jamaica  was  a  hell  upon  earth.' " 

These  are  plain  irrefiitable  facts.  So  plain  and  so 
irrefutable  that  the  conscience  of  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  general  state  of  society,  if  sudered  to  speak 
out,  would  unhesitatingly  confirm  them. 

On  some  estates  it  was  customary  for  the  head  book- 
keeper to  read  the  burial-service  at  the  fimerals  of  the 
christened  negroes.  It  was  so  at  R.  H. ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  pious  negro  the  book-keeper  appeared  at 
the  appointed  time  at  the  place  of  interment,  and, 
placing  himself  at  the  ^de  of  the  grave,  opened  the 
prayer-book  and  began  the  service.     He  was  agitated 
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mi  tmd  Ik  few  tint  Ibcf  with  a  (altering  Toice,  bat 
Hm  he  eaaw  to  that  part  of  il  wb>r)i  relen  to  the 
laMmctiaa  of  the  dead,  be  tremUed  to  such  a  d^ree 
itat  Am  book  fcU  from  bia  baitda,  and  running  hastily 
&mmj  left  the  oaq»e  unintencd.  Tbe  deceased  baring 
kaca  aach  raapecled,  the  fiiDenU  )HY)ce§Bioa  was  na- 
■■«■•,  eoMpoaed  of  almost  all  the  negroes  <hi  tbe 
mtmt,  and  otben  of  piety  from  tbe  sunoonding  ooea. 
Timt  were  all  witnesses  of  this  spectacle,  and  were 
M  kaglh  oU^ed  to  peribnn  the  last  sad  offices  tbem- 
■dMfc  Many  of  the  po<v  people  who  were  present 
deelwed  tfais  to  be  a  fiurt,  and  moreover  asserted  that 
Ae  book-keeper,  when  his  terror  bad  subsided,  swore 
AbI  he  would  nerer  act  as  chaplain  again. 

C— — ,  a  planting  attorney  who  had  been  a  great 
tyi^M  to  the  slares  nnder  bis  charge,  was  so  afraid 
of  heieg  poisoned  by  some  of  them  that  be  would 
■St  eat  anything  unless  it  had  been  prepared  and 
1  fee  bira  by  his  house-keeper.  He  even  thought 
tins  was  not  exercising  sufficient  cautioit,  but 
:  a  boy.  tbe  illegitimate  o£pring  of  one  of  tbe 
•  Bcn  on  tbe  estate,  constantly  sitting  on  tbe 
I  of  tbe  cook-house,  during  the  process,  to 
watch  lest  any  negro  entered  either  it  or  his  dwelling, 
haviag  the  door  of  the  cook-houae  carefully  locked  in 
tke  interval.  I  le  at  one  time  thought  that  his  vigilance 
kari  been  eluded,  and  that  he  was  slightly  poisoned. 
He  was  wretched,  and  his  health  became  gradnally 
For  its  rcstoratioa  he  performed  a  voyage 
lis  native  country.  During  bis  absence  his  slan 
rnnd  more  hiimaoe  tnataent,  aod  were  ooa" 
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tiyelyhappy.  After  the  lapse  of  a  period  wbidi 
to  justify  tlie  hope  that  they  would  never  again  be 
subjected  to  his  despotic  sway,  and  when  cheerfiiDy  afc 
work  on  the  public  road,  his  return  was  amMnmoed. 
They  heard  the  tidings  with  consternation,  and  on  ili 
being  added  by  tiieir  informant  that  he  was  on  the 
road,  and  would  soon  be  in  sight,  they  simultaneously 
threw  down  their  hoes  and  fled  into  the  woods,  shout- 
ing ^^O,  da  buckra  da  come  again,  come  kQl  we.** 
Perceiving  the  terror  his  appearance  created  he  aggin 
became  wretched,  and  at  last  left  the  island  with  a 
determination  never  to  return  to  it  again. 

As  they  have  lived  so  many  of  them  have  died. 
Justly  may  it  be  asked,  ^'  Who  ever  fought  against 
Grod  and  prospered  ?" 

Mr. ,  abhorred  by  almost  all  who  had  a  tinge 

of  colour  in  their  complexion,  a  proprietor  and  a  magis- 
trate, among  his  other  vices,  was  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  though  confined  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  had 
no  prospect  of  rising  again,  he  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant intoxication.  The  brandy-bottie  which  for  years 
had  stood  constantiy  by  his  bed-side  was  fi^uently 
emptied  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  A 
few  minutes  before  he  ceased  to  breathe  he  vociferated 
so  loudly  and  furiously  for  more  that  he  was  heard  at 
some  distance.  On  entering  his  chamber  the  Uood 
which  had  flowed  from  his  mouth  as  the  efiect  of  mer- 
cury and  fever,  was  seen  besmeared  over  his  fece, 
which,  together  with  his  fiend-like  ravings,  gave  such 
an  aspect  of  horror  to  his  countenance  and  gestures 
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B  «k1  iitlvr  ntTrtirlintt  wen 
I  to  go  BMT  Um,  and  tbrir  terrar  wu  not  a  little 
1  hj  the  borrible  imprecatunt  be  nttered  and 
I  he  called  down  upon  them  for  not  obejing 
fan  eoaBaada.  Ue  exfured  oa  the  floor,  in  the  nwbt 
tt  UaifhaBifla,  wlule  attemptiiig  to  reTenge  hinuelf 
«a  laa  attendant!  for  their  n^ect 

Widna  the  last  tweotj  jean,  but  more  remarkably 
mam  1SS8,  a  nry  conaidetaUe  improrement  haa  be- 
ome  peneptible  in  tbii  daaa  of  Mciety,  especially  m 
the  tovoa,  and  in  particular  diatricts  of  the  country." 
Pahlit  a|nuaa  in  the  mother  country,  and  more  fre- 
^■nt  omtact  with  Earopeans  of  both  aezea,  added  to 
the  irfoepce  which  has  been  exerted  by  &mily  men, 
m  Goremun,  Judges,  and  profossiooal  men  in  general, 
e  served  to  ctimuUte  the  Jamaica  females  to  the 
D  of  niperitv  accomplishments  and  tbe  colti- 
I  of  more  controllable  and  generous  feelings. 
Koahers  of  them  also  have  been  educated  in  the  first 
haan&ag-schuok  in  EngUnd.  and  have  therefore,  as 
■•y  be  mpposed.  eftcted  considerable  refonnatioD  in 
■fee  eirdes  in  which  they  have  afterwards  moved. 
Samtt  it  is  true,  have  relapsed  into  the  listlen,  apa- 
thelic  habits  of  those  aruuod  them  ;  but  a  prugreaBve 
aAnmeaueat  in  delicacy  uf  feeling,  liberality  of  senti- 
■■■t,  and  in  all  the  refinements  of  polished  society,  ia 
daariy  perceptible.     Many  ladies  in  Jamaica,  both  • 
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to  their  persong,   manners,  and  general   character, 
would  he  an  umameut  to  any  society  in  the  world. 

A  constderabli^  refonoatiua  has  alsti  bec!!]  effected  in 
the  moral  and  sodal  halnts  of  the  other  sex,  eqieoally 
in  the  towns.  Li  the  country,  with  some  exceptions  in 
favour  of  particalar  districts  and  isolated  fiioulies, 
it  is  painM  to  add  that  the  picture  as  prerionsly 
drawn  is  still  but  a  too  &ithfdl  representation.  So 
difficult  is  it  for  anythiDg  shcHi  t^  divine  agency  to 
correct  inveterate  halnts  of  eril,  that  dmnkenness, 
profiuie  swearing,  concubinage,  and  licentiousnesB,  with 
every  other  kind  and  degree  of  vickedneas,  still  prevaila 
to  an  awful  extent,  although  less  unblusUngly  than  for- 
merly. Proprietors,  if  they  cannpt  be  prevailed  upon 
to  act  from  higher  motives,  cannot  fail  in  a  short  time 
to  discover  it  to  be  their  interest,  to  encourage,  rather 
tban  discountenance,  the  formation  of  more  reputable 
connections  by  managers  and  others  on  their  estates. 
Not  only  is  the  practice  of  concubinage  awfiUly  de- 
moralising to  all  classes  and  colours,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  misery  to  a  body  of  men,  some  of  whom  are 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  social  virtues,  but  from  the 
influence  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  it 
renders  the  perpetrators  pitiable,  if  not  despicable,  in 
their  estimation,  and  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  that  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
which  are  essential  to  prosperity  and  happiness  in  a 
state  of  freedom.  The  foregoing  statements  may  be 
regarded  as  descriptive  of  white  society  in  the  country 
districts  at  the  present  day.     The  exceptioDs,  which 
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are  ffmiadOj  inovubg,  b^iug  Jnim  ilicir  sedoded 
bUta  compantivcly  imlAtLiI  and  unknown,  io  not  at 
*  a&rd  iDj  matoial  relief  to  the  dark  uid  fbr- 


b  M  di^^htfii]  to  coDtempUte  the  change  which  in 
llii  feiyact  hu  taken  place  in  the  towns.  Here  s 
^■dly  and  nqiidly  increasing  number  have  abandoned 
Ihar  Cner  lioentioui  habits,  sod  have  entered  the 
WMrafje  state.  Amnigit  these  it  must  be  confessed 
Ihat  Ae  Jews  ftmnsh  the  most  Dumcroos  and  reputable 
taamflm.  Aiaam^  them  marriages  with  persons  of 
Aeir  osTB  aatkn  have  always  been  common,  and  are 
•bnoorij  on  the  increase ;  whilst  the  disgrace  formerly 
aithwi  to  a  matrimooia)  alliance  of  a  white  man  with 
•  feaale  of  colour  no  longer  exists,  nurobent  of  the 
■oat  Tl*^— ''"'  individnala  in  the  colony  having  broken 
4amm  the  barrier  which  a  popular,  but  corrupt,  prpju- 
See  had  ruscd  against  it.  Hence  some  of  the  highest 
ovie  ofceii  and  merriianis,  with  others  in  all  cUnes 
tf  neiety,  have  lately  married  the  mothers  of  their 
feaafica,  aod  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
if  a  rctnapectiTe  clause  in  a  recent  Marriage  Act, 
«yck,  under  such  circumrtaoces,  legitimatizes  their 
ckUren.  Embracing  all  these  redeeming  feature*, 
fcw^wsT,  even  with  regard  to  the  more  densely  popn- 
blad  nd  more  highly  cinlized  parts  of  the  island,  and 
liaoDg  them  in  the  most  coospicuoui  aod  advantagenos 
Igk*.  it  nttst  rtill  be  roakmcd  that  they  are  but  as 
fyadn  of  verdure  amidst  univenal  barreoocas  and  de- 
■Immi — as  obsrttrrd  and  scattered  lights  amidst  thick 
■id  prevailing  darkncst. 
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ITieae  vices  are  yet  to  be  met  with  In  high  places- 
ITiey  are  still  patronized  to  a  fearful  degree  by  the 
examples  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  some  lu^ 
public  fuDCtion&riea.  It  is  yet  the  case,  that  crimes 
which  in  other  coontries  woold  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a  iranton  insult  to  society  at  lai^e,  do  not 
generally  exclude  the  guilty  parties  from  the  pale  of 
.  respectable  socie^,  or  generally  operate  to  their  die- 
adrantage  among  the  female  portion  of  the  oom- 
mnnity.  The  reckless  destroyers  of  female  innocooce 
and  happiness  still  unite  in  the  dance,  mingle  in  paUic 
entertainments,  are  sometimes  admitted  at  the  sodal 
board,  and  are  on  t^rms  of  intimacy  with  the  younger 
branches  of  families.  Nor,  revolting  as  it  may  be  to 
English  feelings,  is  it  much  otherwise  towards  a  known 
and  habitual  adulterer.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  possession 
of  an  illicit  establishment  by  a  suitor  even  at  the  present 
day  operates  as  no  objection  in  the  mind  of  a  Jamaica 
female  to  an  alliance  witii  him  in  marriage.  It  is  not 
indeed  unusual,  in  the  event  of  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments of  a  pecuniary  kind  being  previously  made,  for 
the  quondam  mistress  to  as^t  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  marriage  ceremony,  to  reside  on  some  part  of  the 
premises,  or  to  continue  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
family  of  her  former  lord. 

When  will  the  respectable  families  and  individuals 
of  Jamaica  wipe  away  the  reproach  which  such  prac- 
tices cannot  fail  to  fix  upon  their  characters  ?  That 
the  barbarism  and  demoralizing  influence  of  such  a 
state  of  things  are  becoming  the  subjects  of  increasing 
discussion  among  all  classes ;  that  they  are  repudiated. 
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pmilffly  catidraiDed,  iinil  in  M>litiir^'  ia-t.tncefl  pab- 
idj  ^HiMalaMiKed,  u  endeot  All  that  is  required 
■  Oder  to  comet,  and  fiultj  to  umiluUte,  the  moD- 
•Mmm  evil,  is  far  fanulei  and  hmily  moi  in  genenl 
to  toake  'p^r*  it  at  once  a  mgonmi  and  detrrwdrntd 

Wilk  ao  ■dcfa  that  is  eril  in  the  moral  and  social 
1  of  tbe  white  inbaUtanU,  it  will  scarcely  be 
1  that  a  Tcry  flattering  account  can  be  given  of 
thev  ftmtni  progrcssioo  with  n^ard  to  tbe  great 
Mlfjact  of  relipoD.  A  darkneae  in  this  respect  (AicA, 
frtm,  mU  fiUpabk  still  prevails.  Not  only  is  there 
■Mlarted  tbe  most  awful  indtSereoce  to  tbe  obliga- 
lisai  of  Cfariitianit}',  but  in  numberless  cases  tbe 
■art  cootemptooos  disregard  of  it ;  in  a  word,  infi- 
4efify,  so  cnogenial  with  long  habits,  and  so  suitable  to 
Jiifiaiud  tastes  and  inclinadons,  still  obtains  to  a  very 
gnat  extent,  fostered  and  confirmed  by  the  vile  publi- 
<BtiaaB|  few  in  number  though  tbey  are,  found  upon 
Mtotea,  and  the  almost  entire  restriction  of  inter- 
eaone  m  such  places  to  corrupt  and  vidooa  company. 
Plijwiiu  against  religion  and  its  professors,  however, 
m  toBOwing  fiu-  less  inveterate  and  general  among  all 
dans  of  the  whiles  throughout  the  countr}-.  Many 
haw  exemplified  their  libenUity  by  assisting  misnoD- 
ariea  to  rarioas  ways  \a  the  erection  of  chapels  and 
while  outward  persecution  has  entirely 


lloltitiidea  of  planters  and  merchants,  who  were 
■n  ihr  greatest  enemies  to  religion  and  its  profea- 
■n^  H«  DOW  ocauioDally  seen  in  a  place  of  worship 
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on  the  Sabbath.  WHiilst  many  have  lately  become 
sanngiy  converted  to  God,  have  put  on  Christ  by  an 
open  profession  of  his  name,  have  fonned  reputable 
connexions  in  marriage,  are  ornaments  to  society,  bless- 
ings to  all  around  them,  are  confided  in,  esteemed, 
and  beloved  by  the  peasantry,  and  will  unfailingly 
secure  tbe  prosperity  of  the  properties  of  which  they 
are  cither  the  jjroprietors  or  managers.* 

The  extent  to  which  the  diange  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion has  taken  place  in  the  towns  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  even  by  those  who  are  most  aangnine  as  to 
tije  progress  of  iavourable  events.  The  Sabbath-day 
is  now  recc^nised  as  the  day  of  God.     Hundreds  of 

■  An  oienHT,  or,  ube  ii  more  proper! jr  called  in  lome  olher  iilaodj, 
muiager,  ii  the  priiicipal  peraoii  oii  an  estate  under  the  proprietor  or  hu 
attorney.  A  book-kerper  ii  aubordinale  to  the  oTeneei,  and  luperiii- 
tendi  thelabounoftfae  fle1d,andtbenianufactuie  of  itj  produce.  The 
latter  appellation  ii  meet  inappropriale — a  Jamaica  book-keeper  bavtng 
DO  booki  to  keep. 

Oue  of  the  gieateit  blatlngt  that  could  be  conferred  on  white  »et- 
vanta  on  eitatei  would  be  a  Utrary  of  good  and  uieful  booki.  There 
lutre  been  jaitanc«i  known  in  which  two  or  three  infidel  pubticationa 
have  been  all  that  eome  poor  book-keeper!  mud  olhen  haveieen  for  yean, 
and  which,  iu  a  few  leiiure  momenta  after  the  toila  of  the  day,  or  in 
timea  of  recovery  from  aicknen,  they  have  been  almoit  compelled  to 
read  to  lieguile  the  tedioumeu  of  tbvir  aulitary  and  oftentimea  melan- 
choly hour*.  After  all,  oni  white  countrytaen  ou  eatatea  and  propertiet 
iu  (he  interior  of  the  country  have  been,  and  ai«atil1,  in  a  nluation  very 
fat  from  eniiable ;  and  it  ia  high  lime  that  Kimething  ihouM  be  done 
for  their  improveroeiit  and  comfort. 

In  aome  large  manufactoriea.  Sic,  in  England,  proprieton  feet  it  to 
their  intereitto  promote  the  moru/i  of  their  dejieiidanta,  and  for  ttuapui- 
poK  connect  libraiiet  with  (heir  eatablishmenli,  and  in  every  other  way 
endeavourto  promote  th«T  aocial  and  domeatic  comfort.  Surely  Weat 
Indian  pcopnetora  are  to  be  found  who  ouly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
mutual  adrantagea  to  be  derived  from  limilar  meaua  Id  order  to  their 
apeedy  adoption. 
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dw  nuMt  mfivrulili!  &utiitiK«  nn'  Mi'ti  iitii-nding  difie- 
ml  pUew  of  rel^ioiu  wonhip  who  a  abort  time  nnce 
«H«  KaRcly  ever  within  the  walla  of  such  an  edifice. 
1W  Bible  ia  no  longer  a  proscribed  or  unknown  book, 
■V  are  duldren  Iwougbt  up  either  to  ridicule  ita 
hdlo««d  doctrines  or  to  despise  its  salutary  restrainta. 

BQile  societies,  school  societies,  anti-slavery  sode- 
tiMt  and  TariouB  institutitHts  of  a  similar  kind,  have 
at  kagth  excited  the  sympathies  and  co-operation 
«f  At  rwpcctable  female  portion  of  the  community ; 
aad  gntlrmen  of  the  first  standing  in  society  are  no 
loagrr  ashamed  to  advocate  the  claims  of  such  insttta- 
tma  by  presiding  at  their  anniversarie*  and  contri- 
bvtiiig  liberally  and  openly  to  their  funds.  Tlie 
I  that  religion  consisted  only  in  an  occasional 
e  at  the  parish  church  is  no  longer  general. 
It  bepna  to  be  regarded  na  a  daily  and  perioiuti  con- 
flRB,  and  has  bpcnme  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
fcaifaa  where  a  little  time  ago  its  introduction  would 
have  eidted  ridicule  or  contempt 

Books  of  all  drscriptinna,  many  of  them  the  Tract 
Sooety's  publications,  have  fiiund  their  way  into  pri- 
vate Ubrariea, — are  found  on  drawing-room  tables, — 
tmA  are  ntciWTely  read.  Above  all,  a  family  altar 
m  cvccted  in  the  houses  of  many  leading  men  in  the 
eHBMtmitT,  at  which  they  themselves  pre«de, — a  prao- 
tioe  whidi  even  ten  years  since  would  have  subjected 
(hoB  m  the  public  newspapers  to  contempt  and  soom, 
aad  wiaA,  with  the  cxcepticm  of  a  few  isolated  in- 
Maaeea  among  laymen,  was  then  totally  unknown. 
TW  deratbg  and  purifying  inflawicei  ct  rdi^on  are 
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extendii^  themselves  among  our  countrymen  and  their 
descendants,  encouragiDg  the  hope  that  irreli^on  and 
profligacy,  peraecutioD  and  bigotry,  the  uTifailing  con- 
comitants of  slavery,  will  disappear  with  the  system 
which  nurtured  them  to'such  an  awfiil  maturity  md 
power. 


CHAPTER  X. 
rwonx  OP  coloui  and  fhee  blacks. 

fmmm  Ci«Ji»in« — CaoMi  g|  iilttnaam  at  CcnplaNO  unX  CircDni- 
i^HOT— Paliliea)  Sdf  Prewriptiea  ftacn  Soektf  at  Whila  In^ 
bitaBM— Uv  SMa  of  Honb— lUBoral  of  DiMbLUtia— RapU  Ad> 
tMMBOTt  ia  CiTtliBtigti  unl  dM  Social  Boll     Piwul  CoDdiliiiD. 

Wrm  tbe  cxceptiao  of  tbe  Muooiu,  or  "  Hog-bunt- 
m%r  M  tbe  term  imporU,  descenduite  of  tbe  slaves 
vfaon  tbe  SpanUnU  left  behind  them  on  tbe  cQtM|ue8t 
of  the  bland  by  tbe  Britub,  tbe  inhalutaots  vere  di- 
ndcd  imo  otAy  two  cUstinctive  cUasea,  white  and  black ; 
tbr  ertemal  peculiarities  of  which  determined  tbe  oon- 
Atioa  of  tbe  parties  as  it  respected  slavery  or  freedom. 
Ib  procew  of  time,  owing  to  mantimisnons  granted  to 
duMf  tiis  Bi  a  reward  for  long  and  &itbful  services, 
mgilhii  with  tbosc  on  whom  tbat  boon  had  been  be- 
aoved  bjr  tbe  House  of  Assembly,  chiefly  for  fUstin- 
guirfied  edbrts  in  milcaToaring  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  tfacar  oft  distractrd  community,  in  addition  to  tbe 
faTottred  few  who  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  their  en- 
fcrnnduseiDcnt  by  purchase,  there  anwe,  from  among  tbe 
Moa  and  daughters  of  Etbiopia,  an  increasing  body  of 
fwna  of  free  oondition  denominated  five  blacks  and 
yesfle  of  colour.  The  latter,  descended  fixnn  an  inter- 
■iuwe  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Indiana,  sood  formed  an 
iMMsediale  race  wboo  tbe  Spanianb  diftmguiibed  bjr 
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appellations  varying  according  to  their  approach  in  con- 
sanguinity to  their  white  or  black  progt-nitore.  Five 
prininpal  varieties  are  genentlly  enmnerated  as  deacend- 
ing  from  tlie  (Higinal  negro  stock,  the  samboB,  moUttoes, 
quadroons,  mestees,  and  meatiphinoes.  But  to  these  re- 
fined distinctions,  tlie  Spaniards  add  the  tennnms  and 
the  giveroe,  vrbom  they  are  said  to  have  [Mvecribed  and 
banished  as  beings  of  tlie  wcwst  inclinations  and  princi- 
ples. The  Dutch  recognised  gradations  still  mere 
minute,  and  wluch  they  attempt  to  disdngniah  and  de- 
rignate  by  adding  drops  of  pore  water  to  a  dn^e  drop 
of  dusky  liquor  until  it  becomes  nearly  IransparenL 

A  sambo  is  the  oflspring  of  a  black  woman  by  a  mu- 
latto man.  A  mulatto  is  the  eliild  of  a  black  woman 
by  a  white  man.  A  quadroon  b  the  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man,  and  a  mestee  is  that  of 
a  quadroon  woman  by  a  white  man.  The  o^pring  of  a 
female  mestee  by  a  white  man  being  above  the  third 
iu  lineal  descent  from  the  negro  ancestor  was  white  in 
the  estimation  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  Her  Majesty's  white  subjects,  but 
all  the  rest,  whether  mutattoes,  quadroons,  or  mestees. 
were  considered  by  the  law  as  mulattoes  or  persons  of 
colour,  A  Creole,  whatever  his  condition  or  external 
peculiarities,  is  a  native;  thus  it  is  customary  to  say,  a 
Creole  white,  a  creole  of  colour,  or  a  Creole  black. 

The  colonial  le^slature,  gravely  assuming  that  re- 
cently enfranchised  blacks  coiUd  acquire  no  sense  of 
morality  by  the  mere  act  of  manumission  (although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  in  reality,  they  were  in- 
flaenced  by  far  less  exceptionable  motives)  ;  the  poHti- 
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al  sad  rm\  moditinD  of  Una  cUn  wiu  of  the  most 
algHt  ami  nf^imm  diaracter,  desirable  only  when 
OHfand  vitfi  Ae  bondige  to  whicb  it  bul  succeeded. 
Ilrf  woe  mt  admitted  as  eridence  against  white  or 
■Ihv  frM-bom  penoDs  in  courts  of  justice,  or  allowed 
t»  vato  at  pandual  or  general  elections.  like  the 
flMimaa  davea,  the  only  mode  of  trial  whicli  they  were 
parted,  was  by  twojnstices  and  three  freebolders,  the 
JHipMlfaemaelTeB  being  probaUy  interested  in  the  issue 
of  the  flMe.  Nor  did  enn  the  people  of  colour  possess 
■■laibea  to  an  extent  to  justify  their  claim  to  freedom 
e^  in  the  nost  Rstricted  import  of  the  term.  How- 
••«■  wiahfaj  or  respectable,  and  Mmte  of  tbem  were 
afBaOjr  so  with  many  of  the  more  pririleged  whites, 
Acir  endenoe  was  inadmissible  in  criminal  cases,  both 
ipMsl  white  peraaOB  and  those  of  their  own  colour. 
n*  ri^  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  own  peers  con- 
csded  hj  the  &itish  coostitntion  even  to  foreignera, 
*■■  denied  to  thenL  lliey  were  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  MgistTStM  or  diurchwardeos,  to  serve  on  parorhial 
maris,  to  bdd  commisBions  in  the  black  and  coloured 
tMBfaases  of  militia,  or  to  sit  on  juries.  To  this  cata- 
lagB*  flf  diaabilitiea  may  be  added  tboK  created  by  the 
tStk  Mrtiaa  of  the  colmial  statute,  which  enacts,  "that 
■■  Jew.  mulatto,  Indian,  or  negro,  shall  be  capable  to 
sArate.  or  be  employed,  to  onite  in.  or  for,  any  of  the 
pahfic  ofcrs  tbernn  mentHmed."  l^y  were  not 
aigiye  to  the  oAce  of  a  common  constable,  or  even 
la  A*  atoatiaa  of  oreneers  or  book-keepen  oo  ea- 
IMb.  Not  only  were  they  excluded  from  the  privi- 
1m  of  wpreaspling  their  own  ookmr  in  the  colonial 
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assembly,  but  tlicy  bad  do  elective  franchise.  And  were 
consequently  denied  the  right  of  even  voting  at  elec- 
tions for  the  return  of  white  members  U>  the  assembly, 
and  thuB  virtUAlIy  refiised  all  ri^t  of  r^neseotation. 
It  was  eveo  held  illegal  for  them  to  possess  property 
beyond  a  certun  amount,  lest  they  might  acqoire  an 
influence  which  they  might  one  day  exert  "  injurioualy 
to  the  island."  Thus  in  an  act  of  aaaembly  passed  in 
the  year  1762,  it  is  declared  "  that  a  testamentary  de- 
vise from  a  white  person  to  a  negro,  or  mulatto  not 
bom  in  wedlock,  of  a  real  and  personal  estate  exceed- 
ing m  value  2000/.  currency,  or  about  1200/.  sterling, 
shall  be  void,  and  the  property  shall  descend  to  the 
heir  at  law."  They  were  not  allowed  to  possess  either 
a  sugar  or  a  cofiee  estate  ;  and  no  one  of  them,  except 
he  possessed  a  settlement  with  ten  slaves  upon  it,  could 
keep  any  horses,  mares,  mules,  asses  or  neat  cattle  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture.*  Those  who  had  not  settlements 
were  obliged  to  fiimish  themselves  with  certificates  of 
their  freedom  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  justice,  and 
to  wear  a  blue  cross  on  the  right  shoulder  on  pain  of 
imprisonment.  If  free  coloured  individuals  were  con- 
victed of  concealing,  enticing,  entertaining,  or  sending 
off  the  island,  any  fiigitive,  rebellious  or  other  slave, 
they  were  to  forfeit  their  freedom,  be  sold  and  banished. 
Unless  the  fact  could  be  incontestably  certified  by  docu- 
ments, there  was  a  legal  presumption  ag^nst  the  free- 
dom of  a  black  or  coloured  man,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  inability  of  such  individuals  to  produce  satis&ctory 
documents,  cases  which  were  of  constant  occurrence, 
■  Loiig>  viA.  ii.,  pp.  321-333. 
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lie  was  oonautted  to  the  voriLhoiisc,  worked  in  chains, 
whiiiMifrly  80111  by  auction  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
hif  impriiaiiiiient,  and  himself  and  his  |)osterity  doomed 
to  perpetiial  bondage.  On  every  luind  were  they 
fottded  by  oppression  as  cruel  and  unnatural  as  it  was 
ODJiisC  and  impcditic.  Fear  is  the  of&pring  of  tyranny 
and  the  companitm  of  guilt ;  hencv  the  whites  were  con- 
timally  roojuring  up  dreams  of  reU^llion  and  massacre. 
Srarrply  therefore  could  these  inoffensive  piHiple  meet 
without  being  suspected  of  insumH*tionary 
Nor  wen>  tlie  whit(*s  negligent  in  demising 
ts  to  hanish  the  mcist  influ(*ntial  of  them  from 
die  colony  as  perwms  of  dangi*n)us  principles,  ^fliis 
obyrrt  indeed  they  effecttnl  in  the  yenr  182;).  by  the 
oprratjoa  of  an  alien  act  intrtKlucinl  into  the  Ix^gislature 
far  no  other  puqiniie.  The  firsit  victiiitH  iif  thin  disgrace- 
fill  statute  were  Me^sm.  1<a*3«<h*ih\  tlMHiffer}',  and  (itin- 
riDr,  wbiHe  causi*  was  mi  ably  ami  triumphantly  plea<k*d 
hrfcrr  the  Briti^  |Mirliami*nt  by  I>r.  Lu^i^biiigtun. 

Not  «inly  were  they  oppn*ssH»d  and  IniwinI  <I(iwu  by 
llir  operatitm  of  unjuxit  and  cniel  lawsi,  but  tb(*re  was 
yet  aBotk'r  circunu(taiuv  (*onniH*t4Hl  with  tht*  cimdition 
</ the  coloureil  ami  black  |N)pulation9  in  s^mie  n*s|NM*ts 
ilin  more  |Miinful.  TIk*  mitKt  inveterate  prejudice  ex- 
hud  agaia^t  them  im  aef*ouut  of  their  t*olour.  Hence 
tk*y  were  uniienuilly  pn)hibittMi  ail  inten^ourse  of 
equality  with  tin*  m  bites,  and  if  of  such  an  oppnibrious 
diiCmrti^Ni  tht*y  venturiMl  to  complain,  tbt^y  were  often 
ianhifigiy  told  that  they  were  ^*  the  descendants  of  the 
•vaDg-outang  ;*'  tliat  their  mothers  hunted  the  tiger 
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in  tbe  wilds  of  Africa  ;  and  that,  but  for  the  generosity 
of  their  sires,  in  pljiee  of  possessing  freedom  and  pro- 
per^, thoir  lot  woidd  have  bwii  to  dig  eane-holes  be- 
neath tko  Juicipluii!  ut  iLo  Jriviir'd  cort-wlup. 

At  church,  if  a  man  of  colour,  however  rcspectaUe 
in  circuiiiBtances  or  character,  entered  tbe  pew  of  tbe 
lowest  wtute  man,  he  was  instantly  ordered  out.  At 
any  place  of  public  entertainment  derigned  for  the 
whites,  he  never  dared  to  make  his  appearance.  With 
tbe  people  of  colonr,  indeed,  the  wlutea,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians in  reference  to  tbe  Israelites,  held  it  an  abomina- 
tion even  to  eat  bread.  This  senseless  prejudice 
haunted  its  victims  in  the  "  hospital  where  humani^ 
suffers,  in  the  prison  where  it  expiates  its  offences,  and 
in  the  grave-yards  where  it  sleeps  the  last  sleep."  In 
whomsoever  the  least  trace  of  an  African  origin  could 
be  discovered  the  curse  of  slavery  pursued  him,  and  no 
advantages  either  of  wealth,  talent,  virtue,  education, 
or  accomplishments,  were  suiEcient  to  relieve  him  from 
the  infamous  proscription. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  can  be  surprised 
that,  among  this  class  also,  there  should  have  existed  an 
awfid  laxity  of  morals?  Unlike  their  white  progeni- 
tors, however,  they  were  not  generally  chargeable  with 
the  vice  of  drunkenness,  with  opposition  to  the  spread 
of  religion,  nor  with  bigotry,  infidelity,  and  persecu- 
tion. In  every  other  respect,  especially  in  licentious- 
ness, they  but  too  faithfully  followed  the  example  of 
the  privileged  orders.  Alluding  to  the  people  of  co- 
lour, says  Stewart  in  1823,  "  few  marriages  take  place 
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them.  Most  of  the  females  of  colour  think  it 
genteel  to  be  the  kept  mintress  of  a  white  man.'' 
Iliey  Tiewcd  marriage  as  an  unnecessary  restraint 
\V«ne  than  this ; — and  can  it  be  heard  by  Christian 
without  a  thrill  of  horror? — in  hundreds  of 
mothers  and  fiitbers  gave  away  in  friendship 
or  sold,  their  daughters  at  the  tendercst  ages  for  the 
wont  of  purposes,  or  became  the  guardians  of  their 
virtne  far  a  time  only  to  enhance  its  future  price. 

**  Rfvd  mi\j  mmI  complrtfd  to  ibr  iMte 
Of  lailfttl  appHtnc*,  to  tinir,  to  danee. 
To  troll  iIm  toi^ue  ami  roll  the  cyo." 

IWise  were  not  isolated  castas,  exceptions  rather  than 
fteneral  rules  ;  so  common  was  the  practice  that,  nego- 
ciatiaos  far  these  purposes  were  carried  on  at  noon* 
day.  Such  was  the  debasement  of  moral  feeling,  that 
the  most  infamous  ex(*es8e4  were  peqietrated  without  a 
bhish  of  shame,  and  among  this  class  also  there  was 
cue  muTersal  riot  in  the  vicious  indulgences  of  an  in- 
discriminate  sensuality. 

Parrots  the  rt*ckless  murderers  of  the  innocence  of 
their  own  o&pring  !  Wanton  ami  infamous  abandon- 
moA  at  every  fine  and  virtuous  feeling !  Alas  I  for 
the  intuence  of  slaverv. 

^  the  efforts  of  a  few  noble  spirits  among  their 
body,  amongst  whom  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
tnmtial  were  Richard  Hill  and  Edward  Jordon, 
Esqfs.,  together  with  Messrs.  ljL*iKcne^  Escofiery,  and 
Goavillr,  their  disabilities  were  at  length  removed, 
sod  they  were  admitted  to  a  full  partidpation  of  dril 
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ptwifcges  witb  the  wlntes.  TTb*  nccarreii  in  the  year 
1828.  Reli^rra]  frtxD  tfaoee  [mecnptuHis  by  irhlch 
Aej  Lad  been  enthraDed  and  bowed  down,  they  as  a 
bo^  inmiediately  began  to  sdvaoce  id  the  scale  of 
ovOizatioD,  bttelHgence,  and  virtue,  so  that  at  thtf 
present  time  they  di*  loradon  of  character 

and  a  degree  of  impro'  iiauQers,cnatoins,  and 

knowledge,  of  which  hi  similar  space  of  time, 

Bcareeiy  affords  a  pai  their  houses,  dreas, 

peraonal  appearance   {i  on  excepted),  general 

deportmeot,  wealth,  moi  aid  religion,  many  of 
tliem  are  (in  an  er|uaiitj'  with  the  most  respectable  of 
the  whites.  Nor  are  they  less  so  in  the  higher  at- 
tiunments  of  the  mind.  There  are  now  to  be  found 
among  them  men  of  talent,  learning,  and  accom- 
plishments, who  would  do  honour  to  any  community. 
They  fill  the  public  offices,  practise  as  solicitors  and 
barristers  in  the  coorts  of  law  ;  are  found  among  our 
tradesmen,  merchants,  and  estate  proprietors  ;  are  di- 
rectors of  our  dvil  institutions ;  are  enrolled  among 
our  magistrates ;  and  have  even  obtained  a  seat  and 
influence  in  the  senate.  The  generosity  of  the  females 
of  colour  ha^  ever  been  proverbial ;  and  their  kindness 
to  strangers  suffering  from  the  diseases  of  the  country 
has  won  for  them  universal  gratitude  and  admiration. 
Neither  are  they  less  remarkable  for  their  social  and 
domestic  qualities.  There  have  always  been  found 
among  them  some  who  iu  no  respect  suffered  by  a 
comparison  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  whites. 
For  several  years  this  number  has  been  increasing, 
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and  tnnn.  by  the  potweivian  of  rqual  advanUgi^  rri'iy- 
tyng  likr  i  rlunrtfmtic  dii-liDrtioo  between  those 
two  rlaiwe*  will  Im>  U»t. 

•  Cklldmi  «r  an  all 
OTmv  r*«*  Fmthtr.  in  mhtinn  clinir 
H>  pHHidnn  )»tb  cam  Uit  M«l  of  life.— 
All  hJ^iM.  all  oOoun '     Kritbrr  afUt  ilnlh 


— vbilr.  bUck,  and  tawnf,  (irrrk  <od  OolK 
1*111  bH|0«  hot  Africai 
n'  til  arnt^  rM^rt— W  ia  *bun  «r  lit*  ihI  ntinr*— 
H*.  ih'  iBilifcvM  Judi*  of  all— rv(*nla 


a.  and  kwa.  •»!  d, 


U  al>kf  1 


kHmiu^  to  Uhu  xakt  iImII  llv ;  !•  judfnL" 
With  thii  Advaocmiciit  oo  tbe  pert  of  the  more 
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educated  portion  of  the  people  of  colour  there  has  beal 
also  a  corresponding  improyement  on  the  part  of  tkl 
working  classes  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  blaclii| 
The  latter  have  advanced  to  that  degree  in  the  scaki 
of  civilization  and  intelligence  formerly  occupied  bj  I 
the  people  of  colour,  and  the  former  to  that  previoo^  I 
held  by  their  more  fovoured  white  brethren.  I 

In  no  respect  do  these  now  difier  finom  the  middliigl 
and  lower  classes  of  tradesmen  and  others  in  Eng-I 
land.  Their  eyes  have  long  been  open  to  the  disgraoal 
and  sin  of  concubinage,  and  marriage  among  them  hii  1 
become  common.  The  eye  of  the  Christian  is  novl 
delisted,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  spectade  | 
of  multitudes  of  these  classes  with  their  fomilies  walk- 
ing to  and  from  the  house  of  God  in  company. 

As  in  every  other  community,  some  may  live  together 
unhappily,  or  may  violate  the  sacred  compact,  but  with 
the  great  majority  it  is  otherwise.  None  can  be  better 
husbands,  better  wives,  more  affectionate  parents,  or 
better  members  of  civil  society.  Nor  are  any  people 
in  general  better  disposed  towards  the  great  subject  of 
religion. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


'.  L  ^HJTiCAL  ComNTHm  OP  TBI  Blacs  PomLAnoN. — Origin 
i#A»  flmv  TkiU    Iti  Atroeili«— SUvM,  when  tint  brooglit  to 
hf  wham^-JhmdtkxX  Notiire  ami  Coimqntnow  U 
m  iiiMira 

'•  IL  Aaounoii  ov  thb  Slatb  Tbaob.— Orifiii  of  tbo  AlKetn 

EMettB  tot  omriiocmtiiif  Um  Cooditioo  of  Cho  SUtOi^ 

•f  tW  JoBuieo  Houw  of  AamiUy— Imarrtetion  or  Di^ 

in  ISn  ami  lU3-It«  rvol  CouMo-DcHruction  of  Mi 

-WobCoDoiMl  owfu]  HocriflM  of  Nogro  Lile  bytbe  Whil 

•tid  Trial  of  If  iinoiianco— TVir  triumphant  Aeqoittal. 

.III.  Tbb  Arrms3«ricKSHir  SvrrtM.— Its  Inpoltcy,  Injuiliec,and 
Owhj'— lofflcimcy  aa  a  PrrparatiT*  to  Frrcdooi — S|ireial  Mafia- 
tai»— Kiciicd  and  tinatttkd  Statt  of  tU  Black  PO|iulalion  aa  tba 
Baall  of  llwOpfiatsoo  of  iIim  SjHrai^RqirMPf Italian  of  the  Stalt 
•f  T^ii^  by  MiMionan«— Mnvt.  Sturge,  Hanrey,  and  otbeta. 

.  IV.  Total RMA^iirATioN. —  Manucr  iu which it«a«cclclwat«d«> 
Cmittn  i>4  the  Nrvly-KmAOcipatinl—Cooduct  of  tho  Plaut«t»— 
•aihwiiomt  Diiitmco  Katahliihinwit  o(  tttm  Villagai  Raitomtion 
••  IWmaiiT  and  IVaoe — (tctirral  l*ro«pnity  and  Happii 


SciTic»N  I. — It  haji  tMH'n  aln^ady  i^tated  that,  prcnously 
to  iu  |jtitfM*M*ii»ii  hy  tho  Britii»h,  m*groes  had  been  im- 
portrtl  into  Jamaica  hy  the  S|)aniard»,  a  crime  to  the 
cnamiMii«in  of  which  they  wen>  imperiled  hy  avarice, 
rrganiing  it  ai*  tlu*  tietit  means  of  supplying  the  want 
of  lalMHirvn  cTi^ated  bv  the  destruction  of  the  ahori- 
pnal  inliahitaiitji.  In  thus  making  merchandise  of  the 
hodies  and  souk  of  men  they  followed  the  example  of 

u  8 


M'mUn.tt  __„ 

totiiWalUaap        i      j Hj 

die  gpMX  mandoK  povsi  flf  FMiiy 


S«i».-ttJi»i  br  Charlfs  I.  a^  II_  a*  »vl]  a!  l^ 
^OL-v-t^etfing  mnoareha,  to  iudi  ta  auat  bad  it  b- 
iT«9£ed  under  the  BritLA  flag,  tfat.  m  1771,  cv  hm- 
dnd  and  nSnety-Iit.,  ,J,ip,  ,,„  empliyKi  in  tbr  ttade, 
and  die  mini>»mr  «Uv.«  imponed  m  fion  3S,000  u 
40,000. 

He  haplo.  ri«ii„,  „f  Hi,  ,5„]ti„g  ,yMo„  ,,^ 

natirei  o/  Ui..  Afrimn  continent— men  of  the  laine 

eonimon  origin  with  .nirwlve.,_of  the  lame  fbm  and 

Sneatira  rf  f„«t„ro,  thougl,  ,iih  a  du-ker.kin,_ 

endowed  irith  minda  equd  in  dignity,  eqnal  in 

dtr.  ud  equaJ  in  duration  of  exiatenee,— men  of 
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dbr  nme  woeial  dispontions  and  affections,  and  destined 
li  ocmpj  tbe  same  rank  with  ouneWes  in  the  great 
tmSty  of  Man. 

Tbe  Means  by  which  they  were  obtained  were  ic 
the  highest  degree  unlawful  and  unjust  Their  inhu- 
aaa  captors  had  nothing  like  a  colourable  pretext  to 
assigii  for  thrtr  rapadty :  their  fiend-like  purposes  were 
aceovpfisbed  by  violence,  fire,  and  every  other  instru- 
BCBt  of  devastation  and  murder  which  sagacity  could 
coBtrivr,  or  the  lust  of  avarice  prompt  Every  tie, 
and  divine,  was  violated. 
Nobles  and  princes  were  severed  from  their  tribes 
territories;  husbands,  wives,  and  children  from 
each  other.  They  were  barbarously  manacled,— driven 
ike  herds  of  cattle  to  the  sea-shore,  oftentimes  at  a 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles,  exposed  to  the 
heat  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  their  sun- 
hand  huid«  and  then  crowded  into  the  holds  of  slave- 
dops.  Arrived  at  the  destined  port  (for  a  veil  must 
he  east  over  tbe  horrors  of  the  middle  passage),  these 
poor  wTPtches  were  sold  at  public  outcry  to  the  highest 
kiddrr, — ^were  driven  in  chains  (fivquently  naked)  by 
tknr  porchaseri  to  their  respective  domiciles,  and  the 
part  of  them  dcMmied  to  toil  almost  without 
or  intermission,  until  n*lieved  by  death  fixim  their 
nty  and  suflering. 
f  .Veiy  by  the  self-denying  and  arduous  exertions 
•f  the  eaainrat  philanthropists  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  and 
Wilbcrfarre,  aided  by  diflerent  religioiis  bodies,  but  es- 
pecially by  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  the  righteous  indig- 
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nation  of  Lbe  BntiMh  peofie  was  at  It 

the  stroridcs  which  this  hateful  U 

longer  ablir  to  rcnst  the  miitetl  claims  of  tcaaca,  joEtke 

and  humanity,  in  1807  the  impeml  pariUment  decreed 

its  ftbolitiuii.  While,  however,  this  act  preTeoted  tbe  ba- 

portulioii  of  fresh  victims  into  the  colonv.  slavery  itaetl 

witli  all  its  cnonuities,  still  existed.    Those  already 

Itroiight  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  raaaal^e,  tbe  moet 

degrading  to  which  human  beings  could  he  subjected, 

i4ri|^>od  of  cvi-ry  right  that  life  holds  dear,  outcasts  from 

the  common  privileges  of  humanity,  deprived  of  tbe 

(WMinliai  attributes  of  man,  nilhout  a  legal  claim  to  the 

pixwluco  of  their  own  labour,  or  even  to  the  possesion  of 

their  wivus  and  children.    Driven  to  their  labonr  by  the 

oiirt-whip,  cloiwed  witli  appurtenances  of  the  estates  to 

whioh  thwy  belonged,  and  bred  for  the  exclusiTe  pur- 

|HMu«  of  Milit  and  lalmur,  their  condition  was  notdistin- 

HuiiJmblo  fnim  tlmt  of  tlic  passive  brute.  As  though  to 

li(H>p  thoir  Kpirita  in  perpetual  prostration,  and  to  ex- 

tliiKuiNh  livery  xiwirk  of  tiie  man  within  them,  many 

wtin*  braiiditd  like  ahiicp  or  oxen,  with  the  initials  of 

tlMtlr  nwimr'it  naiiii!,  an  indignity  to  which  they  were 

llublii  iiM  iitUm  a*  tlicir  jmrchaser  was  changed.     ITiey 

wi'nt  iwrimtimlly  linhh;  t«  arbitrary,  indecent,  aod  ex- 

(HiwlvK  puiii»ltiiient.     'riie  most  trifling  circumstances 

(Wiltil  tmWy  In'  KWgnified  into  crimes  which   would 

thu  Itmi  of  the  despot  to  irtiom  this  power  was 

»iul  who,  at  his  pleasure,  could  inflict  what- 

irownt  ho  chose,  without  any  regard  to  con- 

orage. 
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%l  ody  did  die  tifk-aaster  torture  the  bodies  of 
lii  fMMk  by  tlie  whip,  but  he  also  corrupted  their 
manh  by  his  UoentioiiSDess.  There  was  no  law  either 
Is  g«anl  the  chtuiiijf  of  a  female  sUye,  or  to  arenge 
say  iasiik  that  mi^t  be  oflered  to  her  nolated  honour. 
Xay  ■ore»  the  simple  ezpression  of  nature  on  the  part 
if  a  slave  as  he  witnessed  the  ruin  of  his  wife,  his 
V  or  his  daughter  by  any  of  the  white  fraternity, 
legally  prohibited,  and  an  attempt  to  protect  them 
be  punishable  with  death.  Thus,  as  they  had 
as  pioleitioa  in  their  domestic  intercourse,  so  neither 
had  they  any  security  in  their  sympathies  and  sorrows. 
IlKy  were  subject  to  punishment  at  all  times,  which 
was  inflicted  by  various  legaliied  instruments  of  tor- 
twv«  by  the  common  stocks,  the  thumb-screw,  the  field 
the  imn  collar,  the  yoke,  the  block  and  tackle, 
the  cart-whip. 
For  running  away  from  severe  usage,  a  slave  was 
rebellious,  and  might  be  mutilated.  Acts  for 
a  white  man  would  be  only  imprisoned  were 
capital  crimes  in  a  slave.  If  any  event  trans- 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  insurrection, 
poor  creatures  wen*  shot  like  wild  bt^asts,  or 
down  with  bliMKl-hounds ;  If  they  nuule  the  least 
they  were  hewn  to  pieces :  if  taken,  were 
ti>  banishment  or  liopt*les8  imprisonment  in 
If  actually  conct>roed  in  tn^asonable  prac- 
thry  were  cvmdemned  without  trial,  and  expiated 
crimes  by  sufii*rings  inflicttnl  with  a  wantonm*ss 
•f  cruelty  never  exceeded  by  the  most  degraded  bar- 


^ctated,  could  thus  mffict  iqien  diar  wictAed  rsa- 
■aJt  sufieringB  almort  beyond  endotance,  a  bUts  who 
rdied  bis  hand  by  nature's  instinct  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, or  rtnick,  or  dared  to  strike,  or  med  any  violenee 
tnwards,  or  compaaaed  or  imagined,  tbe  death  of  a  mas- 
tpr  or  mistress,  was  doomed  to  sn^r  deafli  widmat 
twmtfll  nf  clergy .  On  the  other  hand,  the  murder  of  a 
idavti  hy  a  white  man  was  a  venial  offence,  and  firan 
Mta  liwtlmiwibitity  of  slare  evidence  often  escaped 
liiiiiMiniMit  altogether.  Hie  alare  was  di»efin«  en- 
ilcttly  uilpnttiiotiHl  from  the  tyranny  of  his  master,  nor 
i»iilltl  Iiti  lif  n  [Mirty  in  any  civil  action,  either  as  plain- 
liff,  tItilViitlHiil,  hifiirmant,  or  prosecutor,  against  any 
ffimm  i;f  Jitv  iVHilitioM.  Thus  he  was  protected  only 
HM  III!  iiil\irliir  Hniiiml.  Should  he  be  maimed  by  a  free 
|iiMBi<ii,  |hi<  iliuim^t<  would  not  be  awarded  to  him,  but 
III  Ilia  tiiaaliir,  Kvcn  fbc  natural  right  of  self-defence 
Hiia  ilii|iii<t|  til  H  xluvi'.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his 
utoliiaiiiu  IVtmi  the  protection  of  the  law,  he  was  liable 
III  ita  iii4r«iiils.  ami  thus  iinderwent  the  miseries  of  a 
iHHial  III'  liiinloii  without  enjoying  its  immimities.  Such 
wtiB  llw  [M'nal  code  to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected. 
'Hid  iiiiuuicr  in  which  they  were  tried  was,  if  possible, 
NllII  more  diegracefii]  and  oppressive.  On  charges 
wliirh  did  not  affect  their  lives,  it  was  competent  for  a 
ningle  justice,  or  for  two  at  most,  to  decide. 

The  little  huts  in  which  they  resided,  lowly  thongh 

V  were,  yet  being  of  their  own  erecting,  the  rural 

whidi  they  had  cultivated  around  them,  and  the 

by  which  they  were  embosomed,  planted  by  their 
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beneath  the  shade  of  which  they  had 
MoAeo  reeled  from  their  toilt,  and  especially  the  cir- 
diat  these  spots  were    hallowed    by  the 
of  their  firiends  and  kindred,  would  naturally 
kgrt  local  attachments  of  a  most  powerful,  and  almost 

character.  But  from  these  ^pots,  thus 
by  alfi^ctian,  thus  endeared  by  all  the  feel- 
which  constitute  Aonw,  and  perhaps  the  only 
that  erer  awakened  the  tenderness  of  their 
they  were  liable  to  be  torn  away  for  ever,  and 
it,  from  their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  the 
of  their  youth,  torn  away  either  at  the  ca- 
fvine  of  their  master,  or  in  execution  for  his  (lehti« — 
by  anctitm  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  carritnl  into 
and  unknown  ncighbourlKNNl. 
**  Numerous  and  cruel  though  the  opjm'ssions  an% 
by  wUrfa  the  poor  m*groes  are  degradiHl,  tonnente<l, 
dntroyed,"  says  Mr.  ^5tephen,  "  there  are  two 
1  have  regarded  as  by  far  tht*  wor»t,  not  only 
the  most  gi*neral  ami  afflirtivt*«  hut  iN^^^aiiSi^ 
J  give  birth,  and  virulence,  ami  teimrity  to  almost 
aO  tbe  rest — 1  mean  the  trulv  enommus  amount  of 
fieU-iabiiur  to  whirli  the  negnH's  an*  (Hicn*<Mi,  and  the 
incredililt*  degn*e  of  |Mirsimony  with  which  they 
itaine«l.'*  Their  lalNiur,  under  the  ftT\'ent 
of  a  tropical  hun,  was  ind(*ed  cniclly  excessive, 
during  a  (ximpanitivcly  short  |»erifMl  of  time. 
Is  expend  the  vigour  ami  <*xliaust  the  spiritu  of  the 
and  mtnit  em*rgetic  frame,  inasmuch  as  they 
to  pel  form  by  manual  operation  those  pnicesses 
in  every  ucher  country,  are  perfmned  by  horses 
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oxen,  and  machinery.  In  thousands  of  instances  did 
it  mdnce  exhaustion  and  wl^akneea,  sickness,  and  pre- 
BUttlK  death,  fact£  of  which  no  question  can  be  eotcr- 
tained,  it  having  been  [RVTed  to  a  denwostntion  dnt 
the  destroctimi  of  hamm  life  in  thoee  islaodg  wfaoe 
rogar  is  most  coltiTated  has  been  gtung  on  at  a  rate 
irfudi,  were  it  generally  to  prerail,  wonld  deptqiolate 
tbe  earth  in  half  a  centoiy.* 

And  for  all  these  wearisome  labonra  they  recared  no 
wages ;  their  toil  was  purely  unrequited — unrequited 
not  merely  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  freqaently  as  H 
respected  lodging,  clotfung,  and  food.  Nor  fnnn  tbor 
wretdied  condition  was  there  any  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance. The  better  their  behaviour  the  more  likely  were 
they  to  bedetmnediu  bondage.  No  legal  facilities  were 
afforded  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  purchase 
their  freedom,  even  if  they  possessed  the  means ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  actually  interfered  to  prevent 
masters,  who  might  be  thus  inclined,  from  giving  them 
their  liberty.  They  would  have  had  one  solace,  had 
this  dreary  doom  been  only  their  own ;  but  it  was  not. 
It  was  hereditary.  Slavery  seemed  to  be  a  taint  in 
the  blood  which  no  length  of  time,  no  change  of  rela- 
tionship, could  obliterate ;  it  was  entiled  on  the  pos- 
terity of  the  slave  to  the  remotest  period.  Their  child- 
ren and  their  children's  children,  through  each  suc- 
cessive generation,  were  heirs  of  the  same  inheritance. 

But  there  is  still  another  light  in  which  the  condition 

of  the  negro  must  be  viewed.     Not  only  were  their 

bodily  sufferings  almost  beyond  endurance — not  only 

■  See  Sir  Powell  BuztoDa  Adinirebla  oaik  on  tlie  SUtb  Trade. 
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UwjCQiMgiied  by  thou8aiid<  to  a  premature  grare, 
and  given  over  to  drearyy  hopeless,  and  hereditary 
faoodage,  but  their  cruel  task-masters  carefully  ex- 
dadcd  them  from  all  opportunities  of  Divine  worship, 
and  thus  interposed  their  power  between  them  and 
their  Creator,  as  though  determined  to  retain  them  in 
igDonuKv  of  the  gospel,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
prrprtuatang  the  existence  of  their  inhuman  system. 
Thus,  as  clearly  expressed  m  the  Consolidated  Slave 
Act  of  1M16,  they  were  not  permitted  to  attend  a  pUce 
of  vonhip,  or  to  engage  in  religious  duties  in  their 

habitatitNU  without  a  special  licence  from  the 
And  for  tin*  crime  of  worshipping  God 
without  their  masters*  permission  they  were  ever  liable 
to  punishment. 

*  O  far  th«  iky  wbtn  lUf  «ry  libaXl  not  be 

Wkff*  Kuf  UimI  ruin,  but  all  htr  mmm  be  free ; 

When  Weeleni  India,  ami  MauritU'e  isle, 

Laai'4  from  tUir  baaiU,  ihAll  Icwii  at  length  to  anile ; 

Wbfti  tmStmr  thall  no  longer  man  defrnde. 

And  ChnM  by  all  shall  U  alike  obey'd.** 


SfiCTioN  II. — This  utate  of  tliingn  continued  until 
ibe  yenr  1H14,  a  year  distinguiiihed  by  the  pknlge 
pvm  fiir  the  alMilition  of  the  traffic  by  tiie  repre- 
■mlatives  of  th«*  gn*at  |M)wery  of  Kunipe  at  tlH>  (?on- 
grns  of  Vi««nna,  which  UhI  to  didcuivions  in  the 
Britiafa  Parliament  on  th«*  Huhject  of  sUvery  as  it 
ciiatrd  in  th<*  colonies.  At  tlie  Karoe  tinM>  awfiil  dis- 
Amuv  were  continually  lN*ing  made  by  the  African 
AflKciation,  a  society  formed  on  the  14th  of  June, 
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1807,  by  the  great  pliilanthropiets  of  the  day,  dark- 
son,  Wilbt'rforce,  Brougham,  Stephen,  Macaulay, 
Buxton,  Allen,  and  others,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  African  race,  and  of  wluch 
his  Roya]  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  pre- 
sident. Missionaries  of  different  denominations  be- 
coming more  numerous,  more  faraiUar  with  tJie  atro- 
cities of  tJie  system,  and  less  able  to  submit  to  the  pru- 
dential restrainte  enjoined  upon  them  by  tlie  30cietie< 
to  which  they  belonged,  added  their  testimony  as  eye- 
vitaesaes  to  the  mass  of  ei-idence  already  before  the 
public,  aiid  the  sympathies  of  the  countrj-  were  again 
powerfiilly  excited.  Mr,  Wilberforce,  now  greatly 
enfeebled,  was  succeeded,  as  the  great  parliamentary 
champion  of  tlie  African  race,  by  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Esq.,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  with  a  heart  deeply 
imbued  with  philanthropic  feeling,  and  unappalled  by 
the  difficulties  and  obloquy  which  stared  him  in  the 
fe«e,  in  March,  1823,  brought  forward  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  declaring  that  slavery  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions." 
It  was  intended  that  this  resolution  should  be  at  once 
succeeded  by  ameliorative  measures  ;  and  though  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  the  House,  yet  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  to  allay  tlie  general  excitement,  one  of  a  similar, 
though  less  comprehensive  kind,  was  substituted  by 
Mr.  Canning.  This  was  at  lengtb  adopted,  and  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
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Utnre.  It  was  rpcei%*pd  by  them  with  indignation,  and 
ioBlW  rrjectcd  with  contempt  and  8c*orn.  Ebullitions 
of  fcvlmg  against  the  miswionaries  of  different  denomi* 
but  against  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  {mrti- 
n«w  more  vioh»nt  than  ever.  Tliey  were 
bivth  liy  the  white  |N)rtion  of  the  {Mipulaee, 
\n  the  press  (hmg  the  vehiek*  of  malignant  and  vulgar 
dpfanatkiD),  ami  by  the  (\donial  I^'gislaturt\  as  Innng 
ia  b«|eue  with  the  Anti-SUvery  S(M*iety,  by  whom  the 
Gmtmmrnt  was  ia^tigatinl  to  effe(*t  their  ruin.  In 
with  missionarira  of  other  denominations  they 
frrqoently  eite«l  bi*fiire  (^>mmittet*s  of  the  House  of 
ibly  for  the  most  nmtemptiMe  of  puqM)S4*s — ^lia- 
ith  warrants  for  not  serving  in  the  militia,  rir- 
ihed  and  im|NNl«Ni  in  their  Itenevolent  efft>rts  by 
i«-e  Uws,  and  tn*ate«l  with  all  the  imlignity  and 
YtmleDre  which  prejudice  and  mortititnl  tyranny  (*ould 
dktalr.  In  Barl»ad(ies  and  IXnuerani  thesi*  ftvlings, 
no  loofEer  rapabU*  of  (*ontn>K  wen*  venttMl  in  the  de- 
anKtkin  of  a  Wesleyan  elui|M*K  ar(*ompani(Ml  by  other 
notragn^  which  wen*  <'<msummat(*d  by  the  nninler  of 
the  Btauonar^-  Smith. 

grievances^  with  the  nutans  adopt<*<l  for  their 
tfip^ther  with  the  fartitms  op|Misitit>n  of  the 
to  tlM*  n*asonable  n*(|uii*itions  of  the  (lovem* 
•*«i  to  dilliist*  Htill  uion*  wid«*ly  a  knowknige 
of  the  rrils  of  th«*  existing  synti'm,  and  had  the  effi*i*t 
flf  uniting  all  cUmm*s  ami  MN-ieties  of  pnifessing  ( lirist- 
in  a  pnimpt  and  determini*il  effort  f(»r  nMuedial 
Tlie  Anti-Slaverv  Sw-ietv  was  mon*  tlian 
dUigmt  in  the  difiusion  of  its  publications — lec- 
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tWNB  wprv  appouit«l  to  traverse  the  country  to  mfimn 
piore  goierally  the  puhhc  mind — the  pulpit  lent  itsaid 
to  the  sanif  gr^at  object,  as  the  result  of  which,  peti- 
tkms  from  ai!  parts  of  the  land  ptmr^  into  both  hous» 
of  Parliamout  in  ? uch  numbers  that  the  appeals  could  do 
longer  be  withstood.  The  Colonial  Legislature  waa  re- 
quested In  Ixird  Goderich,  in  1831,  to  re-consider  the 
despatchf.-ofEarlBathurstin  1823.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  iigain  treated  with  general  contempt,  while  the 
most  inftniinial.iry  speeches  were  made  throughout  the 
country,  IhhU  in  public  and  private,  ag^nst  the  rais- 
uonaries  ami  tin-  B^iIi^h  Gnvemmeut,  accompanied  bj 
menaces  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants 
against  the  parent  state,  and  a  transfer  of  their  allegi- 
ance to  America.  In  one  instance  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  an  act  of  lawless  violence,  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  missionary  and  chapel,  at  St.  Anne's  Bay. 
At  night,  while  the  white  company  of  the  militia  was  on 
guard,  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  RatcliiFe,  in  which  he, 
his  wife,  and  children  resided,  was  violently  attacked  by 
a  party  armed  with  fire-arms,  who,  without  the  sKghtest 
provocation,  lodged  fourteen  bullets  within  the  walls. 
This  occurred  ui  December,  1826,  and  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  month  of  March 
following  by  Dr.  Lushington.  These  circumstances 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  negroes 
that  freedom  had  been  granted  them  by  the  King,  but 
that  it  was  withheld  by  their  masters,  which  led  to  the 
resolution  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  slaves  in  the  pa- 
'f  St  James  and  Trelawney,  to  test  the  truth  of 
:  by  a  refosal  to  work  after  the  Christmas 
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kflfidija.  eieqiC  Ibr  wages  as  freemen.  Among  the 
and  otbrra  in  this  morement  were  found  indivi- 
cmmected  with  the  Baptist  and  other  churches  in 
ibe  parish  of  St.  James  ;  no  sooner  however  was  this 
to  the  misisionarii*s  on  the  spot  than  they  exerted 
to  the  utmost  to  undt*ceive  the  min^idcd 
■ohitiide.  This  object  it  is  pn)bable  they  might  have 
piished,  but  fiir  the  measures  that  were  instantly 
by  the  authorities.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
and  the  militia,  compostMl  chiefly  of  the 
in  the  districts,  exasperated  to  tlie  direst  rc- 
;  mmmenced  hostilities.  K(»taliation  was  pro- 
mkrd,  and  the  most  wanton  and  horrible  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  whites,  a(Tom{ianicd  by  outrages 
SB  the  Baptist  mLwionaries,  and  the  destniction  of  the 
Rapdsl  ami  Wcsleyan  clia|)els  in  the  neighbourluMxl. 
Ulese  atnintit*s  wen*  san4*tioned,  and  even  aU'tted, 
with  bat  one  or  two  exct*ptions,  by  tlu*  magistrate's  and 
kiral  autlHiritit*s,  who  at  length  (*ommitt(Ml  the 
im  t4i  prist »n  on  ntsjn'n'on  of  their  having  in« 
sC^Ktrd  the  **  n*bi*Uit)n.**  This  suspicion  was  magiii- 
ftfd  intf)  a  cliargi\  and  they  were  trie<l  for  their  livt*s. 
rilr«t  and  moi*t  d(*spicable  means  which  dialiolicai 
anii  dc{iraved  pn*judicc  could  dcvLk*  wcn>  cm* 
plojed  tfi  fix  tht*  guilt  of  this  dmrgi*  u|Mm  them,  but 
BoC  a  Mngie  ai*cusation  could  Im*  sul)stantiatc<i.  The 
priDripal  sufferers  in  th«*S4*  shameful  outrage's,  whose 
Wdsfaips  and  iiniignitii^  wiMn*  almont  indi*scribable, 
wfre  Messrs.  (sanlner,  Bun*hcll,  Knibb,  AblM)tt» 
WbitrbiMiu  Baylih,  Kingilon,  Taylor,  atni  Barlow, 
;  and   Messrs.   Bleby  and  Box,  Wcsleyans. 
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But  for  tlic  liigh  patronage  which  they  enjoyed,  it  is 
probable  that  bi)th  the  Presbyterian  missionanes  and 
the  EraiLgi'lJral  clergy  would  equally  have  shared  in 
these  di^aceful  outrages. 

"  Usually  the  beat  friends  of  mankind,"  says  a  quunt 
writer,  "  tliDsc  who  most  heartily  wish  the  jieace  and 
prosperity  uf  the  world,  and  most  earnestly  strive  to 
promote  ttiL-m,  have  all  the  disturbances  and  disasters 
happening  charged  on  them  by  those  fiory  vixens  who 
really  do  thoniselves  embroil  things,  and  raise  combus- 
tions, in  tlie  world."     So  in  the  present  case, 

Fourteeu  chapels  were  destroyed  belonging  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  with  private  houses  and 
other  property,  amoimting  to  23,250/,*     Six  chapels 

*  The  roUnwiiig  leth^n  nliicli  tbe  autbor,  who  nu  tben  in  EugUnJ, 
received  from  hii  eileemed  mi»ioTiBry  brelhreri,  Ibe  Revi.  J.  Clarke  and 
M.  C.  Tajrlor,  wbo  were  lupplying  hii  cburcb  In  hia  ubeence,  will  il1<M- 
Irale  (he<i]iril  by  wbich  tbe«p  calumniated  miasionaiiea  were  actuateJ, 
ai  well  as  tlie  daiiicen  wbich  BUrrounded  ihem. 

After  tialing  tbal  the  tebellion  vat  a  conleil  coiried  mi  by  wicked 
men  for  the  perpelualion  of  ilavery,  Brotbei  C.  cotitinuei— "  ll  ia  can- 
loliiig  Id  tbiiik  tbsl  HchI  will  maintain  bii  cauK,  and  in  hli  own  time 
tumlhecouDciliarihe  wicked  into  rouliihnes.  Our  trait  ii  in  him  : 
and  daily  we  appear  in  hii  home  to  [ireMiil  our  •upplicalioiis  at  bia 
throne  of  mercy  In  the  name  of  our  aduruble  Redeemer— and  we  know 
that  we  are  regarded.  For  many  weeki  past  we  have  kept  a  t^ular 
watch  to  protect  the  chapel,  at  we  had  good  eridence  thai  many  wicked 
men  bad  united  in  orilei  to  pull  it  down. 

"  Three  persons,  not  connected  with  ui,  came  Torwaril  and  made  affl- 

dav  III,  certifying  that  they  had  been  invited  by  a  Mr. to  join  in  thil 

enl  work.  The  case  was  reprewnted  at  the  Peace  Office,  and  Ht.  H. 
waa  bouod  over  to  keep  the  peace.  But  we  are  Sal  from  being  aecun^ 
a)  prejudice  still  rum  exceedingly  bigb,  aiid  thoae  in  power  are  quite  ai 
bad  as  uthen. 

"  What  a  fearful  tale  will  soon  be  told  you,  and  it  now  being  told  of 
Jamaica!    What  will  be  the  cooMqiiencea  we  cannot  teU.     Umajt 
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• 

hrlnnging  to  the  Wesleyaiu  were  dcmolidicdY  with 
t  t»Ul  Utm  of  6000L  in  property.  To  carry  out  a 
pojrrt   long  cherished  and  threatened  for  expelling 

k«pr  w*  Uin  ilovn  in  jour  bouw  in  Spaniflh  Town,  ripecting  to 
htian  BMVniiif  to  ftttraipt  to  prernit  the  dettnictiou  of  the 
Blif  i  br  God!  all  is  yrC  mU\  uid  we  truit  ha  will  ratrmin 

^  faalfowol  wickffil  men,  mmI  orcmi1«  all  pMt  eviU  for  the  glorj  of 

km  0m»  gnat  ami  holj  nainr.*'' August  1 1,  IH3%. 

*  TViags  aiv  still  uMHtlcd,**  says  Mr.  T. ;  "  tbe  tiegnw*  do  iiot  flgfat, 
hm  flpt  plana,  and  rrtaiv  to  tha  woods  and  bills.  If  reports  are  tnie,  I 
bf  ■•  MMMB  eunsidfr  mjrself  safe ;  and  I  tbiuk  it  not  rery  unlikely  but 

•oseof  tbe  miuialm  of  rrligion  will  be  sacrificed.  Thewbitcs 
liir  our  bbiod.  All  is  quiet,  I  am  ba|ffiy  to  say,  on  tbe  soutb 
■4r  «f  llw  iil—l.  so  tar  as  rvgards  tbe  sUtcs  ;  hut  as  to  tbe  whites,  thejr 
ritb  all  their  might  to  breed  ditturfaauces,  by  pulling  down 
tbrrateninir  the  missiiinaries,  aiHl  |»utiiiliing  tbe  slaves  fur 
psyoif .  I  was  on  Monday  had  up  to  tbe  Fcare  OtBce.  Three  affi- 
fwom  to  against  me  fur  seditious  fireachiiig,  but  as  tlio 
contradictory  of  rach  otlier.  tlie  object  of  tbe  |iarties  Wiis 
On  the  fulUfwitig  Sabbath  «Hir  of  tliese  iiifonnert  came  again, 
f.  pffofaably,  I  shoubl  uiiline  tbe  IVace  Office  butinrts,  but  I  nuMle 
■»  alimaua  tu  it  wbaterer,  determining,  as  I  liave  erer  dune,  to  aim  at 
waAjay  Bmls.     I  therefufe  chittp  fur  my  text — *  Kxcr}?!  ye  re|)eiit.*  ftc. 

*  TW  dbapel  was  very  full ;  several  while  |»u|ile  wen*  there  whom  I 
Bssis  mm  befuee.  This  ilay  puur  Bruihcr  Nichols  and  bis  wife  came 
Ibav  St.  Anoe  •  Hay.  A  set  uf  nilBatis  mtrml  the  cliaprl  tliere  by  force 
^  Ike  Friday  night  about  ten  u'clnck.  They  beat  imt  the  wiiHbms.  and 
ttsew  awC  ibe  bsnclira.  Bruther  N.  called  out  murder,  aiHl  the  de{ire- 
4BftMs  nn  avav. 

*  YVags  see  now  more  alanning.  Yon  hare  heard  of  llie  tlr«tnjction 
^  Ifce  rhaprU  uti  tbe  north  tide.  Init  the  tioreniur  iaueil  a  PnicUmatioQ 

iL      This  destiurtitm  of  tbe  cbaivls  occurmi  wlien  martial  law 
nut  by  tbe  bUrks,  but  by  tbe  whites  :  who  tberefure  are  tba 
ttmfwf 

*  TtBSfwrs  were  alusut  al  1  last  night.  We  go  this  mtwtiing  to  tbe  Custos 
to  kavw  wbal  as  to  Iw  done.  There  is  a  rumour  now  abniail  of  a  ounspi- 
•n  **  bnm  down  all  tfar  chapelt  in  Kingstmi  aiMl  Spanish  Town.     Our 

guarding  ours  all  last  niglit ;  tlie  women,  es|Mrially,  are  dr. 
la  cMewl  it  to  tbs  last.  Brreml  of  our  missiuoary  brethren, 
viv«^  hate  isd  hitb«  Ux  refuge." 
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an  die  dissentiDg  missionaries  from  the  island,  and 
wbidi  it  is  suspected  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
insurrection,  a  Colonial  Church  Union  was  formed, 
and  a  system  of  persecution  continued,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modem  times.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Knibb,  of  die  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  Messrs. 
I>uiicaii  and  Barry,  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  sailed 
for  England,  followed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  whose  united 
statements  and  appeals,  accompanied  and  sustained 
by  the  evidence  fumifihed  by  themselves  and  others 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  general,  excited,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparal- 
leled, the  indignation  of  the  British  people,  and  the 
thought  of  ameliorative  measures  was  li>st  in  the 
determinatiim.  that  slm-eri/  it.te/f  should  casc.  Not 
content  with  in6icting  sufferings  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance upon  the  bodies  of  his  wTctched  vassals,  and 
consigning  them  to  a  premature  grave,  the  monster 
had  now  lifted  up  his  palsied  hand  and  attempted  to 
interpose  his  malignant  power  between  his  victims  and 
their  Creator,  as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  his 
own  existence.  This  was  to  wage  war  with  Omnipo- 
tence, and  his  doom  was  sealed. 

Christians  of  every  denomination,  patriots  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  every  rank  and  name,  simultaneously 
arose  and  petitioned  with  united  voice  and  with  a  firm- 
ness and  determination  not  to  be  resisted  or  delayed, 
that  liberty,  immediate  and  unconditional,  the  birth- 
right of  every  man,  should  lie  at  once  enjoyed  by 
Africans  and  their  descendants,  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  equally  with  other  subjects  of  the  realm. 
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Bmcfnom  IIL— The  grott  cause,  at  it  mij^t  be  rap* 

Mu  bj  uie  reformed  parUament  ujider 
Eiri  Gny,  vUdi  anemUed  BCay  the  14th,  1S33,  and 
forward  bj  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary 
Tlie  reralt  was  the  rabsdtution  of  an 
system  daring  a  period  of  twehe  years, 
redooed  to  six  years,  with  a  compensation  of 
■ilBaiis  as  an  indemnity  to  the  planters.  This 
hailed  by  the  slares  and  by  their  friends, 
hA  m  England  and  the  colonies,  with  the  greatest 
yaWc  deimmiti  stions  of  joy. 

TW  following  is  the  sobstanoe  of  the  Act  btroduoed 
ly  Lord  Stanley,  and  which  passed  the  British  parlia- 
on  thb  memorable  occasion,  one  of  the  brightest 
stands  upon  the  statute-book  of  English  law 
Engliih  firedom,  the  Blagna  Charta  of  negro 


**  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  the  persons  who 
m  the  fnt  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ad  tUrty-foor,  shall  be  holden  in  slavery  within  any 
ndi  Britkh  colony  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  and  from 
sad  after  the  said  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
cigbt  hundred  and  thirty-four,  become  and  be  to  all 
'■mts  and  purposes  free,  and  discharged  of  ami  from 
iB  manner  of  slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely  and  for 
fvfr  mAnumittcd ;  and  that  the  children  thereafter 
Urn  to  any  such  persons,  and  the  oflvpring  of  such 
children,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  from  their  birth  ; 
that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  one 
eight  hundrrd  and  thirty-four,  slavery  shall 
he  and  is  hereby  utteriy  and  for  ever  abolished  and 

I 
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declared  unlawful  tbroughoat  the  British  colonies, 
plaBWdoiLi,  and  ]K»aessious  abroad..'* 

In  the  meantime  tlie  Earl  of  Bclmore,  during  whose 
administration  these  disgraceful  outragea  occurred, 
was  recalled,  and  the  Earl  uf  Mulgrare  succeeded  as 
Goremor.  By  a  happy  combination  of  wisdom,  firm- 
ness, and  encrg}',  added  to  liberal  and  enlightened 
views,  his  Excellency,  now  the  Marquis  of  Nonuaoby, 
restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  community,  and 
induced  the  legislature  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of 
flie  parent  state.  After  nearly  two  yeaia  of  almost 
ceaseless  effort  and  annoyance  his  Excellency  relin- 
qnided  tlie  gcivemment,  a  step  to  which  he  was  urged 
by  personal  and  relative  affliction.  The  Marquis  of 
Sligo  was  now  appointed  to  see  this  great  measmc 
carried  into  effect,  a  duty  which  he  nobly  performed. 
And  when  at  length  the  memorable  day  arriTed  on 
which  this  boon  was  to  be  bestowed,  it  was  welcomed 
and  celebrated  throughout  the  island  with  high  and 
holy  joy — welcomed  and  celebrated  not  only  for  the 
immediate  blessings  which  followed  in  its  train,  but  as 
the  dawn  of  temporal  liber^  to  the  world,  and  the 
harbinger  to  the  degraded  sons  of  Africa  of 
"  A  liberty 
Which  monarch)  cannot  granl,  nor  all  the  ptnr'n 
Of  euth  and  bell  confederate  lake  mj. 
Which  wbmo  (aitei  can  be  enilaveil  oo  mo» — 
The  libeitj  of  heart  deriied  fram  heaireii.'' 

Man  now  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  man.  The  for- 
mer slaves  were  now  to  labour,  not  at  the  caprice  of 
an  absolute  owner,  enforced  by  the  whip  of  an  arln- 
trary  and  irresponsible  task-master,  but  by  settled  rules. 
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Hay  «m  mam  to  be  under  tfie  idhieiioe  of  known 
aetded  lmm%  nlmiairtiired  bj  qwcial  and  duly  ap- 

on  tufident  eridenoe  in  open 
evidcBoe  was  now  received  in  a  court  of 
were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  ciWl 
with  freenen — diey  could  rear  their  own 
and  dnpoie  of  dieir  own  prc^rty :  but  thia 
lliey  had  not  yet  the  right  of  self-disposal 
■anagenent — not  yet  the  privilege  of  select- 
own  cmploynientSy  or  of  choosing  their  own 
and,  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
of  years  were  to  he  eradicated  in  a  day,  or  the 
tffSMy  of  die  pasMons  to  he  crushed  in  an  hour — that 
who  had  treated  the  slave  as  a  brute  would 
Um  as  a  man  and  a  brother  from  the  simple 
ad  of  mamimission,  the  humane  and  well-intentioned 
of  the  Act  were  evaded  and  neutralized  by 
and  by  partial  and  vicious  adjudication. 
While,  however,  it  is  confiesscd  that  the  s}-stem  was 
less  hmnk  and  revolting  than  actual  slavery  in  some  of 
its  ftnlniii,  It  was  fiu*  from  being  so  in  others.    It  was 
only  a  wfodifieaiiam  of  ilawry — a  substituti<m  of  half 
iMsurri  far  the  whole :  and  hence  it  not  only  failed 
to  acnmplish  the  end  designed,  but  in  some  respects 
was   made  an   occamon   of  greater  oppn*«sion   than 
ilamj!  itself — it  was  dnrery  di$ffuiMfd:  **and  disguise 
thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter 
dmngbt.**     During  the  short   period  of  two  years, 
MMmO  apprentices  received,  in  the  aggregate,  one- 
of  a  million  of  lashes,  and  5(),000  other  puuish- 
hy  the  tread-wheel,  the  chain-gang,  and  other 
of  legsliied  torture ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  dimi- 
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tmtioD,  there  wa^  a  frightfu]  addition  to  the  nuseriea  of 
the  negro  population,  inducing  a  d(^7«e  of  discontent 
and  exasjx-mtioD  among  them  neter  manifested  onder 
tite  previoiig  ayalcm :  and  wliich,  but  for  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Govemor,  the  mis^onaries,  and  some 
of  the  lijiecial  magistrates,  would,  in  alt  probabi- 
lity, have  broken  imt  into  open  and  general  rebellion. 
It  was,  in  a  wunl,  a  scheme  fraught  with  greater  diffi- 
cultieB  in  its  operation  than  can  be  eouceivcd.  It  was 
expenrive,  partial,  criminal,  and  altogether  nscIess~of 
no  avul  but  for  tlie  puqioses  of  diescuidon,  strife,  and 
anarGhy — "  Nam  timer  eventus  deterioris  abest."  It 
was  unsatis^ctory  to  all  parties,  and  beneficial  to  none. 
Id  addition  to  the  evils  it  entailed  on  those  more  im- 
met^tely  concerned  in  its  operation,  it  was  a  source  of 
the  most  imparalleled  difficulty,  labour,  and  obloquy, 
to  the  noble-minded  individuals  under  whose  erentftd 
and  successive  administrations  it  was  carried  on.*  It  was 
defective  as  a  system  abstractedly  considered ;  and  it 
had,  in  addition,  to  contend  against  obstacles  inseparable 
from  inveterate  custom,  and  morally  insurmountable. 

It  therefore  ftuled— and  failed  signally.  It  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  master — hateful  to  the  slave — and  per- 
plexing to  the  spedal  magistrates.     Placed,  as  these 

*  "  The  whipping  af  female*,  jou  wen  informed  b;  me,  cifficially, 
Ira*  iti  praclice;  and  I  called  upon  you  to  make  eiiaetmeiili  to  put  ui 
end  to  conduct  u  repaguont  to  humoiiLt^^  and  <o  contrary  to  lav-  So 
Tat  from  poHuig  an  Act  to  pmeat  the  lecuirence  of  nich  cnielty,  you 
have  in  do  way  npraoed  your  duapprohatioD  of  iL  I  communicated 
to  you  my  opmion,  and  that  of  the  Secretory  of  State,  of  the  injuitice  of 
nutting  off  the  hair  of  fetnalei  in  Ihe  Houie  of  Coirection,  pcevioui  to 
L  You  hiae  paid  uo  atteiilioD  to  the  Hihject."— Speech  uf  the  Mar- 
ia of  Sligo  to  the  Jamaica  Hon«e  of  AHembly. 
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kttrr  imlmdiuJi  were,  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  plantertt  tew  had  the  moral  courage  or  the  moral 
ffinnple  to  withstand  the  consequences  of  a  fiuthful 
anl  coQMientious  discharge  of  their  duty.  Among 
the  km  wb»m  no  bribes  could  seduce,  and  no  threats 
iataidate — some  resigned  their  office  in  disgust — 
<<hm  funk  beneath  the  ]nt?8sure  of  excessive  labour, 
SBiirtT,  and  persecution.  Of  those  that  survive,  the 
BUM  nf  mil.  Palmer,  Maddan,  Daughtrey,  Baynes, 
&iiit.  Bourne,  and  Kent,  will  be  distinguished  and 
Hirrttbfd  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
'•tert  posterity.  Sfci wry  irtV/  admit  of  no  modificatkm. 
^  ttfcr  these  cirrumstances,  representations  as  to  the 
^•ture  and  efliTts  of  the  Appn»ntioc*8hip  System  were 
•OQQ  inaile  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries;*  by  the  philan- 
tiircjpic  Jost*ph  Sturge  and  Thomas  IIar\'ey,  who  per- 
oiaDy  acquainted  tlH*msi*lves  with  its  results ;  and  suc- 
flflwtely  by  the  imble-minded  CJovemors,  the  Manjuii* 
c/.^ignt  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith;  and  truth  and  jiuttice 

*  TV«  Ukwiag  it  a  iiiKimra  of  th«  Uiigtiai^  um«1  toward*  tl>e 
at  tliit  |«>nod  by  Mime  of  the  membm  of  the  HoiMiiirable 

•r  KmamiiU.     It  waa  uietl  by  the  H«in.  A 1) in  a 

wm  a  bill  to  le«aliae  marriairet  by  diMPtiting  miiiutera. — ^  The 
•fa  rnmoiittw  appuioteil  to  enquire  into  the  workiuff  of  tlie  A|^ 
Syfltrm  would  that  ttay  be  preaeiited,  by  whirh  it  would  lie 
rbwiy  dtovn  tiMl  the  evil  which  now  pceraileil — that  tha  non-work iiif  of 
Ihr  Ipfaiaii  i^ni  Hygletn,  indeed  all  the  mitchief  of  tlie  pr«anii  day— 
«a»  %m  be  atfnlaittd  U»  the  interfemirc  of  the  •ectarian  preachen;  they 
wmm  %mri  at  lavleM  mitrrrantf  in  whom  no  faith  wai  to  be  placed,  from 
■•  terunty  rvuld  be  obtained.  They  had  no  reputation  to  lute 
to  gi%9  weight  to  their  etideiire  in  a  court  of  juttioe.** 
4  TW  Matquia  of  S)if«s  who  la  a  larfe  pr»{vietar  in  Jamaica,  nobly 
hae  wtitimenti  by  lilwratmff  allhii  apfwenticei  bef«ire  the  art 
ifrntitm  vat  carried,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  alan- 
of  ibe  flyfllem. 
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for  the  last  time  stood  forth  and  demanded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  claims.  Within  the  short,  space  of  about 
ax  months,  dRputationa,  varying  in  number  from  140 
to  400,  aasembled  in  London  from  different  parts  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  Downing-street  and  Westmin- 
ster Hall  were  again  besieged;  and  petjtiom,  signed 
by  opwards  of  one  million  of  British  subjects,  in  which 
450,000  English,  135,000  Scotch,  and  upwards  of 
77,000  Irish  females — a  mighty  host,  marshalled  and 
led  on  by  the  piety,  talent,  learning,  eloquence,  and 
philanthropy  of  the  best  portion  of  the  public  press" — 
imperatively  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  System  on 
the  grimiid  of  a  violation  of  the  contract  by  the 
planters.  For  a  lime  the  boon  was  delayed,  and  the 
British  Lion  was  provoked  to  anger :  he  put  forth  his 
might,  and  the  monster  Slavery  was  no  more. 


Section  IV. — At  length  the  advocates  of  liberty  and 
the  champions  of  the  oppressed  reaped  the  glorious  re- 
ward of  their  self-denying  and  philanthropic  labours.  On 
the  glorious  and  never-to-be-forgotten  1st  of  August, 
1838,  800,000  African  bondmen  were  made  fiilly  and 
unconditionally  free.  "  An  act  of  legislation  the  most 
magnanimous  and  sublime  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
and  which  will  be  the  glory  of  England  and  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity,  when  her  proudest  military  and  naval 

"  Very  ymluftble  mniitonce  wu  «p«i»lly  giTm  on  thii  occarion  in 

London  by 'Tbe  Sun,' 'The  Globe,'  ■  The  Patriot,'  '  The  Morning  Hi- 

nld,'  uiU  the  different  leligioiu  periodical),  ind  •rcoudal  by  >  Urge  pm- 

tha  prorincial  pren,  u  well  u  by  that  at  Iieluid  and  Scotlwid. 
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ihall  Imre  fiided  from  tbe  recollections  of 
an  erent  which  transpired  at  the  most  au- 
period  of  the  history  of  the  world — at  a  time 
tf  the  »ost  ptofcund  and  general  peace  ever  enjoyed 
MP  Aogostus  Crsar  shut  the  gates  of  Janus — ^when 
thr  crown  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world  had 
)mI  farrn  placed  oo  the  youthful  brow  of  Victoria,  the 
Moted  mistress  of  a  free  people. 
When  a  century  shall  have  passed  away — when 
are  forgotten — ^when  reason  shall  regain  her 
over  prejudice  and  interest,  and  other  gene- 
are  wondering  at  the  fiilse  estimate  their  fore- 
fcwmed  of  human  glory — **on  the  page  of  history 
mt  deed  shall  stand  out  in  whole  relief — one  conjsont- 
isft  race  pnviounce**  that  the  greatest  honour  England 
fv«r  attained  was  when*  with  her  Sovereign  at  her 
krai.  phir  pniclaimed  the  slave  is  free,  and  esta- 
Ukhed  in  practice  what  even  America  recognizes  in 
ra»>aT  :  that  all  men  art  created  etptal — that  tftet/  are 
hy  their  Creator  with  certain  wialienaMr  riffhttt 
amtttmff  these  are  life^  liberty^  ami  the  pursuit  of 


ihi  the  evening  of  the  <iay  preceding  that  which 
•iliMPStd  the  actual  bcistowment  of  the  inestiinalile 
boon  €«  the  apprimtices  of  .Tamaica,  the  tomis  an<i 
aam mary  dtatioib*  thmughout  the  island  won*  on)W(ltHl 
with  people  especially  intenvt*^!  in  the  event,  and 
«hu»  filling  the  diffen^nt  places  of  wtinihip,  n^mniiuMl 
la  Him**  inntanc*!"!*  |M*rffimiing  diffi*n*nt  arts  (»f  di'votioii 
util  the  «lay  of  lilM»rt}  dawni'd,  wht*n  they  Kiilute<l  it 
»ith  thr  mw\  j«)yr»U!*  ncvlaiin  ;  othen*,  lH'f<»n»  an<l  aftrr 
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Bimilar  services,  dispersed  themselves  in  different  di- 
rections through  the  towns  and  \Tllage8  siu^g  the 
national  anthem  and  devotional  b^mos,  occaMonally 
rending  the  air  with  their  acdamationfi  of  "  Freedom's 
come ;"  "  We're  free,  we're  free ;  our  wives  and  o«r 
children  are  free,"  f^  *'"•  following  day  the  places 
of  worship   were  Uiroi  i,   and  crowded  almost 

U)   suffocation ;    in  ma  tances  even   the   whole 

premises  of  a  missionarj  lishment  were  occupied. 

Sermons  were  preached  „jable  to  the  event,  de- 
vout thanksgivings  to  Ainu  :y  God  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  mingled  with  songs  ot  praise,  ascended  up  to 
Heaven  from  every  part  of  the  land.  The  scenes 
presented  exceeded  all  description.  The  whole  island 
exhibited  a  state  of  joyous  excitement  as  though  mi- 
raculously chastened  and  regulated  by  the  hallowed 
influences  of  religion." 

After  the  services  of  the  day  at  Spanish  Town, 
which  were  deeply  interesdng,  the  congregation  col- 
lected in  and  about  the  Baptist  Chapel,  numbering 
fidl  7000  souls,  were  to  be  addressed  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor.  These,  with  the  children  of  the  schools, 
which  amounted  to  2000,  accordingly  walked  in  pro- 
cesdoQ  to  the  square  opposite  the  Government  House, 
headed  by  their  pastor,  displaying  fiags  and  banners, 
which  bore  a  variety  of  interesting  inscriptions.  Al- 
though joy  brightened  every  countenance,  the  proces- 
sion moved  on  with  all  the  apparent  solemnity  of  a  Aine- 

*  Even  the  imligioiu  part  of  tbe  communiCj  on  lliii  memonbls  oeo- 
lion  Kemed  inipiied  with  religioua  feeling,  and  flocked  in  crowdi  to  Ihe 
Uoute  of  God. 
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talaad  m  •  few  nunutn  after  it  niade  its  afipeanuMe,  his 
EMcBcttcy  the  GofTCTiior^  surrounded  by  tbe  bishop,  his 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  other  high  olBcial  fuiKS 
addmsed  the  immense  mass  of  apprentices 
congrrgated,  in  a  speech  characteriied  by  much 
lidty,  allection,  and  energy.  During  the  deliTery 
of  the  specdi,  his  Excellency  was  greeted  by  reiterated 
and  enthnsiastic  cheering,  being  regarded  by  the 
people  as  their  friend  and  benefiuter.  After  about  an 
r,  the  mass  having  given  three  cheers  for  the  Queen 
thrve  far  Sir  Lionel,  followed  their  pastor  to  the 
Baptist  mission  premises,  cheering  him  in  the  most 
rwlhosiastic  manner. 

Arrived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
rhapeL  the  multitude  surroundetl  him,  grasped  him  in 
tbrir  arms,  and  bore  him,  in  the  midst  of  shouts  and 
caraaes,  into  his  house.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  muU 
titiide  bring  now  woimd  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  they 
declared  thenuelvcs  unwilling  to  separate  without 
gneting  the  diffiTcnt  flags.  Tlie  flags  and  banners 
wrrr  arrordingly  unftirled,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  the 
air  rang  with  the  «houts  of  exultation  that  were  thus 
poorrd  forth  fttim  thousamls  of  joyous  hearts. 

The  •rh(M»l-i*hildn'n  had  rrnmimHl  behind  to  sing 
srvnrnl  aim  befiire  the  (sovemmt^nt  house,  and  just  as 
the  mass  were  cheering  the  last  luuuier,  upon  which 
inscribed  in  large  capitals,  *'  We  are  free  !  we  are 
!  our  wivm  and  our  childn*n  are  free !  **  they  all 
and,  adding  their  shrill  voices  to  the  rest, 
a  sbimt  that  M*emed  to  n^nd  the  air.  Over  the 
two  prinripal    entrances    to  the  chapel  were  three 
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triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  crowned  with  flags,  bearing  the  several  inscriptions 
of  "  Frwdom's  come,"  "  Slavery  is  no  more,"  "Thy 
cbuns  are  broken,  Africa  is  free ;"  while  in  addition 
to  these,  and  the  flags  and  banners  borne  by  the  pro- 
cession, one  was  seen  waving  from  the  capola  of  the  me- 
tropolitan school-rooms,*  bearing  "  the  lat  of  Angnst, 
1838,"  ornamented  by  a  painted  wreath  of  laurel.  The 
Bethel  flag  floated  over  the  cb^iel,  and  the  Umon  Jack 
over  the  minister's  honse,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  two. 


Teacher   of  the   SnndBj-School,   wilh   Union   Jack. 

Mostn  of  M«tiO|Kilitan  Daj-School— Mr.  Kitby. 

Superintendenl  of  Sabbath-School — William  Groom,  E«q. 

Children  sod  Teachen, 

■coring  at  regular  jnlervala  flagi  and  haiuienwiih  lh«  luhjoined  dcvico, 

"Education,  social  order, and  religion.'^ 

'*  Wi*dain  and  knowledge  the  stability  of  the  timea." 

"  Knowledge  if  power." 

"  P(ace,  induitiy,  aitd  commerce.'' 

"  Freedom'!  bright  day  halh  dawned  at  lail," 

Tbe  PaMor. 

Deocoiii  of  the  Cbuich. 

Two  aUk  flag!—"  Glory  to  God,"  "  The  alave  ii  free." 

Singen. 

Two  lilk  flag*—"  Victoria,"  "  Sir  Lionel  Smilh." 

Man  of  about  900  penoua. 

Large  banner  borne  by  four—"  lat  Auguit,  1S3B." 

Maa  of  about  300. 

Two  lilk  flag* — "  Eotl  of  Mulgrave,"  "  Marquii  o(  Sligo.'' 

Mom  of  about  300. 

Three  lilk  flagi— "  Stu^,"  "  Brougbani,''  "  Liberty." 

Uaai  of  about  900. 

Flags  with  the   following  inscriptions  were  distri- 
*  Coiuiected  witb  the  Miaiioa  premim. 
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1.  -AslMla«MMidafara«b«r 

a.  -  ITi^ImiiI,  ImmI  of  Ubrrty.  of  light,  of  lik.** 

4.  *  KAiBpii  boidt  her  km*  to  God  and  giret  him  glory.** 

A.  *  l^iidiiu  ihAll  htwdbith  far  wcr  ht  o^ayvd  throughoot  tht 


C  -  BqMl  righte  Mid  priviWgw.** 

7.  **  FhOaathfopy,   ftrittii,   and  rtligion,  hatrc,   in»dv  God, 

achitftd  far  ■■  that  gloriooi  triooiph.** 
1.  *  W—irifriBn  in  pmca,  in  hannooy,  in  «faty,  and  acquitrcaDCt, 

•aallMdM.** 
it  *  Tnrth,  ja«iet,  and  right  hatrc  at  Ici^  prrranad.** 
liL  •  Lit  itrifa  and  eniict  ftoa  th«r  lamk  ht  driv«» 

And  BMB  and  matlcn  ill  tht  pMh  to  htatvn.** 
11."*  If  ay  tht  eaiMt  of  ntrcy  tritmipb  in  hoth  htmiiphtrM.** 
IS.  **  Tht  Itt  of  Aagntt,  1938,  ntrtr  to  ht   fargottan  throogh  all 


Od  thr  erening  of  the  following  day  a  charitable 
haiaar  was  opened  at  the  metropolitan  school-roomi, 
wfaicfa  were  roost  beautifully  illuminated  and  adorned 
by  characteristic  transparencies.  His  Excellency  the 
GoTemor  and  suite  were  present ;  his  honour  the  Chief 
Justice  and  lady,  sereral  members  of  the  Council  and 
House  of  Assembly,  several  military  officers^  and  most 
of  tbe  respectable  and  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neigfabourbcMMl.  **  Altogether  the  number 
of  nsitors  and  persons  assembled  could  not,**  says  a 
resfKicUbie  spccUtor,  ''bare  been  leas  than  4000."* 
Sereral  rural  fetes  were  held  on  different  estates  in  the 
wnrnt  parish  in  commemoration  of  the  erent,  attended 
also  in  some  instances  by  his  Excellency  tbe  Goremor 
and  soite,  and  in  all  cases  by  proprieton  or  their  re- 
peseatatifes,  as  also  by  magistrates  and  other  resfn 
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able  portione  of  the  community.  Of  these,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  afford  tlie  following  specimen  which 
occurred  at  tlie  Farm  Pen,  the  property  of  Lord  Car- 
rington,  and  wliich  united  the  peasantry  of  that  noble- 
man and  Lord  Seaford. 

J"rora  previous  reports,  and  the  general  belief  that 
hU  Excellency  the  Governor  and  suite  would  honour 
the  entertainment  with  their  presence,  considerable 
interest  was  created  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
Aa  soon  as  his  Excellency  and  aide-de-camp  arrived 
vitfaio  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  scene  of  coDTiviality, 
his  Excellency's  horses  were  instantaneoosly  detached 
from  the  carriage,  and  replaced  by  some  of  the  most 
athletic  young  men  of  the  two  properties,  who  drew  it 
along  at  full  speed,  amidst  the  waving  of  banners  and 
the  deafening  cheers  of  the  people.  His  Excellency 
was  then  conducted  to  a  kind  of  rustic  saloon  prepared 
for  the  occa^on,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Honour- 
able Joseph  Gordon,  the  attorney  of  the  estate.  The 
tables  were  stretched  along  a  beautiful  lawn  between 
the  great  house  and  the  negro  village,  and  were  en- 
closed in  their  whole  extent,  which  could  not  have 
been  less  than  200  feet,  by  a  beautiful  and  highly- 
finished  fabric  of  evergreens,  adorned  with  chaplets 
and  festoons  of  flowers.  The  exterior  presented  to 
the  eye,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  spacious 
arcade  in  the  Gothic  style — the  graceful  cocoa-nut 
branch  tastefully  woven,  forming  the  numerous  arches 
and  columns.  The  inside  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  still 
more  chaste  and  elegant,  being,  in  addition  to  the 
onmmenta  culled  from  Nature's  garden,  supplied  with 
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•rtidet  of  boosehcdd  funutiiret  and  adorned 
with  iagi  of  difierent  coloiin»  on  which  were  inscribed 
Ike  ttunet  of  the  illustrions  living  characters  who, 
God,  had  achieved  the  glorious  triumph  they 
dK  to  celebrate. 
Everything  being  announced  as  ready,  the  company, 
about  300,  advanced  to  the  repast  The 
then  mvoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  it  in 
the  verve  beginning  with — 

«  Bt  {TCHBl  at  our  Ubit,  Lotd,** 

whidi  was  sung  by  the  assembly  with  such  a  becoming 
seriooness  as  gave  a  tone  to  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  evening.  The  Honourable  Joseph  Gordon  pre- 
sided. On  hb  right  was  seated  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  The  other  guests  were  variously  distri- 
buted around,  among  whom  appeared  several  ladies 
and  gvntlenien  of  the  first  respectability. 

Tlie  taUes  were  very  tastefully  laid  out,  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  having  been  kindly  lent  by  difierent 
respectable  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
viands,  which  were  partially  supplied  in  the  same 
■anner,  were  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
aiipetite  at  length  sulNlued,  the  whole  company  rose 
and  gave  thanks  by  singing — 

*•  PraMt  G«d  from  vhom  all  Ucwnct  iow.** 

Although  scarcely  any  intoxicating  drinks  were 
ased«  it  was  natural  on  such  an  occasion  that  toasts 
ikmld  he  given.  The  president  accordingly  gave  the 
keallh  of  Her  Majesty  the*  Queen ;  this  was  responded 
to  with  rapturous  applause,  and  was  soooeeded  by  a 
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verse  of  the  national  anthem,  which  was  sung  with  great 
effect.  The  health  of  Sir  Lionel  .Smitli.  an  the  rejwe- 
aentatlve  of  Her  Majesty,  followed,  and  the  words,  "  to 
the  health  of  our  excellent  Governor  "  were  no  sooner 
pronounced  than  one  simultaneous  and  enthusiastic 
shout  of  applause  burst  forth  from  the  assembled  mul- 
titude.    The  choir  again  struck  up — 

"  Jo;,  for  era;  joke  it  broko^ 

And  tlw  opprand  all  ga  ftv*, 

L«t  tu  bail  it  u  ■  tokto 

Xhat  Mn  miich  Imcd  Inxt  maj  b* 

Blmed  oftlw  l4>d  DuHt  hi|fa, 

Rnler  of  tha  mrth  wul  dc;, 
"  In  bl«t  communion  maj  ne  mil 

K«p  holy  fiwdom'i  fe«tiT«l 

Ltt  ihado  of  diScreuce  be  forgot, 

Putiei  and  Kcti  remembered  not. 

While  Chmtiuu  all  wilb  joy  agm 

To  keep  Ibe  Negro  Jubilee," 

His  Excellency  returned  thanks  in  a  very  excellent 
and  appropriate  speech,  expressing  his  confideut  hope 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the  result  of 
the  late  glorious  event,  and  exhorting  both  masters 
and  servants  to  the  cultivation  of  feelings  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will,  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
it.  It  would  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
reality  to  say  that  the  advice  was  appreciated.  It  was 
responded  to  by  acclamation,  amidst  which  his  Excel- 
lency retired,  highly  gratified  with  everything  he  had 
beard  and  seen. 

The  late  noble-minded  and  beloved  Governors,  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  were 
remembered  with  equal  honour  and  entbuaaem. 
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IW  Inad  BID  OD  the  propef^  next  anae,  and  in  ■ 
wifBiithl  muAer  reqneated  that  be  migfat  be  allowed 
tm  propoM  a  toaat,  adding  that  be  waa  nire  it  would 
■Ml  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  all  present :  it 
waa  the  beclth,  long  life,  and  hap[»ncaa,  both  in  time 
^id  etemitjr,  of  Lorda  Carrington  and  Seafbrd,  with 
that  also  of  their  esteemed  and  liberal-minded  attorney, 
Joaeph  Gordon,  Esq.,  a  propo«ti<Ri  that  was  loudly 
pectod,  as  was  also  Mr.  Gordon's  acknowledgment, 
both  OB  behalf  of  the  two  noble  Lords  and  himself. 
IW  scene  was  oTerpowering,  and  could  not  &il  to 
prodooe  a  salntai^  eflect  on  all  present. 

Una  was  closed  by  singing  to  the  tunc  "America"— 
"  O  Lnd,  opoo  Juoaiea  Mat 
Witfa  bama  of  KWwitB  ftm, 
Rfml  Aj  pDwar  thnoffa  ftll  obi  cowb, 

And  ^w  thy  miliiv  fm  ) 
ABiita  (bio  Mr  nalkd  hi(h 

Da  dwa  wu  |lwT  1*^ 
Aad  Uk«  ■  wkU  of  [-- *■*■*■  In 


Feelinp  of  esteem  and  gratitude  were  expresMd 
towards  tbc  minister  and  bis  family  present  on  the 
iNiasiisi,  in  which  tbc  honourable  president  united,  as 
also  to  the  special  magistrates  of  the  district,  who 
srvcrally  expressed  their  obligations  in  return.  Cbecn 
wtre  now  given  for  Lord  Mulgravc,  for  Lord  Sligo» 
far  Clarfcson,  Wilberfurce,  Buxton,  Brou^iam,  and 
Slarge ;  far  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  and  Iroland ; 
far  the  missinaaries  and  other  philaothrapista  in  Ja- 
■aica,  and  for  the  friends  of  liberty  thrtmgbottt  tb 
world.     Tbc  meeting  then  separated,  each  indi' 
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going  peacefully  and  joyfiilly  to  his  home.  This  was 
nearly  the  last  of  the  entertainments  held  in  comme- 
moration of  this  glorious  event,  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  follow  the  account  with  a  few 
observations. 

The  conduct  of  the  newly  emancipated  peaaanhy 
throughout  the  island  would  have  done  credit  to 
Christians  of  the  most  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
At  rone  of  their  repasts  was  there  anything  Baccha- 
nalian. Their  behaviour  was  modest,  unassuming, 
and  decorous  in  a  high  degree.  Tiiere  was  no  crowd- 
ing, no  vulgar  familiarity ;  all  were  as  courteous,  n>'il, 
and  obliging  to  each  other  as  members  of  one  harmo- 
nious family ;  all  were  also  clean  and  neat  in  their 
persons  and  attire.  There  was  no  dancing,  no  noisy 
mirth,  uo  carousing,  no  gambhng,  or  any  of  the  rude 
pastimes  and  sports  which  often  disgrace  seasons  of 
public  rejoicing  in  England ;  neither  did  there  seem 
to  be  the  least  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  so  to 
commemorate  the  event.  All  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  they  were  l^d  to  a  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  they 
owed  to  their  masters  and  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
to  the  civil  authorities.  Ministers  of  religion  were 
earnestly  invited  to  preside,  or  to  direct  them  in  all 
their  arrangements.  God  was  universally  recognised 
as  the  giver  of  the  bounties  enjoyed,  and  from  first  to 
last  He  was  regarded  as  the  Great  Author  of  their 
deliverance  from  bondage.  Their  conduct  was  admitted 
by  every  respectable  beholder,  and  even  by  those  who 
were  not  influenced  by  the  best  of  motives  in  mingling 
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vho  IB  may  cMdi  were  preeent,  frankly  recogniaed 
the  ttew-born  liberty  of  their  former  dependents^  and 
iHn^ialiilaUnl  tbem  on  the  boon  they  had  receiTedy 
vkile  both  cxprewcd  their  deairea  that  all  paat  difle* 
raaeea  and  wrongs  might  be  forgiven.  Harmony  and 
cbecrfnlneaa  imiled  on  erery  countenance,  and  the 
deaHM  of  discord  for  a  season  disappeared.  On  some 
affile  properties  where  these  commemoratiTe  festirals 
held,  the  people,  with  a  few  indiridual  exoep- 
wcnt  to  work  on  the  following  day^  while  many 
of  them  presented  their  first  week  of  fr«e  labour  aa  an 
afcing  of  good  will  to  their  masters. 

Tims,  the  period  from  which  the  worst  consequences 
apprdiended  passed  away  in  peace,  in  harmony, 
in  safety.  Not  a  singU  ifutanet  of  riolence  or  in* 
subordination,  of  serious  disagreement  or  of  intern- 
piinnu',  so  fiu*  as  could  be  ascertained,  occurred  in 
any  part  of  the  island. 

Nor  was  there  any  mtemiption,  on  the  part  of 
the  labourers,  to  the  ordinary  cuItiTation  or  bust* 
Commended  for  their  past  bchariour,  encou- 
and  urged  by  ministers  of  all  denominations 
la  eootinoe  to  exemplify  their  fitness  for  the  boon 
they  bad  received,  as  well  as  to  fiudlitate  the  progress 
of  casanctpation  in  America,  in  the  islands  that  snr» 
them,  and  throughout  the  world,  by  a  con* 
of  industrial  habits  for  reasonable  wages, 
the  greater  part  appeared  on  the  diflerent  properties 
m  the  Monday  of  the  following  week.  Moat  of  the 
from  the  imerwMd  Ubour  that  had  been  ex* 
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pended  on  them  previously,  and  which  had  been  ob- 
tained  it  a  high  price  from  the  apprentice  in  his  own 
time  to  the  neglect  of  his  owd  prorisi on- grounds,  were 
not  in  immediate  need  of  labourers  ;  and  thus,  to  the 
aatonsbment  of  the  newly-made  freemen,  their  offere 
of  mnitre  were  in  some  cases  rejected,  and  they  them- 
selves treated  with  indifference  or  hauteur.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  general  determination  had  been 
formed  to  take  advantage  of  the  feelings  and  dis^poa- 
timia  dius  displayed,  and  render  them  available  to  an 
ntXiontiDllnhle  lust  of  avarice  and  power.  In  a  word, 
freedom  was  sought  to  be  made  more  abundantly  com- 
pensative than  slavery ;  and  now  waa  the  lime  to  ma^e 
the  attempt.  For  this  purpose  the  most  oppressive 
and  impolitic  expedients  were  adopted.  In  many 
cases  the  domestic  stock  of  the  peasantry,  their  provi- 
^on-grounds,  and  even  their  bouses,  were  destroyed. 
In  others,  and  which  was  general,  demands  were  made 
for  rent  of  houses  and  grounds  from  every  inmate  of  a 
family,  and  to  an  extent  which  more  than  equalled  in 
a  given  time  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  them 
conjointly — exactions  which  would  have  produced  a 
larger  revenue  to  the  proprietor  than  the  agricultural 
products  of  his  estate.  These  and  similar  acts  of  op- 
pression were  justly  but  temperately  resisted.  Bicker- 
ings and  heartburnings  were  the  result.  The  planters 
persisted  in  their  design ;  and  at  length  multitudes  of 
the  labourers  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  feelings 
of  attachment  to  their  domiciles,  and  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  own  freeholds.  Henck,  and  froia  no 
ether  cause,  arose  those  reports  of  insolence  and  idle- 
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tarn  wUdi  were  m  widely  and  perMverin^  ebcnUted 
■piMt  dw  peMuitry.  It  ia  ddigbtfu)  to  add  that  the 
■jiatiee  and  impolicy  of  inch  coodoct  hare  now  b^ 
cMM  gumiaDy  manifest ;  ao  that  the  cauaea  of  mutual 
I  are  now  to  a  oonaiderable  degree  ez- 
Tbm  are,  hnwerer,  aome  laws,  aa  already 
,  wfaid)  press  noCuriy  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
psoyle ;  hot  it  ia  h(^ied  that,  from  motiTes  of  good 
palt^  as  well  aa  from  good  feding,  they  will  be 
yffly  anralled.  In  other  respects,  equal  right  and 
W^mtj  are  enjoyed ;  and,  with  these  prinlegn,  peace, 
pfMfCffity,  and  happiness. 

*  OiMI  ra  lib*  hooo,  ay  canntrT,  whmt  joa  |mT« 
"h avi Mi binhrifht.  ftHka  kilha (Im^ 


Hhii  piwif  mmii  fran  ilartTT'i  rink  ID  lift, 
ted  Mk*  ibMS  <M>*7  af  A«  O^-lib  pA." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


IfDonnMofAitiuid  Science*— or  Readipg,  AritlunMie,  HecbnucU 
AiH,  CiHl  Politj— AUegvd  D«adcDC7  of  H«nt>]  Capultir— E(U- 

.  bliduiMnt  lod  OpendoQ  of  Schooli — Tbe  Nagro  naia  Cultiratisa 
■nd  FWdom— Notion*  of  hi*  Naturel  Inferioritf  ditptovMl — Pio- 
pa«I  Tot  llu  atabluhment  of  ■  Collige — The  grttt  impoRiiice  and 
kdnntiaM  of  nch  an  lutfitutiaD — Declios  of  ScbooU — Appall  tar 
tlMK  object*  to  Ow  Britiih  Pablic 

The  beat  infomied  among  the  slaves  imported  into  Ja- 
muca  were  the  Mandlngoes,  and  thoBe  of  neighbouring 
nations  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  Some  of  these, 
especially  the  cbiefe  and  princes  of  the  tribes,  displayed 
some  acquaintance  widi  Arabic,  but  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  generally  was  very  superfitnal.  Very 
few  had  any  idea  of  the  art  of  computation  by  figures, 
nor  did  the  great  bulk  of  tbeiu  display  any  acquunt- 
ance  with  the  amplest  form  of  lettered  knowledge. 
According  to  a  tradition  current  among  them,  they 
were  under  an  impression  that  they  were  prohibited 
the  knowledge  of  letters  by  a  decree  of  the  Almighty — 
a  tradidon  which  it  is  probable  originated  with  their 
oppressors  for  purposes  by  no  means  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. 

They  believed  that  at  the  creation  of  the  world  there 
were  both  a  white  and  a  Mack  progenitor,  and  that  the 
black  was  originally  the  fevourite.  To  try  their  dis- 
positions,  the   Almighty  let  down  two  boxes  from 
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Heaven,  of  unequal  dimensions,  of  which  the  black 
man  had  the  preference  of  choice.  Influenced  by  hb 
propensity  to  greediness,  he  chose  the  largest,  and  the 
smaller  one  consequently  fell  to  the  share  of  the  white. 
^^Buckra  box,"  the  black  people  are  represented  as  say- 
ing, '^  was  fiill  up  wid  pen,  paper,  and  whip,  and  ne- 
gers,  wid  hoe  and  bill,  and  hoe  and  bill  for  neger  to  dis 
day." 

Previous  to  the  year  1823  there  were  not  more  than 
one  or  two  schools  in  the  whole  island  expressly  for  the 
instruction  of  the  black  population.  Hence  they  were 
generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading ;  while  their 
improvement  was  universally  opposed  by  the  planters 
as  inimical  to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
island. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  were  not  deficient 
in  taste  or  ability  for  music,  but  their  songs,  which 
were  usually  impromptu,  were  destitute  of  poetry  or 
poetic  images.  On  estates,  or  in  particular  districts, 
there  were  usually  found  one  or  more  males  or  females, 
who,  resembling  the  improvisatori  or  extempore  bards 
of  Italy  and  ancient  Britain,  composed  lines  and  sung 
them  on  their  festive  occasions.  These  ballads  had  usu- 
ally a  ludicrous  reference  to  the  white  people,  and  were 
generally  suggested  by  some  recent  occurrence  :* — 

*  **  Sangaree  kill  de  captain, 

O  dear,  he  muit  die ; 

New  rum  kill  de  ndlor, 

O  dear,  he  muit  die ; 

Hard  work  kill  de  neger, 

O  dear,  he  must  die. 

La,  la,  la,  la,*'  &c. 

The 
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They  were  alike  iguorant  of  any  method  for  computing 
the  periods  of  time.  The  only  means  by  which  any  of 
tiiem  ascertained,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  date 
of  particukr  events,  was  bj  a  kind  of  artificial  memory, 
Bodi  aa  a  recmrence  to  remarkable  seasons  of  the  year, 
to  eartiiqaakea,  and  hnrricaDea.  Some  of  them  calcu- 
lated by  Ibe  rerolutioDB  of  tbe  moon,  their  ChristmaB 
camirals,  or  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  GbvemorB. 
Hence  but  few  conld  fix  any  event  nearer  tban  ttrelve 
wirmiitia  from  tbe  pOTod  of  its  occurrence ;  and  scarcdy 
aaj  of  tbem  irae  acqaainted  with  their  own  age,  ibe 
age  of  their  dnldren,  or  tbat  of  their  domestic  animals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Aradas,  .and  one  or  two 
otber  tribes  from  the  Gold  Coast,  they  were  almost 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts  and  ma- 
no&ctures,  while  of  dvil  poU^  or  the  use  of  civil  in- 
stitutions they  were  equally  ignorant.  Instances,  in- 
deed, were  coDomon  in  which  interruptions  of  social 
peace  and  petty  misdemeanors  arising  among  tfiem- 
selves  were  decided  by  the  head  men  on  the  property, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  occurred ;  but 
their  deciaons  were  for  tiie  most  part  arbitrary,  selfish, 
aad  vindictive,  being  usually  ^ven  uther  under  the 
influence  of  bribery,  &vour,  or  iatemperance.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  intoxicating  drinks  were  frequentiy 

The  foUawing  ■•  fitquenll j  tun;  id  the  itiMti : — 

"  One,  two,  tnt, 

Allde«me; 

Black,  while,  brown, 

All  dt  nme. 

All  de  wnc. 

One,  two,  tree,"  &c 
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Mipplird  to  then  bvfore  they  proceeded  to  adjudicatet 
tnmi  B  Mppntitauua  notion  that  intoxication  wan  abao- 
\uMe\y  eMential  to  a  pn>per  understanding  and  diiH 
frmml  uf  the  ca^e.     Entliralled  and  InywihI  dcmn  by  a 
*v«tnn  that  reduced  tht*in  tu  tin*  level  (if  the  brute,  and 
at  the  iaiBe  time  can*fully  exeludi*d  by  their  superiors 
fran  e^erj  nutans  of  improvement,  they  wen*  aitogt*ther 
dmitute  (if  tatfte  and  gi*nius.     UnalluriHi  by  the  enjoy- 
BKtitB  (if  civilised  society  and  by  whatever  is  sublime 
aod  brautifiil  in  natural  s(*ener}' ; — the  dwar&  of  the 
ntiuual  vfirhU  their  inteUt*et  rising  (inly  to  a  confused 
ami  inipi*rli*«'t  idea  of  the  gi*nerai  objtvts  of  hu- 
kiNiwliHlgc;-  tlMnr  wlioh*  thoughts,  imlt*(Hl,  con- 
fined wttliiii  the  range  uf  tlu*ir  (Liily  eniphiynicntji  and 
the  wants  (»f  havnge  life.     By  miuic  writ(*rs  th(*y  linve 
htm  d(*»eri)H*d  as  an  inferior  sp(vies  of  the  luiiiuin 
&miJy  iiK-a|jnble  uf  adxancing  lK'\ond  a  (vrtain  point 
in  tbr  anfui^itiiui  uf  kiioi»UHlg('     the  conu(H*ting  link 
brtvevii  tin*  Hiiinuil  and  intell(*(*tual  tvnnonilcs,  allili- 
alfd  t4i  tlie  (»ur.ing-uutaiig,  and.  likt*  tliat  aniuial,  at*- 
iBBlrvl  ni*t   b\  n*aMin  but   by    inMinct.      llencn*  they 
Vftr  xaid  tu  In*  utuible  to  (*uinliine  ideas,  to  (*oni|Mire, 
to  argue,  to  judi^e,   or   to  do  anuhing  com|iaralile 
with  the  pi*rfoniuui<*(^  of  |N*rf(*et  nit*n.     In  piin«uun(*e 
of  the  iufanioui*  tiu*or\  Hhich  >4iU}:lit  thfir  atriiiity  witli 
thr  Bi«iiiten»  of  the  ikmnIs   iIm*}  an*  n*pn*>ent(Hi  by  a 
Jaoiaira  historian  «ind  |ilantiT,*  uiiabU*  to  placi^a  tabic 
in  a  nNitn  fmni  a  (K*f(*«*t  of  \  i>ioii  similar  to  tliat  of 
ig-uutaiig.     '*  I  iuiu*  kntiHii  them  fail  in  tluN* 
■av*  hr,  ••  ttftiT  numiierK*».H  <*iHi(*a\ours,  and  it  i»  the 
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same  id  other  things,  so  that  such  as  are  bred  carpen- 
ters and  bricklayers  are  often  unable,  after  many  tedi- 
ous and  repeated  trials  with  the  rule  and  plumb-line, 
to  do  a  piece  of  work  straight  which  an  apprentice  boy 
in  England  would  perform  with  one  glance  of  hia  eye." 
Hume,  in  his  observations  on  the  native  Africans,  says, 
"  They  arc  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  speeies,  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  the  higher  attainments  of  the  mind." 

Montesquieu  pronounced  them  not  human  lieings, 
but  as  occupying  an  intermediate  rank  below  the  whites, 
and  destined  hy  their  Creator  to  be  the  slaves  of  their 
superiors.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
affiliation  of  some  of  the  tribes,  particularly  the  Ango- 
las, the  Whydahs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Beuguela, 
with  the  ourang-outang,  and  a  conelusiou  has  been 
drawn  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  the  supposition 
of  their  possessing  the  same  means  of  improvement. 
Such  was  the  state,  and  such  the  opinions  entertained 
of  these  poor  degraded  beings  hy  their  lordly  task- 
masters, as  well  as  by  the  disciples  of  a  proud  and  false 
philosophy,  and  hence  tlie  brutal  treatment  to  wliich 
they  were  doomed  and  the  degrading  epithets  by  which 
thoy  were  designated.  It  now  remams  to  exhibit  the 
eontrast  between  their  past  and  present  intellectual 
condition,  and  thus  assert  for  tltem  that  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being  which  they  are  destined  by  nature  and 
Providence  to  attain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  but  few  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  negroes  imported  into  Jamaica 
displayed  any  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Nor,  owing  to  a  want  of  the  necessary  opportunities^ 
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are  many  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  who  possess 
anything  like  an  acqudntance  with  these  branches  of 
knowledge.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  regard  to 
elementary  education.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of 
school  instruction,  within  the  last  few  years  especially, 
that  thousands  of  adults  are  now  enjoying  its  advantages. 

By  the  published  reports  of  1841,  there  were  belong- 
ing to  different  denominations  of  Christians  throughout 
the  island,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained  from 
the  imperfect  data  supplied,  about  186  day-schools, 
100  Sabbath-schools,  and  20  or  30  evening-schools ; 
the  latter  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  adults. 

Of  the  day-schools,  48  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  National  Church,  22  with  the  Mico 
Charity,  25  with  the  Wesleyan,  61  with  the  Baptist, 
14  with  the  Church,  and  16  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Societies,  independently  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Moravians  and  Presbyterians,  the  statistics  of  which 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure.  These  altoge- 
ther are  reported  to  contain  about  62,240  scholars ;  but, 
deducting  for  irregularity  of  attendance,  for  Sabbath- 
scholars  included  in  the  lists  of  day-schools,  for  the 
number  of  schools  formerly  connected  with  the  National 
Church  and  Mico  Charity  which  have  been  since  closed, 
the  present  number  is  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  proficiency  that  is  being  made 
by  these  children  of  Ethiopia  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  these  institutions,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  introduce  one  or  two  extracts  from  reports 
which  have  been  published  on  the  spot  by  disinterested 
individuals,  who  have  attended  examinations  of  the 
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sdiolan.  The  eztlwoti  wffl  refer  to  the 
schools  in  ^anish  Towto,*  estoUidied  in  18S5,  as 
their  operatioDB  are  personally  known  to  the  writer^ 
frnt  they  may  be  adduced  as  speciinens  of  all  the  well- 
regulated  schools  on  the  island.  Says  a  gentlenian  in 
1880,  but  five  years  after  their  estaUishmoit,  *^  I  wit- 
nessed the  examination  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
dasses  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  interdtt ;  but  the 
eld^  children  in  the  upper  classes  truly  filled  my  mind 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  After  reading  pcnrtions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  'History  of  Greece,' 
they  were  very  minutely  interrogated  on  those  por- 
tions, and  their  answers  were  so  correct  that  I  could 
scarcely  help  blushing  at  my  own  ignorance.  Their 
fiicility  in  arithmetic  was  surprising — sums  in  Reduc- 
tion, Proportion,  Practice,  Fellowship,  and  Vulgar 
Fractions,  were  worked  with  such  rafHdity,  that  the 
examiner  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  themu  In  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  astronomy  the  whole  school 
appeared  enthusiastic ;  the  whole  world,  as  it  were  in 
a  moment,  was  divided  into  continents,  islands,  oceans, 
seas,  and  lakes:  zones,  longitude  and 'latitude,  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  motions  of  the  earth  and  its 
distance  firom  the  sun,  were  all  described  with  an  ex- 
pertness  and  accuracy  I  could  scarcely  have  believed. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  &r  surpassed  all  that  I  ever  saw  in 
England."  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  children 
of  negroes,  or  their  inmiediate  descendants,  very  few 
of  whom  five  years  before  had  seen  a  book,  and  who  in 

*  Theie  schooli,  during  eleren  yean,  have  been  lupported  bj  diuAj 
tbB  London  Central  Negroes  Friend  Society. 
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tlnr  hftbits  and  muHieri  difiered  but  little  from  those 
m  a  fUte  of  MTsge  nature. 

Sunilar  tetttmony  was  borne  by  the  Honourable 
AkiamUf  BraTo,  a  large  proprietor,  who  presided  at 
u  fuminaticin  of  the  same  schools  in  1839. 

^  The  performances  of  the  infant  class  were  indeed 
uuiDtAhing.     In  spelling,  reading,  writing,*  recitation, 
pifflmar,  and  natural  pliilosophy,  in  which  some  mere 
riuUnni  had  actually  made  proficiency,  marks  of  im- 
ivtnnnent  were  exhibited  in  every  class  ;  the  same  in 
vitluDKic.    The  children  were  many  of  them  very 
pti6ricnt  in  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  but 
I  Bii»t  not  restrain  the  expression  of  my  admiration  as 
*«ll  B*  surprise  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Uiys  in  geo- 
ttrtn .     ThtMr  demonstrations  were  well  examined  and 
fcund  perfectly  ct>rrect ;  and  I  will  not  witlihold  the 
pirating  and  amusing  fact,  that  one  of  the  scholars  had 
iiovn  his  own  ingenuity,  as  well  as  tlie  practical  utility 
of  dh*  M*iencr,  in  the  construction,  from  wood,  of  a  most 
iaiemious  pair  of  com|iasses,  which  liad  been  imitated 
and  pem*ptibly  improv(*d  upon  by  the  other  scholars 
of  the  cUup.**     To  tla^se  t4*stimonies  the  writer  caimot 
tarheBT  ailding  that  of  another  impartial  witness,  who 
vas  prrMnit  at  the  examination  of  the  same  s(*h(N>ls  in 
If^li.  and  i»h<i  higiw  hiniiM*lf  '*  A  StrangiT  in  Jamaica.** 
At  thiit  meeting  the  Ilonouralile  Judge  lk*mard  pre- 
tidrd,  ami  Sir  JoM*ph  dc  ( *ounry  I^flan,  one  of  the 
dirrrtimt  of  the  .African  C  'ivilizatioii  SN'iety,  with  many 
uCbrr  gi-iitlcmcn  of  n*i»|)e(*tal»ility,  attcndi*«i  a»  dtvply  in- 
irre»lcd  »p(*«*tAton>.     This  t4*stimony  is  the  mt»re  im|Nirt- 

*  Fur  tiNciaicM  of  vrituif  tn  ucit  fm§9. 
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at  die  Wfoti  toooeiifiil  oompetitoni  on  the  occasion 
Ivo  black  boys,  one  the  son  of  an  Afincan  in  the 
anaj,  and  the  other  the  son  of  a  recently  emancipated 
ikve.*  Afterrefinringwith  great  satis&ction  to  the  pro- 
gras  of  the  younger  classes,  he  continues : — **  The  elder 
daaes  also  read  in  Scripture  with  great  satis&ction  to 
tk  fisitors.    Hiey  were  then  examined  in  ciphering, 
Hich  task  they  performed  correctly,  as  the  solutions 
lithrir  questions  were  exhibited  to  the  visitors  to  aroid 
«*ai  the  shadow  of  fidlacy.    Some  of  the  elder  boys 
iMivred  geometrical  questions  with  great  precision, 
Moving  that  they  must  hare  understood  the  subject 
^    I  was  equally  amused  with  the  elocutire  part 
rf  the  examination.     Some  of  the  children  had  com- 
■ittnl  long  pieces  to  memory  for  recitation*     The 
Waton  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  exhibitions 
W  continued  demonstrations  of  applause."     In  addi- 
tioa  to  these  acquisitions  they  possessed  also  a  consi- 
'mbie  knowledge  of  nril  and  sacred  geography,  of 
UhGcal  antiquities,  and  of  the  emblems,  figures,  pa- 
rables, tj-pcs,  and  most  remarkable  passages  and  chap- 
Im  of  the  Bible.    There  was  scarcely  one  who,  be- 
■des  his  other  acquisitions,  was  not  able  to  recite  ohap- 
%m  of  the  Bible  and  hmns  from  memory.    On  a 
Corwier  ocrasicm  one  little  boy  repeated  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  h}'mnii  and  three  chapters,  comprising 
■sty-six  Tcrses,  almost  without  mistake  or  hesitation. 
A  little  girl  recited,  with  equal  fai*ility  and  correctness, 
ivty-oioe  h}inns  and  eight  chapters  of  the  Bible,  the 
duipters  containing  two  hundred  and  forty  verses.   The 

riUUr, 
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hoBOUfed  the  ■chook  wiih  their  twmiwjL  at  t^ia 
eumawtian  oftbe  Kbolan. 

The  two  sdwMl-^BkliaKs  and  ^  BMter,  a^et- 
iDtwidtBteof  ihedJgercntdepMtMtgntaof  thegeaehcah^ 
were  once  nlmr^,  and  acquired  aB  tbe  knowledge  diev 
{Kwcened  in  the  ii»titation  over  «hif  b  tbey  now  so  aU; 
preside.  By  the  operadom  of  ibe  normal  ^bools.  of 
which  there  are  several,  a  enosidenble  omnber  d 
native  yonn^  men  and  women  have  been  qualified  far 
the  important  dtnation  of  teacher^  and  in  most  cases 
are  condurting  thi?  fohooU  under  their  charge  as  effiei- 
eatlj  as  masters  and  mistresses  from  Eim^. 

Id  addidon  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  pfx^cioic; 
of  the  negroes  in  the  varioos  branches  of  scholastic 
knowledge,  their  attainments  in  muac  and  psalmody 
must  not  be  omitted.  Most  of  them  are  po^essed  of 
fine  voices,  and  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  taste. 
The  singing  at  many  of  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
where  the  choir  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  blacks 
and  their  descendants,  is  bat  Tery  little  inferior  to  that 
at  places  of  worship  in  England ;  and,  were  the  same 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  one  class  as  by  the  other, 
not  the  slightest  difference  would  be  diacemible.    Hun- 
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4niB  of  tiiCB  are  idf-tougbt  |iro6cieiitB  in  the  use  of 
fkft  ▼arioot  Europoan  inatnunents  of  music.  Many 
can  play  beaatifiiUy  oo  the  Tiolin,  the  clarionet,  and 
dM»  inte,  without  a  knowledge  of  notes;  and  when 
Rgolarly  inrtmcted  in  the  science  are  by  no  meant 
i^erior  in  ikill  and  execution  to  the  whites.  The  band 
of  tile  Sad  West  India  Regiment,  now  in  Spanish  Town, 
is  ciowposed  almost  entirely  of  liberated  or  recaptured 
Airiauis  fitm  %ianish  and  Portuguese  slaye-ships,  and 
their  performances  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  regimental  band  in  her  Majesty's  senrioe. 
Any  imputation  of  ignorance  of  the  mechanic  arts 
mi  minnfartures  now  cast  upon  the  Uack  population 
of  Jamaica  would  only  excite  the*  ridicule  or  contempt 
•f  tlmse  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  them. 
Then  are  now  to  be  found  amongst  the  black  popu- 
latioB  dvougbout  the  country,  comprehending  indivi- 
dhab  of  each  tribe,  operati? es,  mechanics,  and  masons, 
carpenter*,  coopers,  Uacksmiths,  sailors,  pilots ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  pro> 
of  medicinal  herbs,  and  th«r  skill  in  apply- 
them  to  difierent  disorders,  veterinary  surgeons 
medical  men ;  whilst  in  the  towns  are  also  shoe- 
cabinet-makers,  canrers  and  gilders,  watch- 
■still,  ji  wfllirii  &c. &c.,  who  manifest  as  much  skill, 
pel  form  their  work  with  as  much  accuracy  and 
as  workmen  of  the  same  description  in  England, 
of  the  bouses  and  public  buildings— churches, 
chapels,  court-houses — were  built  chiefly  by  slaves; 
ami  to  the  slaves  equally  with  the  free  blacks  and 
people  of  ookmr  have  the  white  inhabitants  been  in- 
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debted,  not  only  for  their  comiDon  works  of  art,  but  for 
nearly  every  article  of  local  manufacture. 

So  far  from  being  now  ignorant  of  civil  polity  and  of 
the  use  of  ciril  institutions,  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  people  in  the  world,  placed  in  the  same  cireum- 
atances,  possess  an  equally  correct  acquaintance  with 
these  subjects  ;  whilst  the  superior  style  of  cottage  ar- 
chitectiu-e  erery  where  apparent  since  freedom  (when 
such  cottages  became  their  own),  their  fiimiturc,  and 
the  gardens  that  surround  them,  are  sufficient  refiita- 
tions  of  the  chaise  of  deficiency  of  taste  for  the  usefii] 
and  ornamental.  Not  less  unfounded  is  the  impnta- 
tion  that  iht'v  arc  deficient  in  inventive  and  imitative 
genius.  Even  among  the  most  untutored  of  the  Afri- 
can race  these  qualities  have  been  sometimes  displayed 
in  a  degree  truly  astonishing.  They  have  been  mani- 
fested not  only  in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of 
articles  of  domestic  use,  but  also  (and  that  without  any 
previous  instruction)  in  the  higher  branches  of  mecha- 
nics. Their  locks  and  bolts,  together  with  other  con- 
tnrances  for  security  and  convenience,  are  a  suffident 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  :  to  which  may 
be  added,  their  contrivances  for  cooking,  manufaetur* 
ing  sugar  of  their  own  production,  as  well  as  varioos 
other  things  of  domestic  utility. 

The  faculties  of  wit  and  imitation  in  the  negro  race 
are  also  remarkable.  Scarcely  any  foible  or  peculi- 
arity of  gesture  or  accent  is  discoverable,  in  a  stranger 
especially,  but  it  is  mimicked  to  the  life,  often  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  groups  of  spectators.  Instances 
have  frequently  occurred  in  which  white  men  have 
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exhibited  as  milgects  of  amuBement  to 
fkft  wbole  fraternity  of  a  negro  village,  and  an  instance 
ii  reeorded  in  which  it  aflbrded  a  very  salutary  lesson 
Id  the  object  of  ridicule.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a 
dronkm  planter.  Hearing  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
of  considerable  merriment  in  the  direction  of  his 
settlement,  curiosity  induced  him  secretly  to 
the  cause,  when  he  beheld  a  negro  personify- 
his  own  gestures  and  habits  when  in  a  state  of 
ion,  amidst  the  convulsive  laughter  of  the 
■altitudes  of  men,   women,  and  children  gathered 

The  whole  scene  had  such  an  effect  upon 
that  he  never  again  indulged  in  similar  excesses. 
Hhv  imitative  faculty  is  equally  displaytnl  in  the 
aequisiticm  of  trades  aiul  artn.  Tliousands  of  them  are 
at  all  inferior  to  manv  of  the  whites,  either  in 
•emie  or  general  infommtion.  In  a  woni«  the 
Uark  ttkin  and  tht*  woolly  liair  constitute  the  only 
hich  now  exists  U^tween  multitudi*s  of  the 
ipatetl  pi*aMintr}'  of  JamAica  and  the  tradi^smen 
and  agrirulturijit:)  of  Knpland. 

Nnr  an*  tht*  iiitellivtiuil  faculties  of  this  calumniated 
aad  np|in*«M*<i  people  in  any  reK]NH*t  inferior  to  the  rest 
if  the  »|H*rieft;  they  Iiave  niniply  lNH*n  HiinpernhHl  frtim 
ml  the  alis(*mv  of  thom*  influenci^s  which 
neceiwary  to  their  development.  Many  of  their 
aflagi*s  an*  tu^  much  di!«tiiipuished  by  t>hrewd- 
and  sagaeity  as  tin*  maxims  and  proveriM  of  more 
dvilijrd  natitms.  To  convey  an  impn^ssion  of  eovet- 
MMkai,  with  n*ferencc  to  any  individiuil,  they  say, 
**  I&a  covetous,  like  star-apple/*  because  that  fruit  is 
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ftiwOKaaa  to  Ibe 

Wbm  dw;  nh  to  fctawnt  iqfiotr,  tbe7  my,  " 
hab  two  bem.  Hke  Bt8r-a|^  ksC"  tbe  le&T  i^  the 
■lar-^ple  tne  benig  of  iro  coloars,  a  l«igfat  green 
abort  and  a  boff  bdov.  To  euoTer  the  impres^oa  of 
wMom,  fiwirtboogfat,  and  peaceabkoess  of  di^podtioD, 
Ihey  Bay.  "  Softly  vater  nm  deep."  "  WTien  man 
dead  grass  grow  al  him  door,"'  espreseJTe  of  the  ibr- 
getfblness  aod  dUregatd  bv  which  death  is  succeeded. 
**  Poor  man  uerer  vex,"  deDoting  the  hninility  which 
u  OBoally  the  acroinpaninieiit  of  pofem-. 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioiis  as  instance  of  sfarewdiwBa 
and  Bagacity  on  the  part  of  a  negro  servant  whidl  is 
not  ottea  surpassed.  Exhausted  by  a  long  journey 
he  had  fallen  asleep.  On  being  awoke,  and  told  some- 
what sharply  that  his  master  was  angry  because  "  him 
da  call,  call,  and  him  keep  on  sleep,  and  no  heary," 
he  facetiously  replied,  "  Sleep  no  heb  massa." 

"  Wilberforee,"  said  a  negro  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  his  companions — "  Wilberforee — 
dat  good  name  for  true  ;  him  good  buckra ;  him  want 
fo  make  we  free ;  and  if  him  can't  get  we  free  no  oder 
way  him  mil  by  force."  * 

During  an  examination  of  a  black  servant  in  the 
Catechism,  he  was  ask»»d  by  the  clergyman  what  be 
was  made  of?    "  Of  mud,  massa,"  was  the  reply.    On 


*  A  nfBTo,  having  puicbaMd  a  b>t,  wu  obaerreil  to  take  it  from  bii 
head  on  the  fall  of  sihoKnof  rsin,  and  to  manifeH  comidenbU  anxiet; 
lo  pKKrve  it  frum  th«  wet.  On  he'mg  remotutraled  iritli  foT  bii  tup- 
poied  alupidity  in  (liui  leaving  hii  hend  eipowd,  be  wittily  obietTed — 
■'  HbI  belong  to  du — heod  belong  to  Maua." 
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toU  be  dwDld  My,  ^^Ofdnsl,''  he  eonrered, 
**  No»  BiMe,  it  no  do,  no  tidi  logedder.*' 

A  negroy  when  in  a  state  of  heatbcniinit  contracted 
a  iAa  to  a  coonderable  amount  Being  frequently 
iMpnitnnrd  for  payment,  be  resolrcd  to  be  cbrbtened, 
and  aftcnrardsy  on  the  application  being  made,  replied, 
with  eomideraUe  mmete^  **  Me  ii  new  man  now ;  beib 
■e  name  Quaihie,  now  me  Thomaa,  derefo  Thomas 
■o  pay  Quaahie  debt'' 

A  gntlrman  ia  reported  to  have  said  to  a  Christian 
**  Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  doctrine  of  eleo- 
y*    lie  made  no  re|dy,  but  instantly  brought  five 
of  wood    These  he  placed  on  the  table,  and 
taking  up  two  of  the  five,  leaving  the  other  three, 
he  aaid,  **  There,  massa,  dat  what  wc  mean  by  elec- 


Tbe  fiillowing  anecdote  in  illustration  can  scarcely 
he  withheld.  It  was  related  to  the  author  by  the  son 
of  the  principal  party*  as  an  evidence  of  the  ingratitude 
and  iinticity  of  the  negro  diaracter.  A  white  man  had 
flAra  beat4*n  one  of  his  slav(*s  vt^  unmercifiilly  for 
the  most  trifling  ofll^nces ;  the  latti*r,  after  a  punish- 
It  unusually  severe,  pn^ferred  a  complaint  against 
before  a  lien<*h  of  inagistrat4*s,  which  had  the 
of  M*curing  a  n*priiuand  by  them  to  the  master. 
Highly  pnivuked  witli  the  presumption  of  the  slave  ibr 
tkns  daring  to  expose  him  in  o]N*n  cHUirt,  tlie  master 
Bcditati**!  tiM*  most  determined  n*venge.  Some  time 
after,  tcnuling  tin*  mlave  into  a  summer-house  situated 
ia  a  secluded  vp^it  iu  his  gardtm,  he  n*sf>lviHl  to  wn*ak 
i^ao  him  the  vengeance  he  Iiad  meditated.     Instantly 
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Beizing  a  lai^  stick,  he  entered  the  house,  and  seen- 
ring  the  door,  vociferated,  "  Now,  villain,  I  'II  teach 
you  to  take  me  before  the  magistrates.  You  try  to 
injure  my  character,  do  you — I  'II  make  you  jay  dear 
for  it,  1  '11  warrant  you.  Nobody  can  see  me  here, 
and  you  'II  have  no  witnesses  now,"  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  beat  him  unmcrcifiilly.  The  slave,  being 
a  powerful  man,  on  hearing  the  latter  sentence,  imme- 
diately seized  the  weapon,  and  wresting  it  from  the 
master's  hand,  retaliated  on  him,  saying,  "  If  me  no 
hab  witness  to  prosecute  massa,  massa  no  heb  witness 
fb  prosecute  me."  and  continued  the  flagellation  until 
the  assailant  was  obliged  to  cry  for  mercy,  which  was 
shown  him  by  the  victorious  Quashy,  on  condition  of 
a  solemn  pledge  by  the  master  that  he  would  never 
noljce  the  circumstance  to  his  disadvantage— a  promise 
which,  from  seMsb  motives,  he  was  induced  to  preserve 
inviolate. 

The  lowest  and  most  unintelligent  of  the  tribes  are 
the  Mungolas.  Their  stupidity,  however,  has  often 
been  more  feigned  than  real ;  thus,  when  attracting 
the  gaze  of  multitudes  at  their  annual  carnivals  by 
their  grotesque  appearance  and  ridiculous  gambols, 
they  have  been  often  known  to  indulge  in  the  keenest 
satire  and  merriment  at  their  own  expense,  repeating 
in  chorus,  "  Buckra  tink  Mungola  nigger  fool  make 
him  tan  so."  So  far  from  being  more  deficient  in 
acuteness  and  discrimination  than  other  men,  none  can 
penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  negro  into  character, 
or  form  an  opinion  of  strangers  with  greater  correct- 
ness and  precision.     The  idea  of  their  inability,  even 
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o  comlnie  ideas  aod  por^ 
MB  ■  A^  of  immiiiiji  is  equally  errmeons,  as  is  en- 
dnl  trcm  ibt  Mknrtng  defetxw  aaid  to  hsTe  been  made 
Mir»  a  bendi  of  joatices  in  one  of  the  ootmtry  pariebes 
I7  certain  iM^roes  wbo  bad  nm  away  from  their  work. 
1W  jadgea  on  tbe  occaaioD  were  two  medical  men.  The 
caafUat  hanng  been  preferred,  tbe  defeodanta  were 
awewBy  «*lkd  upon  to  ttate  their  eaae.  The  object 
of  Ae  fnt  wa«  to  render  the  character  of  the  accuser 
titami,  to  eoonliate  tbe  feelings  of  the  Court  to  faim- 
mK  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  tbe  cruelty  of  tbe 
•vetaaer  and  the  clemency  of  tbe  judge,  as  well  as  to 
tacke  sympathy  by  a  narration  of  his  sufferings. 

TW  secood  illustrates  tbe  hardsbipe  of  his  case,  by 
■BtilBting  a  comparison  between  his  own  tot  and  that 
if  •  woodpecker,  and  urges,  that  having  been  bom  as 
free  as  that  bird,  the  orerseer  had  no  more  claim  to 
Us  aerficjcB  than  he  had  to  those  of  the  woodpecker- 
Be  draws  a  comparison  between  the  conditi<m  of  tbe 
tvo^  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  ridicules  tbe 
tin  Aat  be  was  neither  to  build  his  own  bouse  nor  to 
hnr  any  tbeltrr  beferv  going  to  woik  (or  the  overseer, 
wrlitding  hi«  defence  by  a  rental  of  the  punishment 
iafictnl  on  him. 

A  Aird  had  been  charged  with  inattention  to  poultry 
Manitted  to  her  care,  owing  to  which  many  of  tbem 
hni  died.  She  wss  required  by  the  overseer  to  pay 
Im  Aem,  and  in  default  of  it  wns  to  he  punished. 
laiiipoard,  or  unable  to  pay,  and  dreading  the  threat- 
Mad  ponishment,  she  had  absconded.  It  will  be 
ahavrcd   that  ibe  attempts  to  conciliate  tbe  chief 
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magistrate,  by  flattering  him  with  her  optmon  of  his 
1  still;  proves  his  inability  to  counteract  the 
1  (rf  Omnipotence,  with  regard  to  the  death  of  I 
aoy  of  his  patients ;  appeals  to  him,  if  under  such 
cinsiunstanceg  he  would  be  justly  charged  with  a  want 
of  attention,  or  required  to  pay  any  penalty  for  the 
loss  of  his  patients,  and  hence  infers  the  injustice  of 
tlie  demand  made  upon  her  under  mmilar  circum- 
stances. 

The  defence  of  the  two  latter  only  will  be  given, 
and  that  briefly  and  in  their  own  dialect 

"  MasBa,"  said  the  first  of  them,  addressing  the 
senior  judge.  "  me  bin  no  heb  ni>  house,  and  when  rae 
bin  cut  one  bread-nut  tree  me  see  how  one  wood- 
pecker bin  build  him  house  in  the  tree,  and  me  tank 
say,  poor  me  boy  1  The  woodpecker  is  better  oflF  than 
me,  him  hab  plenty  time  for  build  him  house  and 
mind  him  pickinniny,  and  when  woodpecker  da  sleep 
in  the  momin,  him  no  fraid  of  bad  busba  for  flog  him 
because  him  no  turn  out  before  day  to  do  huckra 
work,  and  me  tink  it  was  berry  hard  me  for  live  worse 
thaji  woodpecker,  and  busha  say  me  lazy,  and  him 
will  build  house  for  me,  and  me  tell  him  say,  him 
must  look  at  woodpecker  house,  so  say  if  busha  bin 
build  it,  and  me  ax  him  why  him  no  make  woodpecker 
cut  bread-nuts,  and  dig  cane-holes,  so  busha  flog  me 
till  me  most  dead.  Posin  you  youself  handsome 
somebody  like  you,  blong  to  him  him  would  flog  you 
till  you  most  dead  too." 

"  Massa,"  said  the  other,  "  me  bin  fowl-house 
woman,  and  the  truckies  (turkeys)  dead  na  me  hand 
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ikiij  <by«  to  bnalMi  ny  ne  must  pay  tar  dem.  Now, 
■Mun  dodor,  you  is  debar  penoo  to  cure  sick  some* 
kody,  and  if  dem  eon  cure,  you  wiU  cure  dem,  but  if 
time  come  tar  dead,  dem  must  dead,  for  though 
doctor  berry  deber,  him  can*t  do  more  dan  God. 
lau,  if  da  trucky  time  for  dead  come, 
dead.  Now,  massa  doctor,  pose  neger  sick 
in  tile  bol-house,  and  dem  time  for  dead  come,  and 
Gtal  make  dem  dead,  it  no  would  be  berry  hard  you 
far  pay  cause  dem  dead  ?  So  it  berry  hard  me  for 
pay  far  de  trud^y  dead,  and  busha  say  him  will  iog 
run  away/' 
By  such  an  array  of  incontrovertible  fiu^ts,  the  natural 
of  the  negro  in  mental  capacity  and  his  con- 
nnsusceptibility  of  the  advantages  of  culture 
instniction  are  proved  to  be  utterly  fidlacious. 
Bat  additional  evidence  may  be  afforded  as  the  result 
of  repeated  and  impartial  experiments.  In  sc^hcMils,  of 
wlttdi  the  writer  has  for  many  years  had  the  direction, 
bodi  white,  coloure<L,  and  black  childn^n  have  begun 
tile  alpliahet  and  advanced  t(»gether  in  the  same  school 
their  advantages  in  ever}'  respect  being  equal ; 
wlietber  it  has  been  owing,  on  the  part  of  the 
pttpiU  to  parental  indulgence,  or  to  tht*  influence 
of  dimatc*  <ir«  on  the  ]Mirt  of  the  black,  to  the  absence 
of  tiwK  causes,  or  to  a  more  implicit  cle|ien<h*nce  on 
own  resources,  in  almost  every  instance  the  black 
brown  children  have  maile  tht*  greateitt  proficiency, 
have  appeared  to  the  best  advantage  at  public 
eiaminafions. 
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One  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  Mungola  and  a  Papaw, 
two  of  the  tribes  described  by  an  historian'  aa  almost 

"  Tlie  lag  iif  hiimBn  kind 
tiamtt  to  brute  of  God  ileiigned," 

but  whose  apjiearance,  according  to  the  theories  of 
phrenologiste,  preeented  some  of  the  finest  indicationi 
of  mental  capad^,  could  read  the  New  Testament  «t 
the  age  of  four  years  and  a  hal^  and  answer  aiqr 
ordinary  question  from  it  that  migbt  be  proposed ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  indicationB  of  powers  of  memny 
truly  surprising.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  continnii^ 
to  improve  in  the  same  degree,  he  had  made  conndw- 
able  profitnency  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  given 
proofe  of  a  rich  and  rapidly-expanding  intellect,  which, 
at  such  an  age,  have  seldom  been  suqwssed  in  children 
of  a  ^rer  skin.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  isolated  case, 
but  one  out  of  many  that  might  be  selected,  as  the 
result  of  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  and  observa- 
tion, both  in  town  and  country  districts.  The  writer 
is  fully  persuaded  that  our  coloured  and  black  fellow- 
creatures  are  equally  as  capable  of  being  conducted 
through  every  stage  of  mental  discipline  and  taught  fat 
arrive  at  as  great  a  height  of  social  and  intellectual 
improvement  as  has  ever  been  attuned  by  the  most 
pririleged  Europeans. 

The  equality  of  the  African  race  in  mental  endow- 
ments with  other  nations  was  abundantly  eridenced  in 
former  ages ;  nor,  where  the  like  advantages  have 
been  enjoyed,  are  we  without  similar  examples  in  our 
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own.  Among  African  divines  are  the  names  of 
Clemens,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Tertullian ;  Te- 
rence among  her  poete;  Hannibal  and  Asdrubal 
in  the  list  of  her  heroes.  Africa  is  said  to  have  been 
the  parent  of  the  arts  and  of  civilization;  to  have 
given  to  Spain  the  first  principles  of  refinement  and 
philosophy ;  and  even  to  Greece  and  Rome  their 
earliest  rudiments  of  learning  and  abstract  science. 
**  She  exhibited  the  first  approach  to  alphabetical 
writing  by  hieroglyphic  emblems ;  the  first  great  works 
in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture ;  and  travellers 
even  now  find  Egypt  and  Carthage  covered  with  mag- 
nificent monuments,  erected  at  an  era  when  the  faintest 
dawn  of  science  had  not  yet  illuminated  the  repons  of 
Europe" — 

"  If  glorious  ttmctures  and  immortal  deeds 
Enlarge  the  heart  and  set  our  souls  on  fire, 
My  tongue  has  been  too  cold  in  Egypt's  praise — 
Queen  of  the  nations,  and  the  boast  of  times, 
Mother  of  science,  and  the  house  of  gods ; 
Scarce  can  I  open  wide  my  lab'ring  mind 
To  comprehend  the  vast  idea  big  with  arts  and  arms, 
So  boundless  is  its  fame.'*  * 

Among  the  distinguished  Africans  of  later  times 
are  Friedg,  of  Vienna,  an  eminent  architect  and  musi- 
cian ;  Hannibal,  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service, 
celebrated  for  his  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  Lislet,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy ;  Amo,  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Wirtemberg;  Ignatius  Sancho,  of  our 

*  The  identity  of  the  negroes  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  been 
disputed,  bat  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  with  no  sufficient  reason. 
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o«n  eomtn,- ;  and  Francig  WUlUms  of  SpanUh  Town, 
Jamaica;  the  letter  of  whom  W8£  seat  to  a  graminar- 
bAooI  in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  aSter- 
wards  to  Cambridge,  aud  was  a  good  politidan, 
mathematidan,  aihd  poet.  His  Latin  poem  addressed 
to  Gcaera]  Haldane  on  his  a^umption  of  the  govern' 
nteid  of  Jamaica  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  pro- 
dnEtions  of  the  age.  There  are  also  the  oamefl  of 
ToDSBaiiit,  Petion,  and  oAers  in  Hayti ;  Payanga  in 
Sonth  America,  with  a  list  too  numerous  to  recounL 

In  Jamaica  at  the  present  time  there  are  loany  of 
the  deaceDdants  of  Africa,  of  whose  names  delicacy 
forbids  tlic  mention,  but  who,  amidst  all  the  disadvan- 
tages with  which  they  hare  had  to  etru^le,  do  not 
sufier  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  talented  and 
accomplished  Em^peans,  and  who,  had  they  been 
placed  in  more  favoured  circumstances,  would  have 
shone  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  any  age 
or  country.  The  sons  of  Ethiopia  have  been  too  long 
despised  by  the  proud  descendants  of  a  more  favoured 
fortune.  All  classes  have  agreed  together  to  point  at 
them  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  to  hurl  towards  them  the 
missiles  of  reproach.  The  man  of  science  has  been 
too  ready  to  unite  with  the  more  flippant  accuser; 
learning  and  eloquence  have  descended  from  their 
elevation  to  assist  in  the  mean  assault;  rank  ajid 
station  have  joined  in  the  inglorious  crusade  ;  half  the 
dvilized  world,  smitten  with  the  demon  of  cupidity, 
had  embarked  with  a  loathsome  zeal  in  the  unnatural 
strife.  But  other  times  are  gradually  opening,  and 
the  great  drama  of  African  fortunes  is  imperc^tibly 
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iMag.    IVmg^  her  ancient  glory  lies  shrooded  be- 

kU  tk  doQd  of  a  dim  mysterious  antiquity^  another 

oi  is  abcmt  lo  dawn  upon  ber  race^  and  a  brighter 

mi  man  steady  radiance  than  that  which  she  has  lost 

to  settle  upon  her  history.     With  the  testimony  of 

agrs«  and    the  evidence  afforded  by  passing 

it  will  be  difficult  for  any^  except  they  be  men 

of  unblushing  impudence,  to  persevere  in  the 

calumnic*s  repudiated  and  condemned. 

Ptoofr  of  the  claims  of  the  great  coloure<l  family  to 

iirteUectual  and  s<icial  e<{uality  with  those  of  a  more 

skin,  will  In^  accumidating  with  ever  aug- 

rapidity  amid.Ht  the  new  influences  of  these 

times.     The  most  sct^ptical  will  Ih*  coni|M*IIed 

to  the  att4*station  of  daily  multiplying  fncts« 

the  mitft  pn*judii*ed  to  abandon  for  vcr)'  nliame 

riricHis  prtHlilivtions  ami  opinions.     Tlic  op])nn«8iMl 

f>f  Ham  will  ris4^  at  the  life-giring  call  of 

ClrisCianitv,  and  m<H*klv  array  themMrlvcs  in  U^auty 

md  in  p»wer.     Aci|uiring  a  taste  for  knowltHlge  and  a 

love  of  virtue*  they  will  nnvive  into  their  midst  the 

fern  of  all  vitality  and  tlu*  Mrrct  of  all  xtn^ngtb,  and 

the  pericMl  in  not,  it  is  fondly  ho|MMl,  so  n*niote  but 

that  some  |in»misi*  of  it  aln*ady  illumines  the  horizon. 

Wlim  gmtly  le<l  forward  by  tlH*  humane  of  evi^ry-  nation 

;  shalK  uiwler  the  ^/im  of  an  overshadowing  Pn>vi- 

,  run  a  ranvr  of  honourable  progre.viion  in  all 

tlhU  adorns  arwl  i*lt*%at4*s  the  s|MN*i(*s,  with  tht*  Utasting 

iahafaitants  of  more  pririli^nl  climes. 

To  realize  tiMx*  antiri|Mitions  nothing  is  n*(|uinHl 
but  the  introduction  of  a  lilieral  ami  enhirgi^il  M*heme 
of  sound  educaticm  among  the  more  respectable  cli 
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of  the  coloiiri^d  and  black  population.  These  ainfr 
tages,  now  tfie  exclusive  inheritance  of  their  brethnoof 
ft  feirer  skin,  miist  be  extended  to  them,  and  seminaria 
of  learning  and  of  science  be  raised  and  consecrated  to 
tiieir  use.  I 

It  ia  time  that  intelligent  and  aspiring  youth,  who 
are  distinguished  from  others  only  by  their  oatward 
hac,  had  the  means  of  assembling  in  halls  of  their  own, 
safe  from  the  taunts  of  folly  and  of  pride.  The  esta- 
blishment nf  a  College  In  Jamaica,  after  the  model 
of  University  College  in  Londcm,  by  no  means  an 
insuperable  task,  would  be  of  inealculable  advantage  to 
the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  western  islanils,  •  and  do 
more  than  all  else  to  expose  to  the  ridicule  it  deseires 
the  senseless  distinction  which  it  is  the  study  of  so 
many  to  perpetuate  and  extend.  There  are  thou- 
sands  in  England  who  would  rejoice  to  aid  in  so  glo- 
rious an  effort  to  elevate  the  coloured  and  black  popu- 
lation in  the  scale  of  learning,  and  to  raise  them  to  their 
just  and  proper  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
while  the  faintest  prospect  of  so  important  a  step  in  the 
path  of  improvement  inspires  the  breast  of  the  writer 
with  delight.  To  this  desirable  object  he  begs  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  colour  abroad, 
and  of  high  and  honourable  minds  at  home-t 

It  would  he  the  most  glorious  compensation  the  Bri- 
tish public  could  award  the  descendants  of  Africa  in 

•  The  impDifancc  of  nich  an  iutitution  to  the  cWilinHini  of  Africa 
mUo  would  be  incalculable. 

t  It  ii  a  pleasing  fact  that  a  native  of  St  Domingo  latelj  obtuntd 
:  highot  bonouti  at  the  Univenity  of  Faiii,  and  that  a  negro  it  nam 
tudnt  in  one  of  tbe  Collega  at  Cambridge. 
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Jmtira  (fiir  cmmpfiMariop  it  still  their  due)*  were 
tktf  t0  crectt  as  a  moomnent  of  enumcipatioii,  a  semi- 
asij  of  lesmng  of  this  descriptioii,  whidi,  indepen- 
imAj  of  beneits  of  a  hig^r  kind,  would  enaUe  our 
bhek  and  ooloured  brethren  to  take  their  proper  rank 
in  the  repablic  of  letters,  and  thus  not  only  wipe  away 
the  slagaia  so  kng  fixed  upon  them  by  infidel  philooo- 
pkctB,  bill  destroy  tor  erer  the  pretext  which  is  urged 
fiir  their  degradation.  Some  years  nnce  the  writer 
addresses  on  this  important  subject  to  the 
and  hi^ier  classes  of  the  colony,  accompanied 
hf  n  prospectus  of  such  an  establishment,  which  excited 
csasiiderable  attention  and  sympathy. 

TWe  obfect,  bowerer,  was  considered  impracticable, 
■■ided  by  the  Christian  public  in  England.  Engaged 
as  tkal  public  was  in  endeaTouring  to  abolish  slavery, 

from  them  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
tiie  purpose  was  abandoned.  The  great  struggle 
slavery  having  at  length  so  successfully  termi- 
and  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  having 
Unsatly  increased,  it  is  now  especially  desirable  that 
the  plan  should  be  carried  into  operation.  To  inform 
the  friends  of  the  African  race  more  particularly  of  its 
mUmre  and  obJ4*ct,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  aid  the  esta- 
blisfanrnt  of  it,  particulars  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
**  Wliai,**  says  the  late  I)r.  Mason  Good,  alluding 
Id  the  pfogii'ss  of  the  arts  and  M*ii*nct*s  in  Africa,  ^*  pro- 
dttccd  the  di0t*n*ncf  we  now  behold?  What  has  kept 
the  Bambareens,*  like  the  (liinese,  neariy  in  a  station- 


TW  kimiltiw  o^  BuMbanm,  p(  vbicb  Tioiboeloo  is  Hm  o^iital,  il 
wm  m  cs«i|iWt#l]r  trtatiliatwi  ami  Sytidbtrt  in  Cmmt'B 
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ary  st^  fiw,  perhaps,  upwanis  of  two  thousand  years, 
and  has  enabled  the  rude  and  painted  Britons  to  be- 
come the  first  people  in  the  world,  the  most  renowited 
for  arts  and  for  arms,  for  the  best  Tirtues  of  the  heait, 
and  the  best  bcultics  of  the  understanding  ?  Not  a 
difference  in  the  coloar  of  the  skin  ;  but,  first,  the  pe- 
culiar favour  of  the  Almighty ;  next,  a  political  consti- 
tution which  was  sighed  for,  and  in  some  degree  pre- 
figured, by  Plato  and  Tully,  but  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece beyond  the  power  of  human  accomplishment; 
aod,  lastly,  a  fond  and  fostering  cultivation  of  science 
in  every  ramification  and  department."" 

Numerous  a^i  are  the  common  schools  in  Jamaica, 
and  effident  au  they  have  been  in  accoraplishing  the 
objects  for  which  they  have  l>een  established,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  yet  re- 
mains. It  is  estimated  that  full  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion are  yet  without  the  means  of  instruction:  a  r«fiec- 
tion  which  become-s  the  more  painful  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  during  the  last  two  years,  school  operations, 
instead  of  increasing,  have  greatly  diminished  through- 
oat  the  island  from  want  of  fimds.t 

■  Jamaica  AlmonRC. 

t  Tbe  luhjoined  uIGcial  dncumetit,  while  it  -will  (uitaia  lh«  npie- 
•mtuion  here  maile  of  the  Ute  decreiuc  in  the  numbei  of  Kbooti,  will, 
■t  tbe  ume  time,  ihow  the  prop-mive  adviiicfment  nf  rdaealioD,  and 
it!  dccuioDal  intemiptiuns,  fruiii  tlir  jtai   1800  nearly  lo  the  praenl 

"  lu  1800,  the  children  lauglit  iu  all  lie  iclioola  in  KingituD,  iucliid- 
ing  Wnolnier't,  which  WM  tlieti  llit  only  piiLlic  icliool,  amoonled  lo  314. 
Tbey  increaaed  graduatly,  but  ilowlj,  till  IS31,  wheii  ibe  numbers 
Wtn  40S«.     In  1832  they  decieosed  to  3T3H.     In  1S36  the;  amaimted 

1707;  in  1B37  to  R793;  and  in  \U2  the  uumbfn  itcnt^  at 
■dy  ataled,  to  6322.'— Mom iiig  Journal,  Feb.  9,  ISIS. 
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7W  gFMlEtft  raUmity  at  Uii«  fn»it  of  %\w  Idstory  of 
I,  DDZt  to  tlut  uf  tbu  diminution  of  t)ie  poUic 
»  of  relifpuu,  would  U?  the  decreue 
;  and  tlw  pivecnt  cliapur  cannot 
1  vitbout  prcsentiDg  on  fonit^t  a^ptfi  to 
I  poMie  to  continne  and  iocreaae  their 
h  bodi  fiir  ibe  fopport  and  pxtoti<uoD  of  these  u- 
I,  tntil,  freed  fruin  tho  difficultica  attendant  on 
ihc  atobfnhnirnt  of  Dcnr  Bettlenaitai  added  to  •  better 
apyredatiiio  vf  tlw  ndvanta^M  of  educatJoo,  parent* 
wfll  bv  able  and  wUliiig  lo  sopport  tbom,  iitdi.<peadeatljr 
of  ftragn  aid. 


NEGRO  VILLAGES. 
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■    .  CHAPTER  XIII. 

eOCIAL  CONDITION. 

3f«gn)  TilligH  in  Time  of  SlaTcr;— HonNi— Dn«  of  SI 
lon&l  utd  Dom«Mic  HibiM — LiccntiouBicM — PiAjguaj — 
^VKtinent  of  Pemaln — IndDlence — Impnncmoit  ia  all  Uttm  B«- 
■pKti — Opening  of  a  neif  Towuliip  nnda  FraedoD — Nambs  tt 
DBW  Scttlannili  eatablLthcd — Qrowiog  Comfort  and  floyrily  «f  Aa 
Coontrj — Evidfncei  of  thew  lenilti. 

The  Degro  villages  were,  In  general,  situated  amoii^ 
groves  of  fruit-trees,  presenting  to  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance, especially  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  an 
appearance  very  far  from  forbidding ;  but  on  a  nearer 
approach  they  were  uimghtly,  and,  owing  to  the  oflen- 
ave  effluvia  arifflng  from  quantities  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  far  fr^m  healthy.  The  houses  were 
thrown  together  without  any  pretence  to  order  or  ar- 
rangement; and,  with  a.  few  exceptions,  were  wretched 
habitations.  They  consisted  of  posts  put  into  the 
ground  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  asonder ;  the 
intermediate  space  bemg  closed  up  with  wattie,  daubed 
over  on  the  inside  with  mud.  In  some  instances  they 
were  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments,  but  thou- 
sands consisted  of  one  room  only.  This  served  the 
whole  of  the  family  for  all  domestic  uses.  At  night 
all  huddled  promiscuously  round  a  fire  kindled  in  its 
centre ;   and  with  scarcely  any  other  covering  than 
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te  maly  and  weU-mn  daily  apparel,  they  son^ 
fc  Kfruriuuail  aod  tvpiHc  iu>cvaiary  for  a  renewal  at 
iar  duly  tail.  A  ftm  vondcn  bowla  or  caUbuhn,  a 
',  a  vondcn  mortar  for  poiiniling  thLir  Indian 
pat  tar  boiling  the  Isrnigi)  at  ''tgeb- 
ltd  which  compomM  tlii'ir  il«ily  meal, 
all  thrtr  furniture.  The  lieds  used 
ty  Ike  nori!  drarat  and  dvihxed  were  wukIi-d  frames, 
■U  a  nuit  of  roogh  material,  raised  about  a  foot 
toB  tbe  eartbtn  floor,  and  their  rovmng  a  blanket. 
A  irw  oDttaKca  nugbt  exhibit  a  Mmrwhat  nearer  a|K 
pmth  to  the  ourtome  of  nviltnxl  Kicicty  ;  hot  tbeae 
vm  nrrptiow  to  tbr  grnrral  ruli;.  Karh  liome  waa 
wiwuiaiftl  by  a  piecn  of  ganlen-gniimil,  aiid  tbe  vil- 
kge,  in  deoeral,  wa>  tntervcctnt  by  narrow,  i^ua^Ung, 
mi  ikty  lanea. 

1^  dfCM  irf  the  male*  rmuiitvd  prinripally  of  a 
cBSfae  e^  or  hat,  and  a  ymir  of  Oanabiirgb  trouaerB, 
V  a  iUrt  of  tfaeauMt  material  :  that  uf  the  females  of  a 
in  a  tnrban-likr  manner  round  tbe 
nndirr-gannmt.  and  n  r-oarse  Une 
M  or  Ktnrkinfp  nmriiluted  IX>  part 
rpt  cm  nty  [inrtiniUr  acornxm. 
■»  Bait  Si  Ifcay  Rwprct  ibc  d«(wnH<w  u(  life,  and 
wlltft  wart  then  obwfTBd  lowardu  them  by  their 
i^priaiv  dMt  boyi  and  pria  at  aeTM)  or  ri^t  yeara 
rf  aga  von  aigiMtamd  to  work  togpthrr,  or  to  roam 
Mkma,  iBtiiily  deatilalc  of  corrring.  In  tbia  atate 
k  wm  Ml  OBwawp  tbr  thm  to  Im*  employed  aa  do> 
■■Mie  Mmnta.  Nor  wb>  it  unutual  roe  Uilli  Kxea  at 
yaan  of  age,  and  in  ttaturc  almost  men  and 


I,  IB  «■■■  M  aUe,  at  fmrdes  campuwwl  of  vUt^ 

HdgeMleaea,  wish  so  stfarr  mrpriag  thuiM 

t,  or  a  Imk  laiit  ^  «  s^u- dcacriptHn. 

JUtkndea  «Bc  frriwri,lj  fiMiry  in  AeirpcnaB. 
Si^  wne  fHrtinkr  m  tfaar  diet,  and  scmpalond; 
di^  in  Ae  pocese  of  its  prefotnlion ;  bnt  with  others 
MM  flh,  a±S  potrid  &h.  and  crec  re|)til^3  and  aai- 
■di  in  a  Mate  of  decoaqnauao,  were  tbrir  common 
fcod.* 

Tbe  tsactities  of  Dntrri^e  were  afanost  trnknown ; 
dme  was  do  eaA  liniig.  indeed,  as  legitimate  mar- 
riage atociDi;  the  :lare&  T^us  sarred  institute  was 
ridicoJed  by  the  negroes,  and  regarded  as  inimical  to 
their  baj^nness.  Under  sndi  circumstances  tbe  stale 
of  sodety  can  be  ea^ly  conceived.  Licentiousness  the 
most  degraded  and  unrestrained  was  tbe  order  of  the 
day.  Every  estate  on  the  island — every  negro  hut  was 
a  common  brothel :  every  female  a  prostitute,  and 
every  man  a  libertine.  Many  aged  individuals  have 
frequently  assured  the  writer  that  among  the  female 
slaves  there  were  none  who  had  not  sacrificed  all  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  before  they  had  attained  their  fbor- 
teenth  year  ;  whilst  hundreds  were  known  to  have  be- 
come mothers  before  they  had  even  entered  upon  their 
teens.  Polygamy  was  also  common.  So  far  as  an 
agreement  between  themselves  was  concerned,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  ; 
but  their  affection  was  liable  to  frequent  interruptions, 
and  divorces  were  consequently  of  common  occurrence ; 
whilst  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony  attending  the 

itab  wne  a  commoD  article  of  cotninerce  in  tha  public  maikcU. 
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iMIer  WW  perfcrmed,  wm  not  a  little  angular,  and  &r 
ti9m  imigMfn  nil      On  rach  oocMmooa  they  usually 
iDok  a  eotta*  a  eirrular  pad  formed  of  the  plantjun-leaf^ 
mL  dividing  it,  each  of  the  party  took  half.     Regard- 
mg  the  rirde  as  a  symbol  of  Eternity,  and  the  ring  of 
fspetoal  knre  and  fidelity,  it  was  a  ceremony  that  cer- 
tnaly  did  not  inaptly  express  their  eternal  disunion. 
Uke  the  inhabitants  of  all  unci>'ilized  nations,  the  men 
tremted  the*  women  as  inferior  in  the  scale  of  being  to 
Ivca,  exercising  orer  those  who  composed  their 
tire  harems  a  kind  of  petty  sovereignty.     The 
tlly  cooked  the  food  of  their  acknowledged 
raited  upon  thi^m  with  all  the  obsequiousness  of 
de tilted  serranta.  and  assisted  thinn  in  tht^  cultivation 
of  iImv  grounds,  and  the  sale  of  their  pniduce.     Some- 
asvumed  supericvrity  degenerated  into  tlie 
vexatious  tyranny  ;    the  coikiequences  of  which 
ofkm  terrible  in  the  display  of  furious  and  vindic- 
tive pasnoDS,  which  not  unfriH)uontly  UmI  to  a  dissolu- 
Uam  ct  the  whole  relative  conm*ction.    Tlieir  soi*ial  con- 
ras  therefon*  dt*plorable.   rnamelionited  by  any 
doaie^tic  ties,  tlu*ir  twmieii,  if  such  thev  could  lie 
caibd,  were  embittenNl  by  all  the  dark  passioiiK  of  the 
bi*art   -by  **  hatred,  varianci*,  emulation,  wrath, 
\  <mvying,  revflHnp,  and  micIi  liki*.** 
The  indolence  of  the  negn»  rare  lias  ever  lieen  pro- 
1    lienor  tin*  necesNtv«  a.*^  tiKMr  eni*mi4*s  have 
of  the  fm{uent  application  of  the  whip,  and 
fitber  miMlm  of  legalixini  tortun*,  as  a  stimuliui 
labour.     **  I  have  neen  sorot*,**  5ayK  Mr.  Long,  **  mi 
lisitely  indolent,  tluit  th«*y  have  contracted  vcr}* 
nlecn  on  their  feet,  by  suffering  multitudes  of 
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chigoes  to  nestle  and  generate  there,  rather  than  givt 
themselves  the  trouble  of  picking  them  out."  Tiie 
general  idleness  of  the  people  is  usually  assigned  as  the 
cauae  of  most  of  tlie  punishments  inflicted  upon  them 
during  sliivery;  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  thereprc- 
Bentation  h  correct.  I^el  it,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
then  placed,  they  had  not  a  single  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry. 

From  this  revolting  picture  we  turn  with  pleasure  to 
the  contrast  as  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  is  not  generally  so  great  an  im- 
provement ill  the  size,  structure,  an<l  interior  arrange- 
ment of  tiie  cottages  ujwn  vstaten  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  in  thi>sc  which  form  the  iieic  villages  that 
have  been  established  throughout  the  island  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  difference  is  striking.  Moat 
of  these  are  in  all  respects  equal,  and  some  of  tliem 
superior,  to  tlie  tenancies  of  labourers  in  the  nu^l  dis- 
tricts of  England.  They  vary  in  size  with  the  uumber 
of  the  family.  In  general  they  are  trom  20  to  30  feet 
in  length,  and  from  14  to  16  in  breadth.  They  are 
either  neatly  thatched,  or  shingled  with  pieces  of  hard 
wood  hewn  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  slates.  Some 
are  built  of  stone  or  wood  ;  but  the  generality  are  an 
improvement  on  those  on  estates,  being  plastered  also 
on  the  outside,  and  white-washed.  Many  are  orna- 
mented with  a  portico  in  front  to  screen  the  sitting- 
apartment  from  the  sun  and  rain  :  while,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  appear- 
ance, all  of  them  exhibit  either  shutters  or  jealousies, 
painted  green,  or  small  glass  windows.   There  is  usually 
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a  ileqiiiig-Aptrtmeiit  at  each  endy  and  a  ritting-room 

in  the  centre.    The  floors  are  in  most  instances  ter- 

ntfiecL  although  boarded  ones  for  sleeping-rooms  are 

brcoming  cummoii.     Many  of  the  latter  contain  good 

mahogany  bedsteads,  a  wash-hand  stand,  a  looking- 

giasft,  and  chairs.     The  middle  apartment  is  usually 

furnished  with  a  sideboard,  displaying  sundry  articles 

of  rmckery-ware,  some  decent-looking  cliairs,  and  not 

unfrequently  with  a  few  broad-sheets  of  the  Tract 

Society  hung  round  the  walls  in  neat  frames  of  cedar. 

For  cooking  food,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  a  little 

rooin  or  two  is  erected  at  the  back  of  the  cottage, 

where  are  also  arranged  the  various  conveniences  for 

keeping  dcmiestic  »tock.     The  Ullages  are  laid  out  in 

rrgttlar  order,  U^ing  divided  into  lots  more  or   less 

intcrvecteci  by  niads  or  streets.     Tlie  plots  atv  usimlly 

in  the  form   of  an   oblong  square.     Tlie  cottagi^  is 

iitiiated  at  an  c«|ual  distance  from  each  side  of  the 

aDodDent,  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  feeU  mon*  or  less, 

frooi  the  public  thoroughfan*.    The  piece  of  ground  in 

front  is,  in  some  instances*  cultivattnl  in  the  stvle  of  a 

Earopean  garden :  displaying  rose-btu^ht^s,  ami  other 

lowering  shrubs  among  the  choicer  vegetable  pn>duc- 

tioiii;  while  tlie  nnnaimler  is  covere<l  with  sll  the  sub- 

rtulial  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  countr}*,  hrten>ge- 

iaoiisly  intermixed.     In  this  description  thenr  is  an 

aperial  reftTiiict*  to  tin*  settlement  at  Sligoville* — a 

view  of  which  is  here  anni*xe<l. 

Tins  timnship  was  commenced  in  l^.Ti,  antiri|Mitive 
if  the  Dec(*asity  that  would  exist  for  such  t^stabliiih- 
in  the  innpient  operati<ms  of  freedom,  IkhIi  as  a 
of  Ac  Msi^iM  aiifoy  vImh  Qovtroot  ol  liaik%. 
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:  the  peasantrj',  and  for  the  general  advan- 
tage ui  Loe  country. 

The  representation  being  partJaUy  pven  from  me- 
mory may  not  be  so  correct  in  sume  of  its  det^ls  as 
could  have  been  desired ;  but  the  object  for  which  it  is 
nisive  view  of  the  town- 
earance,  and  character, 
to  the  representAtion  of 
succeeded. 

as  borne  to  the  former 
il  gentleman  in  a  private 
1  England: — "Irisiteii 


1  IS  to  give  a 
ship  as  to  its  ^tui 
Tliese  remarks  eqi 
Clarkson  Town  by  ' 
The  following  t 
a  few  montlis  since  b 
coram uni cation  to  a 


Sligorille,  and  remained  there  a  week.  Every  allot- 
ment of  land  is  now  sold,  and  many  of  the  people  are 
applying  in  vain  for  more.  Thb  township  is  in  a  veiy 
prosperous  condition.  The  canes,  provisions,  and  fruit, 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  island.  Many 
of  the  settlers  bad  not  a  penny  when  they  came ;  but 
they  worked,  and  paid  for  tiie  land  by  its  jMxiduce. 
They  have  erected  comfortable  cottages,  and  are  now 
living  in  perfect  happiness,  as  far  as  human  happineag 
can  be  perfect.  They  have  no  anxieties ;  and  are  emi- 
nently grateful,  both  to  ChristiauB  who  worked  for, 
and  to  the  God  who  gave  them  freedom." 

A  sketch  of  Clarkson  Town,  with  the  circumstances 
attending  its  opening,  may  serve  to  convey  a  still  more 
correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  social  improvement 
throughout  the  country. 

This  township  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  long  valley  or  glade,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
tnountains,  rearing  their  summita  to  the  clouds,  and 
nearly  meeting  at  their  ba«e.    Beheld  from  a  moontBrn 
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pass  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  settlement,  two  or 
three  sugar-estates  are  visible  in  the  distance ;  and 
beyond  them,  by  an  accommodation  of  the  foreground 
to  avoid  obstruction  from  the  trees  which  are  in  pro- 
cess of  being  cleared  away  are  seen  the  towns  of 
Kingston  and  Port  Royal;  whilst,  as  an  additional 
element  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  picture,  the  ports 
disclose  their  shipping,  and  the  harbour  the  small  craft, 
that  are  perpetually  skimming  to  and  fro  over  its  sur- 
face, with  now  and  then  a  merchantman  or  man-of-war 
homeward  or  outward  bound. 

The  settlement  is  already  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  gradually  increasing.  The  cottages  are  of 
comfortable  size,  containing  about  three  rooms  each, 
and  are  very  substantially  built.  The  township  con- 
tains at  present  but  three  principal  streets,  one  of 
which,  by  an  angle  in  its  centre,  is  divided  into  two, 
named  Victoria  and  Albert.  Along  these,  leaving  a 
piece  of  garden-ground  in  front,  the  cottages  are 
ranged  on  either  side,  at  equal  distances. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  opening  the  township 
took  place  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1842.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  people  were  attracted  by  the  occa- 
sion ;  and,  as  its  principal  objects  were  to  secure  an 
ojq;x>rtunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  administering 
advice,  accommodation  for  a  large  auditory  had  been 
provided  beneath  a  cluster  of  old  forest-trees,  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  in  a  situation  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  settlement  It  was  a  most  romantic 
s|K>t — the  mountains  forming  an  amphitheatre,  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  varied  foliage  and  beauty, 
arrestmg  the  clouds  as  they  floated  along  the  sky, 


OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

"  Willi  Ihtckel  OTUgToim,  groteaqae  and  wild, 
Atcai  ilcnied,  wul  uvetbod  uji  pew 
tiuui»ral)Ii!  fadghii  of  Iol>ial  ihule, 
Ccdoi  ouii  bnncbing  IbIiDi" 

whilst  tiieir  sides,  and  the  extended  and  lovely  valky 
below,  presented  in  beaatifiil  contrast  a  gardes  n- 
claimed  from  the  wide  waste  aroimd  by  the  arts  itf 
peaceful  industry. 

In  consequence  of  the  reverberation  of  sotmd  along 
the  narrow  defile  whidi  the  township  occnjHea,  a  shoot 
of  the  Toice  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  attract  the 
company  to  the  place  of  meeting.  AoccHdingly,  at  Ae 
appointed  hour,  the  words,  "  Come  to  prayeraj"  being 
vociferated  two  or  three  times  by  one  of  the  most  ro- 
bust and  active  of  the  villagers,  who  ascended  the 
summit  of  a  detached  hill  for  the  purpose,  everj-  indi- 
vidual in  the  settlement  was  seen  wending  his  way  to 
tliis  rural  sanctuary ;  the  aged  and  infirm  supporting 
themselves  on  a  staff,  and  others  more  vigorous  chmb- 
ing  the  steep  ascent  witli  quick  and  eager  step :  all,  at 
tlie  same  time,  with  countenances  that  betokened  the 
pleasure  which  such  a  summons  had  created. 

The  pulpit  was  a  rude  table,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  situated  close  to  the  huge  trunk  of  one  of 
the  group  of  trees  already  mentioned.  The  hearer? 
were  seated  almost  in  semicircles  on  planks  affixed  to 
uprights  placed  in  the  ground,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  wide-spread  branches,  altogether  presenting  a  most 
novel  and  interesting  spectacle. 

The  writer  conunenced  the  services,  and  delivered 
an  address  containing,  a£  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
advice  on  the  subject  of  personal  and  relative  duties, 
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urging  OD  all  present  tbeadnmtag^of  a  oonsdentious 
and  fiuthfiil  disdiarge  of  them,  both  as  evidences  of 
their  piety  towards  God,  and  as  necessary  causes  of 
their  temporal  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  Rer. 
IVmias  Dowson  preached  an  energetic  and  appro- 
priate disooorse,  relating,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  hearers.  The  service  was 
then  closed  by  prayer  and  praise. 

Tliese  preliminary  engagements  being  ended,  the 
writer  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  town, 
and  aooordingly  proposed  its  being  called  **  Clarkson 
Town,**  in  hoooor  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  of 
tiiat  name,  to  whose  long  and  mitiring  eflbrts  on  behalf 
of  the  African  race  the  great  boon  of  emancipation 
was  mainly  to  be  attributed,  detailing  some  of  the 
diSculties  this  venerable  man  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  was  called  to  make,  in  the  prosecution 
of  hb  ardnous  work,  deducing  from  the  whole  his  pre- 
CMunent  claim  to  their  most  grateful  remembrance. 

This  address  was  received  with  cordial  responses, 
and  the  designation,  **  Clarkson  Towd^**  by  men, 
women,  and  children  united,  resounded  throughout 
Am  valley.  ^  The  venerable  Clarkson,  and  his  asso- 
daSes  in  the  great  work  of  securing  liberty  to  the 
slave !  May  they  live  to  hear  of  still  greater  triumphs 
of  their  philanthropy !  May  they  persevere  m  their 
bcBevoient  eilbrts  until  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  shall 
perish  in  every  land ;  and  may  they  be  at  bst  crowned 
with  immortal  honour  and  happiness  in  heaven  !*'  was 
repeated  by  the  crowd  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  fallowed  by  loud  and  long-continued  cheering. 

A  stitemcnt  of  the  circumslanoes  which  M  to  the 
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meet  of  the  towuship,  together  with  the  leading 
a  which  had  hitherto  marked  its  lilst/iry,  was 
dim  mul :  lui  extract  from  which,  dedgoed  papecially 
tu  sbitw  tfae  sdraiitages  of  its  locality,  is  here  subjoined. 
"  Altbuugh  the  settlement  is  at  present  small  and 
iKigDifimit,  it  is  probable  it  may  soon  become  of  coa- 
tidcnUtf  mBgiiit\ide  and  importance,  as  a  plou  is 
<xiiK«ited  of  cutting  o  canal  from  a  little  above  King- 
stun  Iwrbour  t«  the  foot  of  the  munQtaina  near  which 
itie  Iowa  is  located — a  design  wlucli,  if  executed,  will 
he  of  ahn.»ft  inconceivable  advantage  to  the  estates  in 
ihi'  ni-ii;hhiiurbixMl,  bring  a  vast  tract  of  land  mto 
cultinitiQa  now  abandoned  in  morass,  afford  &cilities 
for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  the  adjoining 
parishes,  and  thereby  increase  cultivation  in  them  to 
•u  extent  hitherto  unprecedented. 

"  May  this  infant  township  rise  under  the  blessing  of 
Abuighty  God,  and  may  its  inhabitants,  to  the  most 
vUstout  piwterity,  united  in  bonds  of  Christian  love  and 
foUowship,  be  as  one  femily,  with  one  feeling  to  prompt 
^  oue  pri*;iple  to  govern !  " 

Xh»  pert  of  the  ceremony  concluded,  the  writer 

u^CMtli''''  *'*  name  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  arriving 

'  $  nWit  convenient  part  of  the  principal  street,  he 

e  deaignalion  by  a  short  address,  congratu- 

intry  on  tlicir  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 

e  associatimi  of  Her  Majesty's  name  and 

'  Royal  consort  (a  general  case  in  all  the 

^^^^HKiwbijW^ith  their  social  prosperity  and  hap- 

^^^PC>  J^^^^m  saying  aloud,  "  I  name  this  street 

^^^' (flM^^^^^^^kr  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  by 

^^^^^^^^H  and  pleasure  the  great  boon  of 
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«»•  bMlowed  upon  yon  and  your  chiUrai,'* 
all  oaited  b  loud  and  niooesstTe  cbeera,  fcUowed  by 
ID  cbonis  two  or  three  Tenes  of  the  National 
The  dnnunstanoet  attending  the  naming 
of  the  ilreet  in  hoooor  of  Prince  Albert  were  similar, 
as  were  also  those  which  accompanied  the  naming  of 
the  remainder,  among  which  was  **  Gumey-street,'*  in 
mm  wis  SIM  0  of  Joseph  J.  Gumey,  Esq.,  who,  as  de- 
scribed m  his  '  Wmter  m  the  West  Indies,  in  1841,' 
visited  the  settlement  and  was  delisted  both  with  its 
appearance,  and  the  manners,  intelligence,  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  people.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  day  the  two 
■inialers  who  conducted  the  ceremonies,  together  with 
the  friends  who  accompanied  them,  retired  loaded 
with  caresses  and  followed  by  benedictions  until  the 
ilcresting  spot  had  ranished  from  their  sight  The 
writer  could  not  help  speculating,  as  he  paced  the 
winding  solitary  ascent  to  his  home,  on  the  emotions 
of  which  the  venerable  Clarkson  and  his  noble  co- 
adjutors in  the  cause  of  African  liberty  would  hare 
been  the  subjects  had  they  hut  wttnes$ed  the  $eent — had 
they  beheld  the  activity  and  light>heartedness  mani- 
fssted  both  by  young  and  old,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  day.  llad  they  heard  their  mutual  salutations — 
their  hearty  cheers  and  enthusiastic  benedictions  on 
the  instrumoits  of  their  deliverance  from  temporal  and 
ipiritual  bondage !  Had  they  but  seen  the  evidences 
of  their  industry  and  providence— of  their  contentment 
and  happiness — these  noble-minded  men  and  women 
aottU  have  required  no  other  recompense,  they  could 

•  Wiirt« bilM  W«il ladiM^ p. US. 
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have  desired  bo  l^tcr  honoar.  Nor  will  their  naton 
or  iheir  deeds  erer  be  fargoiten — tbey  will  descend  to 
socveedii^  geoa^tiaas  embaimed  to  the  grateful  recol- 
lediaii  of  the  whole  paeteritr  of  Ham,  wbeD  the  memo- 
risla  of  the  tyrants  that  oppressed  them  shall  have 
perished. 

The  number  of  ^milar  settlements  tlmt  liare  been 
established  since  the  period  of  emancipatJou,  and  the 
extent  of  such  freeholds,  is  almost  incredible.  It  is 
difficult  at  present  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of 
either,  bat  on  a  rough  calculation  the  villages  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  from  150  to  200, 
or  the  Qiunber  of  acres  of  land  purchased  at  less  than 
100.0(X).  Equally  imperfect  nuist  be  any  genera! 
statislics  respecting  them.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  number  of  heads  of  &miljes  who  have  pur- 
chased land  is  about  10,000,*  and  the  number  of  cot- 

*  Ai  ■  prooT  that  the  aboTC  caleulatian  if  doC  exaggnmted,  an  cztact 
from  a  iprKb  drtiTsnl,  in  tbe  Hou«t  of  Conunmu,  Much  23,  1843,  bj 
Laid  SlaDlej  (the  pmenl  Colooul  Secrptuy),  ii  hen  iiaertfd :— "  The 
next  ititnaait  ]ae  (Lad  Stuilcj)  would  rvad  to  the  HouK,  wtM  bj  4 
St)paKliw7  HaguMtc.  He  nd  A  vonld  appm  woaderiiil  ho«  )o 
much  bad  betm  accotDpUihed  m  the  iiland,  Id  buildiag,  planting,  and 
digging,  and  making  faxa^  vitbout  a  cCvatioQ  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  population.  Tb*  ttann  vai,  thai  the  emancipaticn  &um  boodage 
to  [Kir  liopM,  new  deairet,  and  new  letpoiititiilitie*,  (tiCDgtbened  tbe 
exeittoni  aflhe  negta,  and  enabled  liim  to  UIhjiu  in  hia  owa  p'«"'«'!^, 
1  ipaie  time  lo  labour  in  the  plunlatioiii  of  Dthett.  And  Is  thai 
Hi  WBi  allachfd  a  moat  lingular  docununt,  which  dtowed  the 
le  pariifa,  not  of  ihoM  who  had  Unded  jiiiwiaiima.  but  of 
who  had  entned  tlipit  name!  u  being  the  nwnen  of  [woperty  liable 
eir  williii):iii-a  aa  hrt  moi  to  bear 
•sin.  Ill  Tli.it  pariih,  in  1B36,  iheie 
ukI  in  1K41.  I8SS:  and  tbe  number 
rhoMen  by  iheir  accamnlstiooa  and 
IWM,  waa  in  1B38,  31 14  ;  and  iu  tbt  fpw» 
itaUt  bad  incieued  lo  7310." 
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have  dcBired  no  higher  lionour.  Nor  will  their  nainn 
or  tlicir  deeds  ever  be  forgotten — they  will  descend  to 
succeeding  generations  embalmed  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  whole  posterity  of  Ham,  when  the  memo- 
rials of  the  tyrants  that  oppressed  them  shall  liave 
perished. 

The  number  of  m:  ements  that  have  been 

established  sinee  the  i  emancipation,  and  the 

extent  of  such  fireeh  >,  Imost  incredible.  It  ia 
difficult  at  present  to  tlie  jirecise  number  of 

either,  but  on  a  ro!  lation  the   villages  can 

scarcely  be  estimated  c  than  from  150  to  200, 

or  the  number  of  acres  purchased  at  less  than 

100,000.  Equally  imperfect  must  be  any  general 
statistics  respecting  them.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  number  of  heads  of  fanulies  who  have  pur- 
chased land  is  about  10,000,"  and  the  number  of  cot- 
*  A(  ■  proor  that  the  aboTC  calculation  it  Tiot  euggeiated,  bd  otnct 
Item  a  ipeMh  deliTered,  in  the  HouH  of  Cmniiioni,  March  23,  1843,  bf 
Lord  Slaaley  (the  pment  Colonial  Sccrelaij),  i«  hne  inwrttd: — "The 
Tkext  ■tatemetit  he  (Lad  Stanley)  vould  ttad  to  (he  Honx^  wu  bj  a 
Stipendiary  Hagitttatc.  He  ntid  it  would  appeu  voDderAil  hov  to 
much  hod  been  occomptiibed  in  the  iiland,  in  buildii^,  plaating,  and 
digging,  and  mailing  feocet,  without  a  ceaation  oflaboui  on  the  put  ol 
the  population.  Th*  teason  waa,  that  the  emaitcipatioa  from  boodagt 
lo  new  hopei,  new  deeirea,  and  new  raponiibilitiM,  Mrengthened  the 
eiertiona  of  the  negro,  and  enabled  him  to  labour  in  Lii  own  plautition, 
and  to  ipan  time  to  laboui  in  the  plantationi  of  othcn.  And  to  that 
atalement  wai  attached  a  moat  aingulai  document,  wbich  ibowed  tbe 
number  in  one  pariah,  not  of  thne  wbo  had  landed  pc—wriona,  but  of 
thoae  who  bad  entered  their  nama  aa  being  the  owiwr*  of  property  liable 
to  taxation,  and  who  had  itated  their  willinguea  aa  free  meu  to  bear 
tbeir  proportion  of  the  public  impoati.  In  Ibat  pariah,  in  1836,  there 
were  317  uamei ;  in  ISIO,  1331 ;  and  in  1S41,  1B66 ;  and  tbe  number 
of  freetaotdert,  who  bail  become  fyeeholdera  by  their  accumulation*  and 
induftry  in  tbe  iiland  of  Jamaica,  wa*  in  183S,  31 14  ;  and  in  tbe  (pace 
of  two  yean,  in  1 840,  tbeii  number  had  bcicaMd  to  7340." 
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cled  about  8000.  The  amoont  paid  fer  hud 
chased  is  estimated  at  70,000/.,  and  the  Talue 
(NiseB  100,000/.,  thus  making  the  total  cost  of 
chased  by  the  peasantry  in  the  course  of  four 
id  of  cottages  erected  by  them,  170,000/. 
names  which  these  simple-minded  Tillagers 
their  unpretending  dwellings,  though  a  trifling 
b  not  without  interest,  as  one  of  the  lighter 
DS  of  their  progress  in  social  taste  and  im- 
Bt     A  specimen  of  these  is  here  given. 


AlbRt 

AdtUid« 

m 

PmCoBt 

FUMnnan^  HooM 

my 

ThMikMHUl 

Happy  HOI 

Hftppj  Grort 

Vtttdom 

n 

GoodHopt 

CuapbeHf  Deliglit 

Cootatniy  Own 

Liberty  CootMit 

u 

HMppixm. 

Thank  God  to  im  it 

Jant'i  Delight 

ComforUblc  Oaideo 

^Q« 

SsTt  R«ol 

Happy  Rcficat 

ft 

PteMiiw 

You  DO  oont  I  no  go  f 

HMlt'lLoT* 

A  Little  of  ny  Own 

CoomSm 

PIcMantFkrni 

g  the  appellations  by  which  the  villages  them- 
e  distinguished  are  the  following : — 


Alhnt 

Adalaidt 

SligoTiUo 

WUbarfcm 

ClarkMo 

Macau  Wy 

BvoQgnafli 

Harroy 

Stnrgt 

Thoaipno. 

On  adding  a  good  man  who  had  gim 
n  lo  hat  Aofhold  its  maaning,  he  rvpliad— ^  If  any  pvaon 
wid  mm,  him  can  eomo  in;  hat  if  him  don't  want  mm  in 
no  waoti  him  aooipany,  and  him  no  *canon  to  coom.** 
ian't  oooM  to  tnmhU  m»,  I  don't  go  to  timhlo  yon.* 
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Ab  an  evidence  of  tlic  iiuprovemcot  which  hat  tafal 
plaWi  the  decencies  uf  socjety  aro  do  longer  outraged 
by  injjufficient  and  lilthy  apparel.  Seldom,  indeed,  ti 
an  individual  seen,  especially  on  the  Sabbatli,  exoqt 
in  the  most  becoming  attire,— in  every  reelect  » 
good  as  that  worn  by  persons  uf  the  same  claes  during 
tlie  summer  in  England.  The  dress  of  the  women  ge- 
nerally consists  uf  a  printed  or  white  cotton  gown,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  in  a  turban-like  manner  rouod 
tlieir  heads,  and  a  neat  straw  hat  trimmed  with  wbiU 
riband ;  while  some,  especially  the  yoimg  voroeo, 
wear  straw  bonnets  and  white  muslin  dresses.  TO* 
improvement  has  extended  itself,  not  simply  to  tbt 
mere  article  of  dress,  but  also  to  its  condition.    It  ■ 
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wiiirmly  diitiiigiiiahed  fer  its  deanlinesB,  whQst  the 
eeoBooiy  with  which  it  is  presenred  in  a  clinuite  where, 
from  insects  and  other  causes,  it  is  so  liable  to  destruo* 
tioo,  b  truly  remarkable. 

On  occasions  when  their  best  garments  are  to  be 
wiMm,  such  as  on  the  Sabbath,  at  funerals,  at  meetings 
of  fricodship,  and  during  the  public  holidays,  they  are 
carried  to  the  spot  by  eadi  indiridual  respectively  in  a 
basket  on  the  head,  and  no  sooner  does  the  occasion 
eeaae  than  they  are  as  carefully  re»plaoed  m  the  basket, 
denned,  and  consigned  again  to  the  fiunily  chest  Con- 
trary to  the  prerailing  opinion  in  England,  the  taste  of 
tlie  females  is  no  longer  characterised  by  a  loTe  of 
gaady  colours. 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  they  hare  been 
placed,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  qualities 
by  which  the  female  sex  is  so  conspicuously  adorned  in 
Britain  should  be  equally  displayed  by  these  daughters 
of  Ethiopia  Modesty,  a  sense  of  shame,  together  with 
a  reined  and  delicate  sensibility,  are  howerer  becoming 
increasingly  apparent 

The  satrage  custom  of  impaling  and  eating  reptiles 
and  unclean  animals  no  longer  exists.  Polygamy  is 
BOW  Ughly  disreputable,  and  is  universally  regarded  not 
ottly  as  sinful,  bat  as  subversive  of  social  interests  and 
iysnlir  happiness;  nor  less  so  are  concubinage  and 
fumal  fioentiousness.  Since  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage by  oussionaries  of  all  denominations  has  been 
Wgpilinfd — which  right  was  conceded  to  dissenters  b 
gmml  by  an  Act  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature 
an  the  Snd  of  December,  1840— the  ceremony  has 
so  common  as  to  be  an  almost  daily  occur- 
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reoce.  .  Out  uf  a  population  of  420,000,  not  fewer 
than  14,840  marriages  have  taken  place  annually  since 
that  period,  being  a  proportion  of  one  in  29;  in- 
deed, eTtrywIiere  marriage  is  now  the  rule,  and  con- 
cubinage the  exception.* 

Their  iileas  of  the  marriage  state  are  entireiy 
changed.  It  is  now  associated  with  everything  vir- 
tuous and  lionourable  in  human  conduct.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  when  a  married  man  is  chaigeil 
with  inconsistency  and  sin  of  any  kind,  that  surprise 
should  be  expressed  on  the  ground  of  his  having  entered 
into  that  relation ;  while  those  who  worthily  discharge 
its  dntiee  and  obligations  are  invariably  regarded  as 
individuals  deserving  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 

In  some  districts,  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
newly-married  pair  return  to  the  plantation  or  a  newly- 
formed  village  are  peculiarly  int«re8ting  ;  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants,  together  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances from  the  neighbourhood,  go  out  to  meet  them 
attired  in  their  best  garments,  and  forming  themselves 
into  two  parallel  lines,  through  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  their  attendants,  pas^  shake  them 
heartily  by  the  band,  and  invoke  a  thousand  blessings 
on  their  union.  In  other  instances,  no  sooner  is  the  ap- 
proach of  the  party  announced  tlian  they  are  immedi- 
ately surroimded,  and  the  ear  is  filled  with  the  clamour 
of  congratulation.  The  first  appearance  of  a  negro  pair 
at  the  House  of  God  after  the  ceremony,  usually  pre- 
sents an  interesting  scene.  "God  bless  yon,  my  wstcr, 
my  broder,  my  friend !  mc  wish  you  much  joy !"  accom- 
panied by  other  external  signs  of  sympathy  which  none 
■  See  Candlcr'a  Joumal,  ]>.  23. 
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but  the  negro  race  can  so  doquently  and  beautifbUy 
expresi*  are  uttered  m  concert  by  multitudes  of  Toicea. 

Nor  are  tbe  principles  by  which  the  conjugal,  pa- 
mtal,  and  filial  relations  are  sustained,  either  imper- 
fectly understood  or  &intly  developed. 

Mutual  harmony  and  tenderness,  every  mild  virtue 
and  soft  endearment,  which  gives  to  home  its  solace  and 
its  charm,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  lovely  exercise  in  many 
a  negro  fiunily.  Comparatively  humble  as  are  their 
thatched  and  mud-walled  cottages,  they  are  associated 
in  tbe  minds  of  their  sable  tenants  with  pleasures 
that  never  cloy,  and  which  leave  neither  stab  nor  sting 
behind.  *^  Many  a  family  presents  a  group  worthy  of 
the  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet*s  song — a  scene  to  ex- 
dle  the  patriot's  hope  and  the  Christian's  joy — a  scene 
which  ministering  spirits  riew  with  high  complacency, 
and  a  living  sanctuary  where  the  promised  presence  of 
the  Saviour  dwells.**  Amidst  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath 
evening,  after  their  return  from  the  House  of  God, 
oAen  b  such  a  fiunily  seen  sitting  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  which  overhang  their  cottage,  engaged  in 
sing;!!^  a  hymn  or  in  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  religious  tracts,  **  none  daring  to  make 
afraid.** 

*  RmbnMOMd  in  kit  bom* 
H*  ilMfM  dM  frufftl  meal  with  ibow  he  Iot«*  ; 
W  idi  Umh  \m  Unm  k«  ilMrai  Um  kMitMt  joj 
or  fhritif  tUnkt  lo  God.** 

A  sorprising  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  man- 
n  and  intercourse  of  the  people  at  large.     They  no 

former  uncouth  address  and  their 
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rallen  afliwct  and  carriage,  but  are  respectful  to  their 
miperiora,  griictfiJ  in  their  lOEumers,  and  social  in  their 
di^xnitions.  They  never  fiiil  to  return  an  act  of  dvil- 
itj  even  to  a  stranger  on  the  public  road,  though  they 
may  be  prnaning  beneath  the  heaviest  bunleus,  and 
seldom  are  they  known  to  offer  an  insult  except  under 
drcumstancee  of  graRt  prDTOCStiim. 

Towards  ench  otlier  they  manifest  a  politeness  and 
Teq>ect  sometimes  approaching  to  estravaganc^.  'Die 
lowest  of  the  pcBsantry  seldom  meet  without  excfaan^ 
log  salutations,  aecompiinied  in  genitral  by  mutual 
ioqairiefl  after  the  health  of  each  other's  families. 
This  practice  b  so  general  that  among  friends  its  ac- 
cidental violation  has  often  led  to  unpleasant  conse* 
quences  when  not  followed  by  an  apology.  Gratitude 
for  favours  received,  respect  for  old  age,  love  of  off- 
spring, generous  compassion  for  the  distressed,  ar- 
dent and  disinterested  friendship,  have,  by  the  most 
prejudiced  writers,  been  universally  acknowledged  to 
he  redeeming  quali^es  of  the  African  character; 
qualities  the  development  of  which  is  daily  becoming 
increasingly  manifest 

However  justly  the  charge  of  indolence  and  impro- 
vidence was  formerly  brought  against  the  peasantry  of 
Jamaica,  it  is  now  no  longer  of  general  application. 

The  term  indolent  can  only  be  applied  to  the  black 
population  in  the  absence  of  remuneratmg  employmeuL 
But  even  then  they  labour  in  their  own  provi^oD 
grounds.  Jamaica  peasants  loitering  along  the  roads, — 
associated  in  groups  in  their  villages  for  the  purpose  of 
idle    gossip, — loun^ng    about    their    residence^ — or 


ipnuihig  thnr  tine  Bud  Booey  st  Uvcna  or  pUoM  of 
■imiUr  ranrt,  ■re  Kkkm  to  be  found. 

On  rHnrning  from  their  daily  Ubour  tbe  men  KlmcMt 
imiliaraly  employ  tbemsdvet  in  cultirstiiig  their  own 
grounds  or  m  improving  their  own  little  freeboldi,  and 
the  women  in  culinwy  and  other  domestic  purpotea 
until  driven  to  their  frugal  repait  and  to  repoae  by 
darfcoeaa  and  Coigue.  As  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  making  allowance  for  the  infioenoe  of  climate, 
DO  peasantry  in  tbe  world  oan  diaplay  more  cbeerfril 
and  penerering  industry.  These  focts  hare  not  only 
1  b)-  misnonariea  and  diaintereited  moi 
»t  the  island,  as  well  as  by  Means.  Gomey, 
<.!aMUcr,  and  other  philanthn^c  and  highly  recpeel- 
•Ue  travrilera,  but  by  the  public  jounial*  of  the 
volooiats  themselves, — jonntala  wbirh  ar«  ooraidered 
the  or^ns  of  the  roost  respectable  portions  both  of  the 
twaniiial  and  agricultural  o 
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,  K   [..i.l'.    A.,    -lie    i:th  of  FvUuarT  of  thd 
ear,  liiu.  .|-.>k.  :  - 

**  TV  ooluny    rvnuiiiu  in  that  i]ui<!seenl  oon^tioB 
which    is  so   bioursblc    to 
pmlifjmg  to  ofaserre,  aa  tbe  r^-^ult  of  I 
thai^  tbe  iiprtim  whkfa  hn- 
eallanl  toofetin,  and  dw  fi>ni 
W»  do  not  rmtllrcl  ever 
•Arts  pot  forth  TnT  the  im 
of  agncahun-  ■•  Iwvc  linru  i 

"  Eteept  *■  111  til.-  *.ii! 


2d6  EVIDENCE  OF  SIR  C.  METCALFE 

eally,  the  state  of  Jamaica  at  present  is  as  farourable 
as  could  lie  dtisircd  by  the  moat  ardent  lorer  of  peace 
and  quiet.  The  planters  are  looking  forward  to  large 
crops,  and  are  cheered  by  the  hope  that  they  wUl  yet 
be  enabled  to  recover  themselves  from  the  almost 
nunoua  elTecte  of  the  late  drought" 

llie  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  from  various 
circumstances  will  be  regarded  as  important  and  ded- 
ove.  It  b  contained  in  a  deqwtcb  to  Lord  Stanley, 
and  read  by  the  Secretary  for' the  Colonies  in  the 
House  of  Commona  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1842. 
Six  years  after  the  pasang  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe's government,  he  said,  "  The  present  condition  of 
the  peasantry  in  Jamaica  is  very  striking.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  any  peasantry  had  so  many  comforts,  or 
so  much  independence.  Their  behaviour  icas  jicaceaWf, 
and  in  some  respects  cheerfiil.  They  were  found  to 
attend  divine  service  in  good  clothes,  many  of  them 
riding  on  horses.  Thei/  sent  their  children  to  sehixi, 
and  jHiid  for  their  schooling,  and  not  only  attended  the 
churches  of  their  different  communities,  but  subucribtd 
for  tlieir  respective  churches.  Their  pietr/  iras  remark- 
able; and  he  was  happy  to  add,  that  in  some  respects 
they  deserved  what  they  had.  They  were  generally 
loell  ordered  and  free  from  crime,  had  mtich  imjtroveit 
in  their  habits,  and  were  constant  in  their  attendance  on 
divine  worship  themselves,  and  in  the  attendance  of 
their  children,  and  were  willing  to  pag  the  expenses." 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Jamaica,  by  J,  J.  Gumey,  Esq.,  will  not 
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inlj  ibnn  an  approprate  oooduaion  to  the  present  chap* 
ter,  bat  at  the  same  time  iUuBtrate  and  confirm  its 
ilatenients : — **  The  imports  of  the  island  are  rapidly 
incmsing  ;  trade  improring  ;  the  towns  thriving ;  new 
Tillages  rising  up  in  every  direction ;  property  much 
enhanced  in  value ;  well-managed  estates  productive 
and  profitable  ;  expenses  of  management  diminished  ; 
short  methods  of  labour  adopted  ;  provisions  cultivated 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  ;  and  the  people,  wherever 
they  are  properly  treated,  industrious,  contented,  and 
gradually  accumulating  wealth.  Above  all,  education 
is  rapidly  spreading ;  the  morals  of  the  conununity 
improving ;  crime  is  in  many  districts  disappearing ; 
and  Cliristianity  asserting  her  sway  with  vastly  aug- 
mented force  over  the  mass  of  the  population.  Cease 
firooi  all  attempts  to  oppose  the  current  of  justice  and 
nervy — remove  every  obstruction  to  the  fiur  and  full 
working  of  freedom — and  the  bud  of  Jamaica's  pros- 
perity, already  fragrant  and  vigorous,  will  soon  burst 
into  a  glorious  flower.*** 

•Sfty  vImI  •Tmird.  till  Pr««doa*t  bsTnly  hnd 
Dvifti'4  to  rrrkat  thit  foraJico  laod, 
11«i  tpicy  fuiiMli  bcrv  thrir  bortlMiit  hmr, 
Aad  tiM  rich  pint  pwfa— ■  iti  natiTt  air, 


•  It  it  dtlifMbl  to  adJ  that  this  iCalv  d  tluiift  eontimin  to  tbt  pr»- 
mm  tMB»;  •  fict  conSn—J  by  tb«  tartiaony  citht  pMHot  Govtiutr, 
ib»  Mm\  of  Klfia,  m  •  fvpljr  to  an  addiow  ywiiilml  to  kim  wIms 
paHbntmf  •  toor  of  tka  Itland,  dattfd  Lucm,  April  ^  1S43>- 
•  I  |»9t  obarrtd  vitli  amdi  gmtiScmtion  the  pwlact  eotdklitj  wludi 
•dbMto  hitwmn  all  claaM  and  dMMwiiiatAont  of  Her  M^arty't  fubiccti 
HI  ika  itimd ;  and,  lar|o  ••  veto  my  rapactationa,  ihtj  Imv«  btfti  tw 
kj  ikt  baaafy  and  fcttOity  oTtbt  eovntry.** 


PUETICAL  ADDRBeS. 

Thu,  roid  uxl  apln*  in  IcM  bTOur'd  fleldlk 
Here  the  full  trul  diviiic  uiibmiia  jitlda ; 
Foi  long  ha  fate  tlic  liapleu  Ulaiid  irqjt, 
Wbriiit  u*pT  hfr  plaiiii  (lie  Hydra  alaf  cry  ■wept; 
From  ihore  to  ih^m  tlie  powiug  runi  tpmd, 
Al.ll  Juiticf  died,  and  Mercy,  rrightn/d,  ttcl. 
Till  Pitciioni  bade  at  Uugth  iheM  horron  ceaM, 
And  cali'd  to  joy^  and  bn>lberiiwid,  and  peace- 
Oh.  think,  Ulc  lunli  of  tlavo,  wiDt  iiuoibett  groan 
III  all  the  pugi  ftmn  >liiiih  yira  ficed  jnor  owo; 
nink  toO)  lale  kuMbmoB,  and  vitfa  pitj  md^ 
Ktv  MillioM  IM  wte  TM  hMFg  Ml!*' 


or  AffticAm.  tM 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

aOAAL  iTATB  AXD  ASnCTB  OF  0OCnTT. 

Difwil  Tribal  ciktnrwm    Ptcqliar 
•r  tbctr  Ami 
f    CtuWir  prsMlM  by  ttw  fnmtA  Slalttr 
of  a  FvMHil  ■• 

•Dd  MT«lk»— DictiMi  oTCrit. 


SarnoK  L — Imported,  u  the  lUres  oiigiiudly  weret 
froM  Mch  m  immeDM  fi^fTtiiyfiit  as  that  of  Africft,  tbo 
regiooi  wheDoe  tbey  were  supplied  esiendiiig  2000  miles 
ftam  aortli  to  south,  and  600  fipom  es«t  to  west,  in- 
habited by  various  utioaa,  diflering  materially  ttam 
each  other  in  driliiation,  religioo,  mannera,  and  cus- 
il  may  be  inferred  that  their  tempers  and  diqM>» 
would  also  vary  according  to  the  drcumstanoes 
of  the  tribe  or  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
moat  distinguished  of  the  tribes  brought  into  the 
wlsoy  wrrp  the  Mandingoes,  the  Foulaha,  and  othcrsi 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Senepl,  the  Gambia,  and  the 
Bio  Grande;  the  Wliidahs,  or  Papaws,  the  Eboe%  the 
faagnrs,  the  Angola^  the  Coromantees,  and  the  Mo- 
from  l^pper  and  Lower  Guinea.  Tlie  Mandin- 
the  Wliidahs,  and  the  Congoes,  are  said^  in 
gumaU  to  hare  been  docile,  dril,  ohliginft  and 
piarwhlf,  in  their  natural  tempen  and  dispositions ; 
h«l  ilfcminsfi  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  but  ill  able 
la  cmdare  the  suflerinp  and  toils  of  slavery.    The 
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Eboes  are  described  as  crafly,  frugal,  disputatiTe,  and 
arancious ;  also  as  haughty,  fierce,  and  stubborn ; 
often  manifosting  a  spirit  of  despondency,  which  not 
unfrequently  urgi^d  them  to  the  commission  of  suicide. 
Many  of  tiie  Angolas  and  Mocoes  are  said  to  hare 
been  caimil>als.  Tlie  Coromanleea,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  ita  ncinity,  are  represented  u 
"  poesesemg  all  the  worst  pasdone  of  which  imbided 
homanity  is  susceptible," — the  tribe  tliat  had  gene- 
rally been  at  the  head  of  all  insnirectionB,  and  the 
original  and  parent  stock  of  the  Maroons :  cliaraeter- 
tstica  which,  it  is  probable,  were  to  a  connderaUe  de- 
gree the  result  of  their  condition,  rather  than  of  their 
nature.  Their  aggregate  character  when  amalga- 
mated into  one  society,  under  the  influence  of  slaTery, 
is  thus  described  by  an  historian  as  the  result  of 
personal  knowledge  and  observation :  —  "In  thrir 
tempers  they  are,  in  general,  irascible,  conceited, 
proud,  indolent,  lascivious,  credulous,  and  very  artfiil- 
They  arc  excellent  dissemblers  and  skilful  flatterere. 
They  possess  good-nature,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
gratitude.  Their  memory  soon  loses  the  traces  of 
favours  conferred  on  them,  but  faithftilly  ret^ns  a 
sense  of  injuries  ;  this  sense  is  so  poignant  that  they 
have  been  known  to  dissemble  their  hatred  for  many 
years  until  an  opportunity  has  presented  of  retaKs' 
tion."  "  A  debasement  of  all  the  mental  faculties, 
and  the  destruction  of  every  honourable  principle," 
says  another  author,  "  seems  to  be  the  never-foiling 
consequence  of  slavery ;  so  that  even  the  most  high- 
spirited  and  courageous  negro  becomes,  after  remain- 
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i^g  a  few  jmn  in  ilaTeryt  cunnings  cowardly*  and,  to 
m  oertnin  degree,  maleirolent.  Tiie  general  dispcMition 
of  tibe  negroes  in  Jamaica,  therefore,  but  to  which 
there  are  tame  exceptions,  may  safely  be  asserted  to 
be  thiaiiih,  laxy,  and  dis«mulating/' 


'Afifttt  t^*  i»  mm  «•«•  hmX*m  4i^Mif  lAarw.'** 

HoM.  Od.,  lib.  17,  V.  332. 


Sktioii  II. — Their  nightly  dances  or  plays,  which 
frequent  and  general,  were  of  a  character  the  most 
They  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  Ibe  most  rude  and  monotonous  music,  composed  of 
iasCniBscnts  of  African  manufiMrture.  The  assembUge 
on  auch  occasions  consisted  of  both  sexes,  who  ranged 
liMaKlTes  in  a  circle  round  a  male  and  female  dancer, 
and  perfiinned  to  the  music  of  their  drums. 

ne  son^  were  sung  by  the  other  females  of  the 
puty ;  one  alternately  singing,  while  her  companions 
nepealed  in  chorus ;  the  singers  and  dancers  observing 
the  exactest  preiisiou  as  to  time  and  measure.  On 
occasicms  the  dance  consisted  of  stamping  the 
aooompanied  by  various  contortions  of  the  body, 
stnuge  and  indecent  attitudes :  4m  others,  the 
of  carh  daiHvr  was  erect,  or  oecasiimally  inclined 
;  the  hands  nearly  united  in  friHit ;  the  elbows 
ixed,  pointing  from  the  t^idcs ;  and  the  lower  extremi* 
being  held  firm,  the  whtJe  person  was  moved  witb- 


•  TW  d»j  uoUmI  vhirb  SrS  mv*  bma  •  tUv* 
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uut  raising  the  feet  from  the  ground.  Making  lb! 
bead  aiid  limbs  fixed  points,  they  writhed  and  tnnietl 
the  body  upon  its  ou^  axis,  slowly  advancing  towanU 
each  otiier,  or  retreating  to  the  outer  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference. Their  approaches  to  each  other,  and  ibf 
attitudes  and  inflexions  in  which  they  were  made,  were 
highly  indecent,  the  performers  being  nearly  nakei 
On  public  holidays,  particidarly  those  of  Christnui. 
which,  in  some  respects,  resembled  the  Roman  feasli 
of  the  Saturnalia,  or  rather  the  wild  festivals  of  Afiira. 
the  scenes  were  oftentimes  too  disgusting  to  be  looked 
upon.  On  such  occ^ons  each  of  the  African  tribes 
upon  the  different  estates  fonued  its^elf  into  a  distiprt 
jjartj.  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Each 
party  had  its  King  or  Queen,  who  was  distinguished  by 
a  mask  of  the  most  hideous  appearance,  and  attired  from 
head  to  foot  in  gaudy  harlequin-like  apparel.  Tbey  pi- 
raded  or  gambolled  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
dancing  to  the  rude  music,  which  was  occasionally 
drowned  by  the  most  hideous  yells  from  the  whole 
party  by  way  of  chorus.  The  following  is  a  spetmnen 
of  the  airs  sung  by  the  negroes  on  such  occasions : — 


In  the  towns,  such  processions  were  preceded  by « 
tall  athletic  man,  attired  in  the  same  grotesque  habili- 
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IB  ■ddition  to  which  he  wore  a  most  hideous 
•nmiounted  by  a  pair  of  ox-horns,  while 
Irani  the  lower  part  of  the  mask  Urge  boar-tusks  pro- 
truded. This  hero  of  the  party  was  called  John 
C3uonii«  after  the  name  of  a  celebrated  African  at  Axim 
on  the  euast  of  Guinea,  with  whom  the  practice  is 
supposed  to  have  originated.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a 
lai|^  wooden  sword  which  he  occasionally  brandished, 
•Econpanying  its  erulutions  by  a  thousand  fimtastic 
fmks.  Several  companions  were  asaooated  with  him 
aa  musicians,  beating  hanjas  and  tomtoms,  blowing 
eow-homs,  shaking  a  hard  round  black  seed,  called 
ladian  shot,  in  a  calabash,  and  scraping  the  bones  of 
M«»«i^U  together,  which,  added  to  the  Tociferations  of 
the  cnmd,  filled  the  air  with  the  most  discordant  sounds. 
They  were  chiefly  followed  by  children  and  disreputable 
woneu,  the  latttT  frequently  supplying  the  performers 
with  intiixicating  drinks.  Being  generally  encouragini, 
tkrj  panuled  the  streets,  and  exhibited  themselves  in 
private  houses,  (or  whole  days  and  nights  successively ; 
in  cunsequciice  of  the  violent  exercise,  the  drunken- 
and  other  exccHses  in  which  they  indulged,  mul- 
titiidca  of  them  annually  frU  a  prey  to  sickness  and 


On  a  New  Year*s  I  lay  sft*  of  young  wimien,  or 
daneing-girU,  often  elegantly  dresseil,  and  distin- 
gttisbed  as  rt-djt  and  blues,  or  acc«>nling  to  the  colour 
of  the  riluind  worn  by  tlicm  as  a  liailge,  went  fivm 
home  to  liouiM*  «f  uliat  were  called  the  respectable  in- 
habitants, and  danced  for  voluntar)'  gifts.  The  ooa- 
4uct  of  all  parties  on  some  of  these  occasioiis  was  dia* 

If  S 


graodbl  to  hnrntmi^,  while  &e  drets  of  eadi  in£n4 
dual  of  the  sets  bong  fomiahed  in  many  cases  b;  h 
owner,  the  pro6t8  of  these  excesses  were  shared  bi 


SscnoN  in. — Th^  jvactices  at  fanerals  were  ob- 
QStural  and  revolting  in  a  lu^  d^ree.  No  Miwr 
did  the  tpint  depart  from  the  body  of  a  relatiTe  <w 
finend,  than  the  moat  wild  and  frantic  ^erticalatiiM 
woe  manifested,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  dnm 
and  the  Bing;ing  of  songs.  When  <m  the  way  wiA  tlw 
corpse  to  interment,  the  bearen,  who  were  often  n- 
toxicated,  practised  the  most  strange  and  ridiculous  ma- 
nceuvrcd.  They  would  sometimes  make  a  sudden  halt, 
put  thi'ir  ears  in  a  listening  attitude  against  the  coffin, 
prutiiiding  that  the  corpse  was  endued  with  the  g^ft  ol 
speech — that  he  was  angrj-  and  required  to  be  ap- 
pi'ased,  gave  instructions  for  a  different  distribution  of 
his  property,  objected  to  his  mode  of  conveyance,  or 
refused  to  proceed  farther  towards  the  place  of  burial 
until  some  debts  due  to  him  were  discharged,  some 
slanderous  imputation  on  his  character  remo\-ed,  some 
theft  confessed,  or  until  they  (the  bearers)  were  pre- 
8cnted  with  renewed  potations  of  mm  :  and  the  more 
effectually  to  delude  the  multitude,  and  thereby  en- 
force their  claims,  to  some  of  which  they  were  often 
ttigated  by  the  chief  mourners,  they  would  pretend 
answer  the  questions  of  the  deceased,  echo  his  re- 
irements,  run  back  with  the  coffin  u]»n  the  proees- 
in,  or  jerk  with  it  from  side  to  side  of  the  road ;  not 
fUifreqoeDtly,  and  under  the  most  tri™l  pretence,  ihey 
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vmdd  leatc  tbe  corpse  at  the  door  or  in  the  bouae  of 
A  deblor  or  oeighbour  inducrimiiiAtely,  and  resist 
frery  importunity  for  its  removal,  until  his  pretended 
demands  were  satisfied. 

(>n  estates  thfse  ceremonies  were  generally  per- 
formed in  a  manner  whidi  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
renilting.  They  took  place  at  night  by  the  light  of 
lorrhem  amidst  drumming,  dancing,  singing,  drunken- 
uern^  and  debaucher}*.  Tie  coffin  was  usually  sup- 
portml  on  the  heads  of  two  bearers,  preceded  by  a 
■an  carrying  a  white  flag,  and  followed  by  the  intosi- 
CBtetl  multitude.  Thi^y  went  to  each  house  of  the 
•rgn>  tillage  ostensibly  to  ^^take  leave,"  but  really  for 
esarticiD  and  fraud.  **  The  following  air/*  says  Mr. 
Bairlay,  **  I  have  hoard  sung  by  the  heathen  slaves  at 
their  funerals  and  pn>bably  African.  To  me  it  ap* 
peareii  i^trikiii^ly  wild  and  im^lancholy,  associated  as 
it  i*  in  my  mind  with  s^uch  reciJlections,  and  heard  for 
tlir  fir»t  tinM*  Kuiig  by  savages  interring  their  dead  at 
tllr  midnight  liour.** 


^  m    •••     ••• •#     •-#•    .«_A. 


M6  Fl'KEBALB. 

The  corpso  being  deposited  in  the  grave  ajid  partially 
covered  with  earth,  the  attendants  completed  the  bu- 
rial (for  a  time)  by  casting  the  earth  behind  them,  to 
prevent  the  deceased  from  following  thein  home.  The 
last  sad  offices  were  usually  closed  by  sacrifices  flf 
fowls  and  other  domestic  "'lals,  whicli  were  torn  to 
pieces  and  scattered  ovc  le  graie.  together  *ith 
copious  libations  of  bl  )ther  ingredients,  aceom- 

panied  at  the  same  time  wiiu  the  most  violent  and  ex- 
travagant external  signs  row  ;  they  stamped  their 
feet,  tore  their  hair,  he  '  breast,  vociferated,  and 
manifested  the  most  '  d  frantic  gesttires.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  party  return  to  the  house  nt 
their  relatives  and  fHends  than  every  sign  of  sadness 
vanished ;  "  the  drums  resounded  with  a  livelier  beat, 
the  song  grew  more  animated,  dancing  and  festivity 
commenced,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery."  Were  the  deceased  a  female,  the  reputed 
husband  for  about  a  month  afterwards  was  negligent  in 
his  person  and  dress.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he 
proceeded  with  some  of  his  friends  to  the  grave  with 
several  articles  of  food,  and  sung  a  aong  congratulating 
the  deceased  on  her  enjoyment  of  complete  happiness. 
This  was  supposed  to  terminate  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions. Each  of  the  party  then  expressed  his  wishes  of 
remembrance  to  his  kindred,  repeated  benedictions  on 
his  family,  promised  soon  to  return  to  them,  repeated 
promises  to  take  care  of  her  children,  and  bade  the 
deceased  an  affectionate  farewell.  An  additional 
quantity  of  earth  was  now  thrown  over  the  grave,  and 
the  party  partook  of  the  repast  they  had  provided,  con- 
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doding  the  ceremony  with  dancing,  singing,  and  voci- 
fcratiuQ,  rpgmrding  death  a^  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
caUmitiet  of  life,  and  a  (Ms^port  to  tlie  never-to-be- 
fagnltra  tceness  of  their  nativity. 

Not  cmly  were  the  negroes  the  subjects  of  great 
fuperrtitiou^  credulity,  but  superstition  itself  in  its 
disigusting  forms  prevailed  among  tliem  to  a  very 
extent.  Dark  and  magical  rites,  numberless 
iDcmnfatioDis  and  barbarous  customs,  were  continually 
prmctised.  The  priiM*i|)al  of  these  were  Obeism, 
Slyalism,  and  Fetistiism  ;  and  such  was  their  influence 
upon  the  general  mind,  that  they  were  accompanied 
bjr  all  tht*  tern>n»  tliat  the  dread  of  a  malignant  being 
aod  the  fear  of  unknown  enl  could  invest  them. 

Obei»m  wa^^  a  sjK*cie:*  of  witchcraft  employtnl  to 
rrreoge  injuries,  (»r  as  a  prf>tection  against  theft,  and 
i#  su  calK*ti  from  ( )bi,  the  tonn,  city,  district,  or  pn)vim'e 
of  Africa  wlifre  it  originattnl.  It  consisttMi  in  placing 
a  ffiell  or  rhann  iK*ar  tbe  cttttage  of  the  individual 
iatmtltnl  to  Ur  bnmglit  under  it.s  influenc(%  or  when 
<leitgiR*<l  to  prevent  tlie  depredations  of  thievi»is  in 
cimi(pieuou.H  |>art  of  the  lious4*  or  on  a  tret* ;  it 
iigiiili<Hl  by  a  calalia>h  or  gounl  containing,  among 
other  ingn*<iii*nt.s  n  ronibiiuition  of  ditfertnit  colounni 
rmgft,  rat*-*  tivtb,   parrot*?*  feathers,   tivid'j*  fii't,   egg- 

IL^  tii^h-Uim^,  Muike'H    tivth,  and    lizanl?*'   tails.* 


*  Amslhrr  part  M  tt*e  «iU  art  waa  Ut  caimt  tiMP  dcsalh  of  tictimt  by 
pm^nmiaug  to  ratrh  tiMFtr  tbadovt,  t>r  bulding  tliriB  tpclUtioutHl,  a« 
vtfkai  *  miMftc  rirrlr.  Hy  tbr  lUrr-Uw  it  WM  punbhabltf  by  timth. 
TV»  ttAUrmiog  is  a  d«<*cr)|iluin  uf  it  a«  fivru  by  a  witiwai  gci  a  tnal  tbal 
%m4  fkm»  MMMT  yt«n  afo  >— 

*  D»  fPQ  ktxuw  tbr  prttuurr  to  br  aii  OU^b  nun  f  Krt, 
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Terror  immediately  seized  the  individual  who  beheld  it, 
and  either  by  resigning  himself  to  despair,  or  by  He 
secret  communication  of  poison,  in  most  cases  de«th 
was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Similar  to  the  in- 
fltieiice  of  this  superstition  was  that  of  their  sofenm 
curses  proBounced  upon  thieves,  but  which  it  would  te 
too  tedious  to  detail. 

Myalism,   as   well  as  Fetishism,  were   conatitnent 
parts  of  Obeisin,  and  included  a  mystery  of  inlquit)' 
which  perhaps  was  never  fully  revealed  to  the  imini- 
tiated.     The  votaries  of  this  art  existed  as  a  fratemiq'     ' 
composed  of  individuals  from  the  surrounding  neigb-  ■ 
hourhood,  who  were  regularly  inducted  into  it  in  ae-  ^ 
cordance  with  certain  demoniacal  forms.   He^  adc^itcd 
every  possible  means  to  increase  thrir  immberB,  and 
proposed,  as  the  advantages  of  membership,  exemption 
from  pain  and  premature  death  ;  from  death,  especiaDf 
as  deugned  by  white  men  ;  or  certain  recovery  firmn 
its  influence  when  life  waa  actually  extinct.     It  was 
understood  to  counteract  the  efect  of  Obeism,  btit  ms 
often  much  more  demoralizing  and  &tal  in  its  resoHa. 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  was  usually  deno- 
minated Doctor,  by  violent  and  excessive  dancing,  as 

Em,  Mana,  ihadov-calcber  true. 
What  do  fOu  mean  b;  shadow.otcberf 

Him  heb  coffin — [a  little  coffin  *sa  ban  produced] — hii  Mt  fi>  calak 
dtm  (badow. 
What  ibadow  do  jm  UHaii  f 
Wben  bim  Mt  Obob  for  •omebody  him  calcb  dcm  diadoir,  and  tea 

III  natuR  wa«  thai  ^phicallj  eipUined  to  a  gentleman  bj  «  Mgn 
whom  be  interrogaled  mpecting  it ! — "If  jou  want  what  core  it  can,  if 
yoa  wsal  what  kill  it  kill,  maaa." 
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veil  as  by  the  use  of  ]N)ifionoti8  drugs,  deprived  his 
nrtimit  of  «eii8ibility,  and  apparently  of  life :  and  when« 
b}  the  lue  of  nHnlicinal  herlis,  he  had  rt*9tortMl  them  to 
their  fiimier  eoiidition,  prt*ten<ie<i  tliat  he  had  done  so 
by  extrarting  pi4\*t*i>  of  gla^  bottle,  snakes,  and  other 
Obeah  ingredit^iits  and  n*ptiles  from  their  skin.  ^  A 
iiurK*uIotis  cure  was  hen*hy  sufipoMHl  to  have  Iteen 
rdiHtrd*  «ih1  rtmtrilmtions  were  lihemllv  awanletl  to 
ihf  mjigi<*ian :  S4*Idom,  however,  did  tht*  constitution  of 
the  pntiimt  riTtivfr  fmni  the  effects  of  the  experiment. 
A  ftrw  vears  ^imv  thrn*  was  scanvlv  an  instate  which 
dill  nt>t  cimtaiu  a  priest  or  prit*st«*ss  of  this  deadly  art, 
oic  did  tht*n*  ap|N*ar  to  In*  a  single  negn)  whost*  mind 
was  iMJt  ninn*  or  K*>s  under  its  influemv. 

11h*  nn'un>>tanc<*s  attending  tlic  Fetish  oatli,  whirh 
«ai  a  ph*dgt*  of  'uniolahlc  s(vn*sy,  and  usually  ailminis- 
X^ml  pn'\ioiL-ly  to  insumn'tions  <»r  imlividual  niunli'rs, 
«ai»  tf-rrihle.  BIimmI  wib^  drawn  fntm  each  indivichial 
«*f  tho  |>art\  pn*?M'nt ;  this  was  niix«Ml  with  prave-^lirt 
aivl  puii|M»wder  in  a  howl,  and  was  {lartaken  of  hy  each 
tofli^iiiiial  in  the  M»<*n*t  as  a  ratification  (»f  hin  ^^in- 
crritv. 


SwTiox  IV.— Ill  general  U»th  sexes  wen*  much 
Aii.iK-t«*il  to  dnnikenncjis.  Hie  African  jianMit  even 
hnMight  up  his*  childnMi  to  this  di^tnictive  vicv  from 
tbi'ir  i'«rli«'?*t  infancy,  nhih*  nurso  adminiMentl  rum 

. .  •airfr.iiif  thu  th**  Myil  !>^ !«»  Iia*1  citrtrfnl  a  auike  fiom  ihr 
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to  in&nto  as  soon  as  they  were  boriL  Id  ioiiis 
the  practice  of  drinldDg  ardent  MfiAU  waa  as  maA 
diBtmgoished  for  its  filthiness  and  eoonoiiiy,  as  it  wm 
fbr  its  moral  tarjMtnde,  a  single  dram  ben^oAeo  made 
to  gratify  ihe  taste  otu,  wbole  &mily. 

To  swearing  they  were  awfully  addicted.  Not  only 
did  they  profime  the  sacred  name  of  God  is  comncn 
conversation  or  in  the  fury  of  malignant  passioB^  but 
whenever  they  were  afiBcted  or  sustained  any  lots  in 
the  produce  of  their  grounds  by  unpropitioiis  seasons 
or  any  awful  visitation  of  Divine  Provic^oe.  Onall 
such  occasions  did  they  accuse  the  IKvine  Being  of 
partiality,  and  lifl  up  their  voices  against  him  in  blas- 
phemy. Games  of  hazard  with  the  dice,  and  gambling 
of  almost  every  description,  together  with  codL*fi^t- 
ing,  and  various  gymnastic  games,  were  almost  uni- 
versal. 

Moral  honesty,  or  a  conscientious  regard  to  tmtii, 
was  not  only  unknown,  but  unlooked  for ;  no  one  ex- 
pected his  neighbour  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to  be  upright 
in  his  dealings,  any  further  than  suited  his  convenience 
or  interest;  even  parents  educated  their  children  in 
all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  fraud,  and  perfidy. 
"  Which  way  did  Fox  run  ?"  said  an  overseer  to  a 
negro  boy,  when  in  pursuit  of  a  slave  who  had  escaped 
from  punishment.  The  boy  pointed  to  a  thidLet  in 
which  the  fugitive  had  eluded  the  grasp  of  his  pur- 
suer. On  returning  home  the  overseer  was  attracted 
by  the  shrieks  of  a  child  under  severe  punishment,  and 
which  proceeded  from  the  negro  village.  Curiosity 
urged  him  to  the  spot,  and  on  looking  through  the 


CTtmcei  of  a  negro  baU  he  mw  the  boy  to  whom  be 
kii  jttil  ■iHniiiJ  hiMerilf  suspended  by  bis  beels, 
ttsd  ■MMMug  beneath  the  heayy  chsstisfmfPt 
oo  hnn  by  bis  mother^  who  repeated,  during 
the  ifltaraJs  of  the  strokes,  ^  Nest  time  bodora  ax  you 
irinrhside  negerrun,  you  tell  him  me  noknow,  massa." 
IW  oyascei  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  put  the  boy  to 
the  lest  afterwards,  but  could  nerer  get  the  truth  from 
hfau  ngaiB.  From  these  causes  many,  as  they  grew 
npi,  were  nnaUe  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  fidse- 
in  the  cnmmnn  occurrences  of  life.  Truth, 
was  designated  in  n^ro  parlance  **  telling 
to  bockra.*'  A  boy  belongii^  to  an  estate-school 
up  a  school-fellow  to  his  teadier  for  punish- 
oo  the  charge  of  his  hairing  *^  told  a  lie  upon 
^  \\\mX  lie  did  be  tell  about  youT'  said  the 
^  Him  tell  driber  me  no  tun  out  to  work  a 
^  On  inrestigation  it  was  found  that  the 
was  true,  but  the  plaintiff  persisted  in  his  suit 
in  spite  of  all  the  reasoning  of  the  teacher,  and  thought 
was  done  him  because  the  defendant  was  not 
and  punished;  a  feeling  in  which  all  the 
boys  of  the  school,  many  of  whom  had  assisted 
bringing  the  accused  forward,  deeply  sympathised, 
it  was  dilikrult  to  obtain  a  correct  answer  from 
oo  the  most  triiing  subjects.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
that  under  these  and  other  circumstances  they 
not  fear  an  oath.  Many,  indeed,  had  an  idea 
afslse  oath  oo  ''  buckrams  book,'*  the  BiUe,  would 
It  nttsoded  by  disastrous  coosequencea,  but  protected 
aniBst  diem  by  ffflnrftlii^g  a  small  piece 
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of  nlrar  coin — a  broken  rial— in  their  mouths  u  » 
charm.  By  multitudes,  howevpr,  the  meet  solesa 
oaths  were  no  mnnr  regarded  than  a  commrai  dedm- 
tion.  Thus,  as  one  of  fhi'  demoraliang  eflerts  rf 
slavery,  the  whole  jKipuIaliou  may  he  said  to  "  haw 
gone  astray  from  the  birth,  speaking  lies." 

With  this  depltiralile  lack  of  integrity  and  moral 
prnidplo,  added  to  the  drcumstances  of  rfieir  servile 
condition,  it  may  be  suppneed  that  tiufi  was  prominenl 
in  tbciT  cataloiiue  of  sins.  TTieir  viewB  of  theft  wwi; 
vtTV  simiiar  to  those  which  they  entertained  with 
m;xn]  to  fiibehood.  Depredations  on  the  property  c^ 
sn  i'«iicr  wfiv  (Hni^idered  justifiable  —  rrimn  only 
when  committed  among  themselves.  Of  this  the  fol- 
Icwins  anecdote  is  an  illustration  : — "  Me  don't  tief 
»itin,"  said  a  negro  who  was  detected  by  an  overseer 
in  the  very  act  of  stealing  sugar — again  and  again 
pn>testing  his  innocence.  'MMiat  do  you  mean,  sir? 
haven't  you  got  the  stolen  property  now  in  your  pos- 
j(«sion  ?"  "  But  me  don't  tief  it,  me  only  take  it, 
0)iijj4u"  "  \V'hat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  **  As 
jUQitr  belongs  to  massa,  and  myself  belongs  to  massa, 
it  all  dc  same  ting — dat  make  me  tell  massa  me  don't 
it;  me  only, take  it,"  "What  do  you  call 
then  ?"  "  When  me  broke  into  broder  house 
id,  and  take  away  him  ting,  den  me  tief, 

ape  the  miseries  of  slavery,  as  well  as  from  a 

they  would  then  return  to  their  own 

[ain  with  their  kindred  beneath  the 

tree,  suicide  was  awiiilly   pre- 
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taloBt  hdccd  at  one  period  to  such  an  extent  was 
thb  crinie  oommhted,  that  to  counteract  its  influence 
die  legitlatiire  enacted  a  law  that  every  one  guilty  of 
it  AmM  be  hung  in  chains  on  the  public  roads  till 
derourrd  by  birds  of  prey. 


Sficnox  V. — It   is  time,  however,   to  portray  a 
brigbtcr  scene,  and  to  awaken  sympathies  of  a  higher 
Older.  From  causes  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  this  state  of 
society,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been 
■ost  astofushingly  improved.   That  cunning,  craft,  and 
lospirion — thoee  dark  passions  and  savage  dispositions 
hejbre  deKribed  as  characteristioi  of  the  negro,  if  ever 
nl  in  the  di'gree  in  which  they  are  attributed  to 
now  giving  pUce  to  a  noble,  manly,  and 
iadrpcndent,  yet  patii*nt  and  submissive  spirit.     They 
feci  ihemselvtm  to  be  men,  ami  not,  as  they  had 
taught  to  believe,  without  any  more  claim  to 
that  distinction  than  the  lieasts  which  perish.     What- 
ever of  truth  there  might  imcc  have  baen  in  the  repre- 
pTLMiously  given  of  their  tempers  and  dia- 
it  no  longer  applies  to  them  as  a   body. 
%ldiough  the  subjects  of  ardent  passions  and  feelings, 
t  is  allowed  by  cv«'r}'  disinterestinl  obsen'cr  that  a 
ducilc.  kincl-h«*art4*d,  and  generous  people  can 
ly  In*  found.     Hdwcvtnr  justly  or  otlM*rwiiie  they 
ly  bavt*  Unii  fiirmerly  chargi*alilc  with  ingratitude, 
■brrleas  caM*s  have  occurriHl   in  which,   towards 
who  have  n*allv  Uvn  tlK»ir  friends  and  lienc- 
gratitude  has  been  found  to  be  both 
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^^nl  ^d  uwMt.  as  vas  ittUi^^  crinced  dd 
lkr^f«tw»«f  Lot4  :^^a^  Sr  Liood  Smidi 
ftflB  Ac  idh^    TW  lili  lift  afctA  cf  the  latter 

c  at  the  hoar  of  dsT-lveBk  in  the  mormng,  some 
liiltdrT^*  ot  pctsoM  had  wlWteJ  full  two  botirs  yrv- 
noddy ;  and  at  IntffKt  En  o'clod:,  when  he  stqipe^ 
into  his  caim^,  thtrc  could  not  ba^^  been  Ipss  than 
2O0O  presmt.  Ther  were  eollected  priocipally  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nwd  aka^  whidi  hu  ExceUency  bad 
to  paM  fron  tbeaqtiare. 

.At  the  head  of  Thi?  nxnamse  mass  was  a  large 
banner  stretched  across  the  street,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Pixir  Man's  Friend  and 
Protector,"  whilst  other?,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  We 
Moarn  the  Departtuv  of  our  Governor,"  and  similar 
devices,  were  rarionslv  distributed  throaghont  the  IJM. 

TTie  feelings  of  regret  and  reneration  universal!^ 
expressed  on  tbe  af^»t«ch  of  his  Excellency  were 
overpowering,  aid  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficullj' 
that  he  and  his  attendants  resisted  the  general  deter- 
mination to  conTey  him  back  again,  all  being  appa- 
rently resolved  that  be  should  not  leave  them.  For  a 
considerable  ^stance  the  whole  ma^  hung  upon  the 
carriage,  or  ran  beside  it,  until  ready  to  faint  mtb 
fatigue,  uttering  lamentations  and  invoking  blessing 
on  his  head.  Mothers  in  almost  every  instance  ex- 
tnUted  their  infents  as  trophies — trophies  of  the  blesa- 
t  and  advantages  of  freedom.  Exclusively  of  the 
e  thus  congregated  in  the  town,  the  road  lead- 
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ii^  to  the  place  of  embftrkatkm,  which  extended  a 
fftanoe  of  tis  miles,  was  thronged  with  people. 

Ittterenting  and  aflecting«  however,  an  was  the  acene 
alrvndy  heheld«  that  exhilnted  on  the  arrival  of  the 
pramaon  at  Port  Henderson  was  doubly  sa  Added 
Id  the  nunbiT  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  colours  ponr^ 
ing  into  the  village  along  the  roads  as  fiur  as  the  eye 
oould  reach,  an  immense  number,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  in  fkH*p  mourning,  or  wore  black  riband  in  some 
eonspicuous  part  of  their  dress,  had  drawn  themselves 
vp  in  two  parallel  lines  at  the  entrance,  and  as  Sir 
Lionel  and  his  roriege  had  proceeded  to  the  middle  of 
the  lines  the  whole  mass  surrounded  them,  and  de- 
claring that  their  **  Governor  and  friend  *'  should  not 
leave  them,  liegan  to  eflect  thinr  purpose,  by  taking 
the  hflrM*s  frvm  tlic  carriage  to  draw  him  hack  again 
to  the  seat  of  government.  This  determination  being 
at  l«*ngth  overruled,  they  then  insisted  on  drawing 
him  to  the  hearh«  as  the  last  art  of  kindm*ss  they  i*ould 
him.  To  avoid  this,  probably  from  the  excite* 
it  might  occasion,  the  veti*ran  alighteil  from  his 
carriage,  intending  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

,\lc  was  in  a  momimt  Mim>uiided  l>y  the  multitude, 
whose  lamentations  and  othiT  expressions  of  sorrow  at 
his  departure  no  roropl«*tely  overcame  him  and  several 
of  his  attendants  that  they  seemetl  scam4y  able  to 
As  an  evi^h^nce,  indec«l,  if  any  wen*  want- 
that  the  hero  of  a  hundred  liattlcs  hail  still  a 
alive  t«>  sympathy,  his  d«fp  emotion  at  length 
ffoled  itself  by  a  tomnit  of  tcan*.  The  effi*ct  of  this 
as  may  be  supposed,  irresistible— (a  veteran  war- 
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nor  ID  tears !) — and  the  whole  mass  seemed  to  cat^ 
the  contagion.  At  the  same  time  the  assembled  mul- 
titnde,  now  greatly  augmented,  had  formed  themselres 
around  him  as  an  impenetrable  barrier,  as  thuuj^ 
determined  he  should  not  advance.  After  some  ex- 
poetiUatJon  and  entreaty  the  ma^  gave  way,  and  all 
moved  on  together  to  the  beach,  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  sorrow  of  a.  funeral  procession,  in  which  some 
great  benefactor  was  the  object  of  regret.  Arriving 
at  the  water's  edge  the  scene  became  affecting  beyond 
all  description.  Tlic  sobs  of  the  multitude,  liitberto 
half-stidled,  now  burst  forth  like  a  torrent ;  and  from 
the  noble-minded  object  of  all  this  affection  downwards, 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  which  included  several 
officers  and  civilians  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
colony,  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen.  As  the 
boat  receded  from  the  shore  Sir  Lionel  rallied  suffi- 
ciently to  bow  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and  cries  and 
lamentations,  intermingled  with  invocations,  followed 
him  nntil  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

Seldom  has  the  eye  witnessed  a  more  affecting  scene, 
and  certainly  never  did  a  more  popular  Governor  quit 
the  shores  of  Jamaica, 

No  people  can  exhibit  greater  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, or  more  that  is  endearing  in  the  various  relation- 
ships of  life,  than  do  our  black  and  coloured  brethren. 
Their  character  b  distinguished  by  some  features  un- 
usually amiable ;  by  a  pecuhar  warmth  of  the  social 
affections,  and  by  a  close  adherence  to  all  the  ties  of 
kindred, 
filial  dutifulness  and  attachment  are  remarkable 
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',  and  • 
•rifca  ia  a  w»j  peeduriy  toocfaii^. 

**  What  kind  of  a  wonan  wa«  yoar  mother  ?"  Mid  a 
Jiwi  ■iiitM  mne  jean  ago  in  a  fiuiuliar  mood  to* 
Im  Aftican  boy  wbom  be  bad  piin:faa§ed.  The  boy'* 
hmt  writhed  botealb  the  anociatiom  it  awakened. 
*  Ctmm,  t^  me,"  nid  (he  while  man,  wbo  r^iarded 
Ihe  Uaek  man  aa  a  brute  only  fit  to  be  inmdted, 
"What  kind  ofa  woman  was  ihe?— Was  she  taD?— 
Wm  Am  thin  ?— Wat  the  old  ?— Was  she  beautiAU  r 
l\e  boy  lifted  up  his  glistening  eyes,  and  at  farokcB 
■eeeola  «id,  **  How  cooU  a  modier  bat  be  beaatifiil 
is  the  eyes  of  ber  duld !"  Mstcmal  tendernea 
Kandy  admits  of  an  excvptiaii.  and  cases  of  infan^M-MJ* 
ve  unkDown.  lewder,  daring  his  joDniey  in  Africa, 
ftcqaently  met  with  "  motben  who  earned  aboat 
Aeir  penons  little  wooden  images  of  their  deceased 
iiifcnlB,  to  whose  lips  they  presented  ■  portiaa  of  food 
■hentnu  thry  partook  of  it  tbemselTes.  and  nothii^ 
eoald  ntdocc  them  to  part  with  these  inanimate  me- 


In  no  part  of  the  world  ran  traTcUing  be  aceom- 
ffijiwl  with  greater  pcnooal  safoty  than  in  Jamaica. 
t  at  robbery  or  murder  on  the  lughway  is 
r  erer  heard  oC     It  is  rustooisry   to   tran) 
h  the  interior  of  the  eountry,  and  that  generally 
t  any  defcnsiTc  weapons,  during  any  part  of  the 


b  tUs  the  antbor  speaks  from  experience,  baring 
toaTcOed  through  the  settlements  of  the  hUA.  popula- 
te fa  the  interior, — by  their  housea  along  the  pi 
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roads,  or  ecattered  amidst  the  frightful  solitudes  of 
imperrioQs  forests  and  isolated  gleus,  at  all  hours  of 
the  nigfat,  att4.iided  only  by  a  guide,  and  never  bad 
any  snspit-ioii^  awakened  by  the  appearance  of  a  blacli 
or  (xdoured  man.  Even  dwelling-houses  in  the  country 
are  but  rarely  bolted  or  locked  at  night.  A  white 
mendicant  was  scarcely  ever  turned  from  the  hut  of  a 
negro  nnpitied  or  unrelieved,  or  a  fatigued  and  half- 
fiuniebed  traveller  unrc&eshed. 

No  women  in  the  world  can  possess  more  of  genuine 
!  than  the  black  females  of  Jjimaica.  To  a 
r  arrested  by  sickness  on  the  road,  and  unable 
to  proceed,  none  would  more  tenderly  act  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  If  benighted,  no  more  friendly 
voice  could  invite  them  to  a  shelter  Ull  the  mormng 
dawn  appeared — no  face  could  beam  with  greater  ten- 
demesa  and  hospitality,  and  no  generosity  could  be 
more  abundantly  displayed  in  providing  for  his  rcfre^- 
ment  and  repose. 

Once,  when  passing  through  a  Maroon  town,  parched 
with  thirst  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  writer  called 
at  one  of  their  huts,  and  requested  a  draught  of  water, 
and  he  will  never  forget  the  tenderness  and  compassion 
with  which  he  was  surveyed  by  the  inmates,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  sprang  forward  to  hold  his  horse, 
or  the  eloquence  with  which  they  lu^d  him  into  their 
clean  and  comfortable  apartment.  Such  was  the  plea- 
sure which  his  acquiescence  afforded  them,  that  it  waa 
with  difficulty  he  could  deter  the  family  from  endea- 
vouring to  lay  almost  the  whole  village  under  contri- 
bution for  his  refreshment.     Having  a  long  journey 
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bdofv  him,  he  mnainod  bat  a  few  mimitety  and  de» 
parted  amidst  their  loud  and  repeated  benedictioiii. 

On  ancither  occasion,  when  travelling  among  the 
Bomitaiiii,  the  author  was  attacked  with  ferer ;  and  the 
lymptoms  increasing,  so  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
proceed,  he  turned  his  hone's  head  towards  a  decent- 
looking  revidence,  which  he  soon  found  was  occupied 
bj  a  family  of  colour.  Here  he  was  recognised ;  and 
in  angel  could  Marccly  have  been  more  welcome.  The 
boose  was  c^ieerlesM ;  hut  he  was  put  in  the  best  apart- 
ment ;  the  cleanest  and  best  covering  the  cottage  oouU 
Uhrd  was  spread  for  his  repose ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  neighbouriuxxl  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
■ets  of  kindm^iw  fc»r  his  n'oovery.  Some  gathered  me- 
dicinal herbs ;  others  were  sent  in  different  directions 
tat  medicinal  ingredients;  and  while  scmie  prepared 
them,  others  applie<l  leavcsji  to  his  oppressed  and  burning 
I — the  seat  of  the  dinmler.  (>n  his  restoration  to 
(for  ho  had  been  ddirioujiy,  the  patient  found 
*lt  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd ;  some  of 
were  pityiug  him,  some  expressing  their  hopes 
ikat  MisMni  wuuld  not  bear  of  it,  and  others  praying 
nmestly  for  his  restoration. 

The  writer  has  s4*art*«*ly  ever  lieen  in  such  cirtnun- 
rtaaecs  without  thinking  i»f  the  eulogium  jironounccd  on 
dbe  finnalc  sex  by  Mungo  Park,  railed  forth  by  the  kind- 
■BM  of  the  African  female,  in  th«»  little  Bamharra  cot- 
tage near  Si*gi> ;  or  the  still  mon*  Ix^autiful  and  scnti- 
mcolal  one  of  Ledyanrs : — **  I  ha^e  alwa)'s  remarktHt** 
mjrs  the  latter,  '*  that  women  in  all  countries  are  civil, 
tender,  and  humane. ...  To  a  woman,  whether 
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civilized  or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in  tlie 
langnage  of  decency  and  friendship  withoat  rem»ing 
a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  Wilh  man  it  has  often 
been  otherwise.  In  wandering  through  the  barren 
plains  of  inhos-pitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Swe- 
den and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  PiDland, 
nnprinciplcd  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  re^onsof 
tiie  wandering  Tartar — if  hungry,  diy,  cx>Id.  wet,  or 
sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me ;  and  to 
add  to  this  virtue  (so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  be- 
nevolence), their  actions  have  been  j>erfomied  in  fo 
free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank 
the  sweetest  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarsest 
morsel,  with  a  double  relish," 

Scenes  of  dissipation  and  the  midnight  revel  are  now 
comparatively  unknown  in  the  island.  Throughout  whole 
districts,  where  such  practices  were  common,  scarcely 
a  drum  or  other  rough  instrument  of  music  is  heard 
throughout  the  year.  The  frantic  orgies  and  Baccha- 
nalian festivities  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  confined  now  almost  exclusively  to  the 
towns,  where  they  are  secretly  encouraged ;  but  even 
here  they  are  becoming  increasingly  unpopular,  and 
will  be  speedily  extinct.  The  processions  on  snch 
occasions  are  now  few,  and  composed  of  the  lowest 
and  most  disreputable  of  the  people,  chiefly  from  the 
country,  whose  puerilities  excite  the  disgust  of  the 
intelligent,  and  the  ridicule  of  children. 

The  absurd  ceremonies  and  disgusting  scenes  prac- 
tised and  beheld  at  fiinerals  are  now  generally  discon- 
tinued both   in   town   and   country.     They  are  also 
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attmded  to  during  the  day^  and  that  ncariy  in  accord- 
ante  with  ririliied  ciutom. 

To  relicTc  the  tolitarinefla  of  indindual  watching, 
and  to  calm  their  tnmbled  spirit,  it  in  customary  in 
iDott  cases  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  sit  up 
with  the  corpse  on  the  night  previous  to  interment ; 
but  the  hours  are  usually  spent — not  in  rioting  and 
dnmkenneiu,  n<»t  in  frantic  mirth  and  revelry — but  in 
religious  convenuition  and  prayer.  It  is  still  usual  to 
sing  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  songs  are  the  songs  of 
Zion,  and  tlie  dirge  is  in  unison  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  event  Instead  of  the  riotous,  and  in  ever}'  way 
rrvolting  spe(*ta(*U*s  formerly  exhibited  in  following 
the  coqwc  to  the  grave,  more  orderly  deportment  on 
such  occasions  is  n<it  discovered  in  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  thi*  wcirld ;  whilst  the  succeeding  obsequies 
are  regarded  with  a  soK*mnity  of  fetOing  on  thi*  part  of 
the  spectators,  and  are  accompanied  by  such  ex[in*s- 
•Mms  of  sulMlu(*d  and  reverential  sorrow  by  the  be- 
fTAved,  as  seldom  fail  to  render  the  scene  d(>eply 
solemn  ami  impresMi^e. 

As  a  contrast  to  the*  manner  in  which  fimerahi  were 
finierly  ctmtlucted  in  the  rural  districts,  it  may  not 
be  unint4*rt-sting  to  give  the  following  specimi*n,  in 
wUch  the  author  was  personally  concerm*d.  It  was  in 
a  negro  vilUge  on  an  estate.  Some  time  lieforc  he 
reacbe«l  tht*  sp(»t,  his  ear  was  saluted  by  tlu*  soumls  of 
a  soft  and  plaintivi*  air;  and  on  turning  an  angle 
rooiid  a  clump  uf  cociia-nut  trt*«*m  lie  found  aliout  fifty 
chiefly  females,  decently  dressed,  sitting  in 
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front  of  one  of  the  cottages,  beneath  a  abed  construct^ 
for  the  occasion,  covered  orar  with  leaves  of  the  plan- 
tain tree.  They  were  singing  a  hjinn  from  I>r.  Rip- 
pon's  selection.  After  a  little  conversation  with  them, 
the  minister  entered  the  hut  to  see  the  deceased.  The 
coffin,  the  sliroud,  and  other  niiiiendagcs,  were  plain  and 
neat ;  and  in  nutliing  did  i  usages  differ  frum  those 
practised  in  this  country,  '"'f  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  deceased  was  laid  out  lis  best  suit  of  clothes — 
a  custom  which  is  com  mong  all  classes  in  the 

West  Indies. 

Everything  being  announced  as  ready  by  the  leader 
of  the  class  to  which  the  deceased  had  belonged,  and 
who,  as  was  usual,  superintended  the  arrangem^its 
gratuitously,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men  decently  dressed.  The  writer  placed  him- 
self at  its  head,  and  was  followed  by  the  procession 
to  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  rendered  eonspicuoas  by 
rude  monumental  piles  of  brick — it  was  the  family 
burial-place.  The  last  sad  offices  being  performed, 
the  immediate  relatives  of  the  departed  were  assisted 
to  the  side  of  the  grave  to  cast  a  last  look  at  the 
coffin,  -over  which  they  uttered  a  few  audible  lamenta- 
tions, and  vented  their  feelings  in  a  shower  of  tears, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  spectators. 

The  grave  being  filled  up,  the  procession  withdrew 
in  nearly  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it  had  ad- 
vanced. The  conductor  of  the  ceremony  then  re-ai- 
tered  the  cottage,  and  after  partaking  of  a  piece  of 
cake  handed  him  by  au  aged  African  female,  on  ■ 


A*  a  ftirtber  pixMif  of  tbe  progKH  whkh  dn  negroai 
tmn  aude  in  dnlimtioo  {*ai  ix  the  illtutntioa  cf 
vkicfc  tbew  partiaUan  are  introduced),  it  may  be  re- 
MrffH  that  the  tpell  of  Obeian  and  iti  kindred  abo- 
■hwtioM  ia  hn^eo,  and  the  enchantinent  diMolved. 
Ib  mmm  diitricti,  it  ii  true,  Mjalim  baa  Roently  re- 
virad ;  but  it  bat  been  owing  to  the  abeence  of  a  Uv 
Mwe  the  abngatioa  of  tbe  Slave  Act,  b;  wUcfa  the 
pvpetraten  ocnld  be  poniabed,  togetber  vitn  tbe  di^K 
eshiea  aad  npendTcneM,  in  many  dittricti,  at  procww 
■g  frvp&r  medical  adrice  and  aid.  'Hiu  the  Mjal- 
■iB,  having  moit  of  then  been  employed  in  ■t*°~*'"T 
«M  tbe  Btk  in  the  boepitala  of  eatatea,  and  thereby  ae- 
^■Bed  aome  knowledge  of  medicine,  have,  ainoe  the 
abaBtion  of  alavery,  aet  up  aa  medical  men ;  and,  in 
airfar  to  imreaae  their  influence,  and,  i  laianim  iilli. 
ttair  jn'aa,  have  called  lo  their  aid  the  myaleiiea  of 
Ihia  aboninable  auperatitioo ;  in  many  caaea  aocon^ 
yfiafaiag  their  purpoaea  by  vioiemet  aa  well  aa  by  terror. 
TW  Bore  eftrtually  to  delude  the  multitude,  tbe 
irima  of  thia  deadly  art,  now  that  religion  haa  be- 
ttmt  geoeral,  have  incorporated  with  it  a  reU^oai 
phiiuliigj.  togethrr  with  aome  of  the  rehgioai  oIh 
Mrvaaeea  of  the  moat  popular  denooiinatioaB,  and  thna 


M«daEly  and  (ear*  of  many  c^  whom  better  thii^  bad 
htm  capected.  Thcae  ctrcunatanoea  have  arouaed  the 
•MTgiaa  of  the  ■uaaiooarJei  to  an  expoaore  of  the  lya- 
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tern ;  as  also  tlie  civil  authorities  to  the  puiudkment 
of  the  offenders  wlien  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  law ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  period  it  may  be 
hoped  but  few  vestiges  of  the  auperstitioa  will  re- 
main. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  intemperance  is 
not  now  the  besetting  sin  oi  the  lower  cIass<--3  ia  Ja- 
maiea.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  bj 
black  teachers,  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  was 
made  a  term  of  communion — and  tliis  preriously  to  the 
existence  of  temperance  and  total-abstinence  societiea: 
80  that  even  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  intemperate 
habile  liad  been  abandoned  by  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population.  A\'ithin  the  last  two  years  many  small 
public-houses  have  been  established  in  different  jarts 
of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  apprehended  that  the 
vice  would  revive.  In  some  districts  these  fears  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  degree,  realized ;  but  in  others 
they  have  been  coimteracted  by  the  influence  of  total 
abstinence  societies.  Of  all  the  particiilara  in  which 
perhaps  the  least  improvement  is  perceptible  is  that  of 
a  conscientious  regard  to  truth  and  honesty  in  com- 
mercial transactions.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  to 
hold  up  these  as  vices  injurious  to  society  and  hateAiI 
to  God,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  atill  rery 
prevalent.  Multitudes  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  re- 
sort to  almost  any  artifice  by  which  their  gains  may  be 
increased.  In  negociating  with  a  negro  for  an  article 
he  exhibits  for  sale,  a  person  may  at  any  6me  offer  huo 
less  than  one-third  of  his  demand,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  incurnng  his  displeasure.     Nor  are 
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theiM*  n*mart»  ltii«  applioablo  to  hundred:)  of  tnult*:$uien 
of  higlier  pri'teiisioii^s  and  a  fain*r  tfkin. 

Tht*  violation  of  the  thinl  c<»niniandnient  ia  now  sel- 
dom hi*anl«  hut  under  eireuiu^taneeH  of  vioU*net*  and 
paMii<»n,  antl  m^anvl)  ever  in  the  puhlie  8trtH»ts  without 
exriting  the  <Ty  of  »hame  from  the  |)ai^'rs*-hj" :  whiL^t 
even  falm^hiMMl  and  di»honeitt}'  are  gradiuill}'  yielding 
to  the  light  t)f  truth  and  the  force  of  principle.     Bur- 
gUrit*3»  an*  jwiid  tt»  N*  more  frequent  tlian  formerly  ; 
but  th<»m»  liavc  Ikvu  chiefly  |R'qM»trat4Hl  hy  a  few  lilie- 
rmted  t*«in\ict*i  and  other  notoriou^s  (»(fenden$.    Although 
rver)  trifling  infraction  of  tlie  law  (contrary  to  fiirmer 
OAagi*  I  i>  now  puhliclv  known  and  puni.«hiHl,  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  siTimus  oflfenani  fnmi  the  calemlar  of 
the  cfmrtj^  of  quarter-si*s^i(»n.H  luiil  aj^ize«  and  gaoU 
often  di>titute  <»f  pnM»ners,  .-in'  sufficient  and  pal|»able 
etideiK^e!*  of  the  giMUTal  dt*ert»aiH*  of  crime.     IXum^iitic 
imanb^  an*  lieginning  tt»  U*  eminently  trm*tw<»rthy  ; 
and,  when   pn>}MTl\    tn^atiHl  and  confided  in,  do  not 
miTer  I)\  a  n)m|MiriMm  w  ith  the  gri*at  bulk  of  the  Mime 
ciaai^  in  KngUnd.     In  nuniUTkw^  cam^si  they  an*  de- 
volt*<Ily  attaibtHl  to  their  enipl(»yers  antl  their  families 
and  majiife^t  a  c«in4^*n)  for  their  inten>t.H  almost  un- 
parmlleleil  in  the  aniuil>  of  human  hi>t(»ry  ;  watching 
tbrm  b\  day  and   night  in  >icknt>ji;  and   in  times  of 
iUoger  ha/iinling  their  li\e>  for  the  prntii'tion  of  their 
periling  and  pr«»iMTty.     Suicitle  i?*  imw  M*anvly  heanl 
ofthnmgbout  tiic  length  and  breadth  4»f  the  land.     In 
ftm*  n*:!>|Kvt   i.<*  HM*iet\  aihancing  ti>  that  high  moral 
Mamianl  whirii  i«  fixed  in  the  gn*at  (lirii^tian  cinU\ 
It  i*  truly  gratifying  to  add  tliat  the  »t*ntimentj)  of 
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the  country  at  large  are  m  delightful  harmony 
these   obsenrations,    as   is  eWdent   by   the   following 
Extracts  from  recent  numbers  of  the  *  Momiug  Jottr- 
nal:' — 

"St.  Thtmat-in-ifa-VaU,  Auffust,  1842. 
"  A  Court  of  Quarter-BP«ions  was  held  at  Rodney- 
hall  on  the  8th  instai  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  chur> 

"  The  Chairman  addressed  the  Grand  Jury  brieflj. 
remarking  upon  the  bgbt  state  of  the  calendar,  wluch 
contained  no  cases  of  unusual  importance.  A  fe» 
cases  wliicli  had  l(un  over  from  last  Coort  were  dis- 
posed of;  after  which,  there  being  no  bills,  the  Grand 
Jury  were  discharged,  and  the  Court  adjourned." 

"  Kingston,  March  22,  1843- 
"  Improvement  in  the  Times. 
"  Our  readers  will  be  surprised,  and  we  doubt  not 
pleased,  to  learn  that  for  the  last  five  days  not  a  smgle 
prisoner  has  been  taken  up  and  committed  to  the  cage 
of  this  city  \  We  record  this  fact  with  great  pleasure, 
as  we  believe  such  a  circumstance  never  occurred  ance 
the  building  of  the  city." 

It  b  worthy  of  remark  that  St,  Thomas-in-the-Vale, 
the  parish  to  which  the  first  of  these  extracts  refero, 
contjuns  a  population  of  11,000  of  recently^enihui- 
cfaised  peasantry,  who,  during  the  operation  of  the  bjs- 
tems  of  slavery  and  apprenticeship,  were  considered 
the  most  ignorant,  demoralized,  and  refractory  of  anj 
on  the  island. 
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CIUPTER  XV. 

IBLIOIOD8    STATE. 

•VT.  l^A*«BlDHtilBl>M«r  IWifiMntlMkbnddaniv  (h*  bn 

ftmih     UiJUij     IhHuiitkim    Hiitoquit  oonnptid  Otimiumtj 
liti  I     -  af  IpMcanl  anJ  8ap»tftic«i  Timfcm     r»ii1iw  if 
*>^W^fc     P—rityofPUe»rfB.dipiw»WaAip(of  Umm 
(Iwij     Tlwii  ■Aiimiihli  Opiniaa  apnand  la  ftftiiwt»l» 
^  iMttwtMi  and  C(Bt«iiB  ^  lb*  SUn*— Opinkn  if  IdiM 


ET.  IL— Alriral  rf 


«M>  if  A*  Sdibalb— Niwbx  d 
M^hi  rf  HMimrin— OfM  trtMiw  ^  Rdifn— TilUfa 
tti^lli  AttwHiin  •>  Plwa  rf  Woiriup— A*tn|i  Bim  ti  A» 
b^  Ca^n^bov— Niwibv  of  H»<MiMi  of  4II  Dmnum- 

•vt.  ni.- 

Cfc»*iiinilD— iii1iini«rfChrMtiMa,iBJnpiptt«fl»qniwm 


^kri  W  BifliM  CkardM  U  ocw  tiw* ;  m  soa  rMf— Tiki  N 
^kri  M  tLftm  Md  Walrrai  CkvcW  dun^  tk  hM  ina^ 

gfciw  I. — For  upwards  oT  a  hmidred  yean  after 
a  became  an  appendage  of  tbc  Britiab  Crown, 
ely  an  dkn  waa  made  to  initruct  the  ilaTct  m 
~h*  gnat  doctrinea  and  duties  of  Ckrittiamty ;  and 
in  1696,  at  tbc  inttance  of  the  mother 
ry,  an  Art  was  paswd  by  the  local  Legislature, 
9% 
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**  directing^'  that  all  slave-owners  should  instnut  fliar 
negroes,  and  have  them  baptized,  ^*  when  fit  finr  ity**  it 
is  evident,  from  the  very  terms  in  which  the  Ad  wis 
expressed,  that  it  was  deigned  to  be,  as  it  afterwaidi 
proved,  a  dead  letter — a  mere  political  mancBEiifn^ 
intended  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  parent  state 
m  the  management  of  tiie  slaves. 

In  answer  to  certain  inquiries  made  by  Parliament 
in  1790,  as  to  the  actual  state  of  religions  instructica 
in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Wedderbum  replied — "  There  are  t 
few  properties  on  which  there  are  Moravian  parsons; 
but  in  general  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  reli^ous 
instruction."  The  same  testimony  was  borne,  at  the 
same  time,  by  Mr.  Fuller,  agent,  of  Jamaica,  and  two 
others,  who,  when  asked,  '^  What  religious  instructions 
are  there  for  the  negro  slaves?"  answered,  "We know 
of  none  such  in  Jamaica." 

"  When  I  first  landed  in  Jamaica,"  says  Dr.  Coke, 
which  was  in  1789,  "  tiie  form  of  godliness  was  hardly 
visible ;  and  its  power,  except  in  some  few  solitary  in- 
stances,  was  totally  unknown.  Iniquity  prevailed  in 
all  its  forms.  Both  whites  and  blacks,  to  the  number 
of  between  300,000  and  400,000,  were  evidentiy  living 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  The 
language  of  the  Apostle  seemed  strikingly  descriptive 
of  their  entire  depravity: — "  There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one ;  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is 
none  that  seeketh  after  God.  Their  throats  are  an 
open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongue  they  have  used  de- 
ceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips ;  their  feet 
are  swift  to  shed  blood,  and  the  way  of  peace  they 
have  not  known." 
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**  A«  to  MnAog  mamiamnim  ainaag  thrai,"  rafening 
!■  OM  flf  Ika  AMeu  tribes  mmI  .Mr.  K<l».tfdi,  the 
btaiw  of  Jaiuioi,  in  Ini  pUce  id  thp  IIodm  of 
CammuBt,  n  179A,  **  1  tfrak  from  m)-  own  knowledge 
whn  1  My  tlHU  tbqr  •!«  qimibBb,  and  Out.  imtnd 
«f  biHlag  to  m  ouawnaiy,  the;  would  certdinly  oof 


C2 


UmAv  Mcb  drcnnurtmciM  tbc  reKgimu  >ut«.'  of  tbe 
riMkn  ntut  have  biwD  dcftlorablc.     It  idbj 


tj  nid  that  d«riuK»  comfd  tite  land, 
^■liiiiii  the  people.    And  if  roc  ny  of 


ia  ita  nidM,  U  only  lerved  u»  render 
dukaeM  rtiD  more  niililr — man 
riMi^  to  ednbit  tlu*  tDdvoiu  sbaminBtioiu  beneath 


Jfnl  of  the  nrgnwi  'ppnr  to  hsTp  puuc^iied  tome 
jtim  uf  A  Supnine  Bnng ;  ihinigh,  likr  nil  iin>:iTiUaed 
itiuo^  their  iiicM  it'f  the  IVity  wim  nt7  lonfiued 
From  thp  frnjucncy  of  Mnlqiuke*, 
ad  tomadoe*,  when  tbe  «)eD>cnl>  wenwd 
their  dotmrtion,  they  wwkuim)  withliis 
'  all  ifae  bnee  pudons  and  atlrihutos  if  a  vin- 
mortal,  llcocc  thrir  Jevotioa 
t  of  gratitude,  but  of  temr. 
baa  of  tbrm  werv  Papiat*:  totnc  pntfnwt-dly  be- 
■■gad  to  the  f^ophtic  tw  AbywinUn  chun.-lM>H ;  Mme 
ttrr  MohanuaMUna  ;  Mme  Polytheiala  an<I  Atbetata : 
Ml  nuM  uf  tbrm  idolater* — voraUpper*  of  tbe  ran 
id  leuuo.  of  Uie  o(v*a,  o(  tbi-  mt-kt,  of  fotiiit^uu  and 
«•,  ti  loAy  treea,  and  imagea  of  Tariona  forma  and 
mmam.     Their  idolatry,  too,  was  of  the  bMeat 
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general  and  excessive,  as  was  strikingly  evinced  on 
tbe  departures  of  Lord  Sligo  and  Sir  Lionel  Snuth 
from  tbe  island.  The  following  sketch  of  the  latter 
event  irill  doubtless  prove  interesting. 

Although  Sir  Lionel  was  to  leave  the  vice-regal 
retddence  at  the  hour  of  day-hreak  in  the  morning,  some 
himdredB  of  persons  had  collected  fiill  two  hours  pre- 
Tionflly ;  and  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  when  he  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2000  present.  They  were  collected  prindpally  at  the 
entrance  of  the  road  along  which  hia  Excellency  had 
to  pass  from  the  square. 

At  the  head  of  this  immense  mass  was  a  large 
banner  stretched  across  the  street,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  and 
Protector,"  whilst  others,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  AVe 
Mourn  the  Departure  of  our  Governor,"  and  similar 
devices,  were  variously  distributed  throughout  the  line. 

The  feelings  of  regret  and  veneration  universally 
expressed  on  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  were 
overpowering,  alhd  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  and  his  attendants  resisted  the  general  deter- 
mination to  convey  him  back  again,  all  being  appa- 
rently resolved  that  he  should  not  leave  them.  For  a 
considerable  distance  the  whole  mass  hung  upon  the 
carriage,  or  ran  beside  it,  until  ready  to  feint  with 
fetigue,  uttering  lamentations  and  invoking  blessings 
on  his  head.  Mothers  in  almost  every  instance  ex- 
hibited their  infants  as  trophies — trophies  of  the  bless- 
ings and  advantages  of  freedom.  Exclusively  of  the 
multitude  thus  congregated  id  the  town,  the  road  lead- 
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fe  II;   rbe  Bapd^t  id  die 


[  to  lliar 

I  fldfc  oBr  ia  imiaDoo  ^ 
•  «rdK  ^mmmijlbrj  Magdalene^ 
Tim  ^mi  BKtliod  of  its  ap- 
j^ksitfoii  ««  by  po(BB  it  B«»  Ac  pofan  of  tbe  hand, 
hhA  nrUibg  H  m  Ae  bead  «f  tbe  faiaait ;  tbe  tata, 
(tf  (iiUm,  »in(mig  aone  £tn  dariiig  the  opention, 
lit'iii^  joiii«:(l  in  lond  choms  bv  aD  wbo  assembled  to 
wilfii-M  ihi:  wmrmony. 

'Ilir  i(irtii(;iiw.'  and  temporal  interests  of  these  de- 
ImiInI  Hint  ili'liiiling  men  increased  in  proponioa  to  tbe 
iitiiiitH  r  I'f  llii'ir  converts  ;  and,  most  of  them  being 
fii'ii  iiii'fi,  till;  duties  of  their  assumed  vocation  were 
iiii'Bt  iitxidniiusly  performed.  They  u^uallv  led  a 
wttrtili'ririg  life,  travelling  h\  night  to  avoid  apprehcn- 
kIiiii.  Wherever  they  Umk  up  their  residence  for  a 
■cniuin,  they  i-ouiiuuiutiiliil  their  instructions  from 
Uiiim-  to  Ih>iisi'.  and,  with  «  gravity  and  importance 
which  they  knew  weU  Ih>w  to  assume,  coofii-med  their 
(IiKciples  in  the  faith.  (>u  the  lisit  of  one  of  these 
impostors  to  a  new  ueighKnirlHKxl,  his  inquiry  at  eadi 
house  was  whether  any  jmiyiug  persons  resided  there ; 
i  on  meetmg  with  a  negative  he  immediately  began 
Den  his  commLwion.  If  listened  to  with  attenti<m, 
treated  with  respect  and  h^ispitality,  he  lifted  up 
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lii  iHUHk  and  eyes,  and  excUimed,  ^  Peace  be  to  this 
li^  oo  die  contrary,  be  was  treated  witb  indif- 
and  iniah,  be  ibook  off  the  dost  from  bb  feet 
aa  a  leitimony  agamst  tbem. 
TlMae  mCUnated  men  profened  a  firm  belief  in 
,  andt  like  the  Romisb  priests,  pretended  an 
iitb  the  destinies  of  the  deceased.  Tbus, 
as  iamufies  being  made  of  tbeir  teadiers  by  sonriving 
wiatiffa  or  friends,  the  uxufinrm  reply  was  tbat  **  they 
vanld  go  and  dream  abont  it,  and  give  the  required 
on  the  morrow.^  It  scarcely  need  be 
diat  this  question  involred  in  it  sereral  condi- 
and  diat  the  reply  was  uKMre  or  less  in  accordance 
widi  the  widies  of  the  applicant 

Dreams  and  visions  constituted  fundamental  articles 
af  dieir  creed.  Some  supernatural  revelations  were 
as  indiqKnsable  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  their  community.  CamUdates  were 
nqjoired,  indeed,  to  dream  a  certain  number  of  dreams 
hsiac  diey  were  received  to  membership,  the  subjects 
af  wUdi  were  given  them  by  their  teachers. 

The  meetings  of  this  fraternity  were  frequently  pro- 
through  nearly  half  the  night.    The  priests  en- 
oo  their  followers  the  duty  of  fitting  one  or  two 
dsryi  in  the  week,  and  encouraged  a  weekly  meeting  at 
nAtn*  houses,  alternately,  to  drink  **hot  water** 
af  white  tea-cups  (the  whole  of  the  tea-table  para- 
corresponding),  which  they  designated  by 
and  inappropriate  epithet  of  **  breaking  the 
To  sodi  a  deplorable  extent  did  they  carry 
aapeislilioos  practices,  and  sodi  was  the  degree 

II  & 
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general  and  excessive,  as  was  strikingly  evinced  on 
the  departures  of  Lord  Sligo  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
from  the  island.  The  following  sketch  of  the  latter 
event  wiD  doubtless  prove  interesting. 

Although  Sir  Lionel  was  to  leave  the  vice-regal 
readeoce  at  the  hour  of  day-break  in  the  morning,  some 
hundreds  nf  persons  had  collected  full  two  hours  pre- 
fionsly ;  and  at  half-pa^t  five  o'clock,  when  he  stepped 
into  lus  carriage,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2000  present.  They  were  collected  principally  at  the 
entrance  of  the  road  along  which  his  Excellency  bad 
to  pass  from  the  square. 

At  the  head  of  this  immense  mass  was  a  lai^ 
banner  stretched  across  the  street,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  and 
Protector,"  whilst  others,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  AVe 
Mourn  the  Departure  of  our  Governor,"  and  similar 
devices,  were  variously  distributed  throughout  the  line. 

The  feelings  of  regret  and  veneration  universally 
expressed  on  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  were 
overpowering,  aid  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  and  his  attendants  resisted  the  general  deter- 
mination to  convey  him  hack  again,  all  being  appa- 
rently resolved  that  he  should  not  leave  them.  For  a 
considerable  distance  the  whole  mass  himg  upon  the 
carriage,  or  ran  beside  it,  until  ready  to  faint  with 
fatigue,  uttering  lamentations  and  invoking  blessings 
on  his  head.  Mothers  in  almost  every  instance  ex- 
hibited their  infants  as  trophies — trophies  of  the  bless- 
ings and  advantages  of  freedom.  Exclusively  of  the 
multitade  thus  congregated  in  the  town,  the  road  lead- 
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general  and  excessive,  as  was  strikJngly  evinced  on 
the  departures  of  Lord  Sligo  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
from  the  island.  The  following  sketch  of  the  latter 
event  will  doubtless  prove  interesting. 

Although  Sir  Lionel  was  to  leave  the  \ice-regal 
reeidence  at  the  hour  of  day-break  in  the  morning,  some 
hundreds  of  persons  had  collected  fidl  two  hours  pre- 
rioosly ;  and  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  when  he  stepped 
into  lu8  carriage,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
8000  present.  They  were  collected  principally  at  the 
entraiice  of  the  road  along  which  his  Excellency  had 
to  pass  bom  the  st^uare. 

At  the  head  of  this  immense  mass  was  a  large 
banner  stretched  across  the  street,  hearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  and 
Protector,"  whilst  others,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  We 
Mourn  the  Departure  of  our  Governor,"  and  similar 
devices,  were  variously  distributed  throughout  the  line. 

The  feelings  of  regret  and  veneration  universally 
expressed  on  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  were 
overpowering,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  and  his  attendants  resisted  the  general  deter- 
mination to  convey  him  back  again,  all  being  appa- 
rently resolved  that  he  should  not  leave  them.  For  a 
considerable  distance  the  whole  mass  hung  upon  the 
carriage,  or  ran  beside  it,  until  ready  to  faint  wilJi 
fatigue,  uttering  lamentations  and  invoking  blessings 
on  his  head.  Mothers  in  almost  every  instance  ex- 
hibited their  infants  as  trophies — trophies  of  the  bless- 
ings and  advantages  of  freedom.  Exclusively  of  the 
multitude  thus  congregated  in  the  town,  the  road  lead- 
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permit  me  to  visit ;  but  I  hare  not  been  able  to  obtain 
die  consent  of  more  than  two  of  them." 

Tbs  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East  agrees  with 
Uie  rererend  gentlemim  whose  authority  is  just  cited. 
"  The  fiict  is,  in  respect  to  slaves  in  general,  that 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  so  verj 
limited  that  they  can  derive  little  or  no  advan- 
t^^  from  their  attendance  at  church.  They  are  so 
coDMnous  of  this  defect,  that  when  I  go  to  church  for 
the  express  purpose  of  catechisiug  tliem,  very  few  will 
attend,  and  not  one  of  these  will  utter  a  word  but  what 
has  been  put  into  hia  moutli.  IIow  then,  it  may  be 
said,  are  twenty-six  thousand  slaves  (the  number  in  this 
parish)  to  be  instructed  ?  The  subject  haa  frequently 
engaged  my  thoughts,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  other 
mode  than  this :  let  the  young  creolc  slaves  be  taught 
to  speak  and  read,  and  at  the  same  time  be  instructed 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  public 
schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  ;  and 
let  them  communicate  what  instruction  they  have  re- 
ceived in  their  own  way  to  their  African  brethren,  to 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  white  people  to  make  them- 
selves understood." 

From  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  this  latter  paragraph,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes  to  Christianity  was  generally 
considered  impossible,  "  a  hopeless  task,"  "  a  wild 
and  ridiculous  theory."  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  is 
their  general  inappetency  to  become  converts,  together 
with  their  barbarous  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
English  language,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  un- 
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danUnding  and  reAsoDiiig  upon  what  is  said  to  them, 
that  it  would  foil  the  most  lealous  cndcavoun.'*  Says 
; — ^^  If  it  were  possible  to  convert  the  African 
to  (Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
probably  succeed  better  than  any  other  sect,**  assign- 
ing  as  a  rpason,  the  influence  which  pageantry  and  show 
ever  exerts  over  the  untutored  mind.  *^  Among  a  host 
of  similar  testimonies,**  says  Long,  ^*  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ilogbes,  a  cltTg}inan  in  Jamaica,  supports  the  same 
eooclnsicm.  *  To  bring  them,*  says  he,  *  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  (liri«tian  religion  is  umloubtedly  a  great 
and  good  design,  in  the  intention  laudable,  and  in  spe« 
enlatioo  easy ;  yet  I  UOieve,  for  reasons  too  tedious  to 
be  mentinne<i,  that  the  diflkulties  atti*nding  it  an%  and 
I  am  persuaded  eviT  will  bi>,  insurmountable.*  ** 


Section  II. — Such  was  the  moral  and  n>ligious  state 
of  the  black  |>npulation«  and  such  tht*  opinions  enter* 
tained  with  ni>gant  to  the  im|Missihility  of  thinr  conver* 
Bioo  to  God  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  {leriod, 
and  such,  in  all  prol»ability,  would  they  have  remained 
to  the  pn*»c*nt  hour,  had  it  not  Iiet*n  for  the  eflbris  of 
-ies  from  other  religious  denominatiotu*.  Hie 
of  these*  m*ere  the  Moravians,  who,  in  17M,  ap- 
poiDted  **  nn»tlM*r  (*aries  and  twootlMT  misbioiiaries  to 
Jamaica,  in  complianct*  with  the  wi>hc*s  of  some  pro- 
piihois  in  (me  fif  the  country  [NU-ishes.**  In  17H2, 
Mr.  George  Linle,  a  black  man,  the  slave  of  a  British 
oAeer,  and  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
ia  Georg^  b  the  United  States,  was  brought  over  by 
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his  master  to  Kingston,  accompanied  by  bis  wife  and 
family.  He  was  shortly  followed  by  several  members 
of  Lis  church,  among  whom  were  Moses  Baker,  and 
Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Robinson.  By  some  providential 
occurrences  Mr.  Lisle  was  led  to  exercise  his  ministry 
in  Kingston  and  its  environs,  in  which  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  above-named  brethren. 

The  Wesleyans  began  their  operations  in  Jamaica 
in  1789,  under  Dr.  Coke,  who,  after  preaching  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island,  originated  a  permanent  station 
in  the  same  populous  city,  over  which  he  appointed  Mr. 
Hammct.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  island  in  1813.  Their  first  mis- 
sionary was  Mr.  John  Rowe,  who  was  sent  to  co- 
operate with  Moses  Baker,  at  a  station  called  Ram- 
stead,  near  Falmouth,  to  which  part  of  the  bland  the 
latter  had  been  removed. 

Great  anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  coloured  and 
black  people  generally  to  bear  the  Gospel,  and  thou- 
sands, hearing,  believed  to  the  saving  of  their  souls- 
Owing,  however,  to  the  violent  opposition  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  successive  enactment  of  laws  in- 
tended to  counteract  their  efforts,  the  labours  of  these 
servants  of  God  were  often  suspended,  and  their  flocks 
scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  About  the 
year  1815,  the  drooping  spirits  of  both  ministers  and 
people  began  again  to  revive.  His  Majesty  in  Council 
had  repeatedly  disallowed  the  persecuting  laws  of  the 
colonists,  and  otherwise  discountenanced  their  proceed- 
ings, as  the  result  of  which  open  hostility  began  some- 
what to  abate.   Accordingly,  in  December  of  that  year, 
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Mr.  Shipman,  Wesleyan  mimionary,  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  authoritictf  to  preacli,  although  not  until  after 
tCTeral  uwucrcwful  attempts. 

The  cha|iel  in  Kingintont  which  had  botMi  cIomhI  for 
•ereral  year^  was  now  nMipcnod.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  spirit  of  hearing  hail  so  greatly  increased 
that  anothi*r  chapi^l  in  c*onnection  with  the  same  body 
of  (liristiaiis  was  o|K*ntHl  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
and  one  also  at  Mont(*go  Ray.  In  the  meantime  two 
more  misnonarit*s  with  their  wives  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Baptist  Missionar}*  Society,  Messrs.  Compere 
and  (*oultart.  wIm)  were  ac(*om|»anied  by  two  pious 
artisans,  Messrs.  Tripp  and  Thurston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (\»m|H*n^  landed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1H1(>,  and  pniceedi^d  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Old  IlarlMHir  Bay,  (nmi  which  tht*y  scmhi  after 
mnon**!  Id  Kingston.  In  a  few  months  they  quitted 
the  island  for  America,  and  were  sucx^hhIimI  at  Kingston 
b}'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (\iultart.  (,\*ssatifm  fnmx  o]mmi  Imis- 
tility  still  c«Mitinuing,  the  |MNir  iNHiple  fl(H*ktHl  to  the 
bouses  of  Cifid  in  iiH*n*ahing  numtiers,  and  mterated 
their  entn*aties  tliat  mon*  missionaries  might  tie  wnt 
to  them.  Tlie  4*iimmittivs  (if  the  diiti*rent  S4N*ieti(*s  in 
gnglatwi^  act*f)nling  to  their  ability,  res|MimIed  to  the 
appeal.  The  numU*r  of  mi.*«sionnrii*s  was  then*fore, 
from  time  to  time,  incn*as4Ml,  {mi  tluit  in  the  year  1824 
there  wen>  four  Moravian  stations,  «Nrupi(*<l  by  an 
equal  numlNT  of  miN»ionari(*s ;  eight  missionaries  and 
stations  lN*Ionging  to  the  W(H.lc*yan  Mis^ionar}'  SK*iety, 
and  fi«e  stati<ms  »u|M*rintendt*iI  l»\  an  (*«{ual  numU'r  of 
wiasionaries  of  the  !fai|>tiitt  Mii^ionarv  Society.     Tlieir 
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labours  were  now  diatributed  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  the  country,  and  increasingly  interesting 
and  important  atatements  being  continually  tranamittetl 
to  the  societies  at  home,  agents  were  succesavely  mul- 
tiplied, churches  were  planted,  and  thousands  saxingly 
converted.  At  various  periods  during  the  existence 
of  slavery  the  dormant  spirit  of  pcraecution  revived, 
and  sometimes  with  an  energy  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  missions.  But  in  every 
instance  did  the  overruling  hand  of  God  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object.  The  tide  of  knowledge 
and  religion  had  begun  to  flow,  and  utterly  in  vaia  wa^ 
every  attempt  to  impede  its  onward  progress.  A  new  era 
had  dawned  upon  Jamaica,  and  a  change  was  gradually 
taking  place,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  about  twenty 
years,  has  produced  results  probably  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  country.  It  rccals  to  our  remembrance 
the  events  of  apostolic  timesi  when  superstition  burnt 
her  books  on  the  altar  of  truth,  when  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  fell,  and  the  throne  of  Satan  trembled.  It 
resembled  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Judea, 
where,  when  the  Jewish  priests  rejected  him  who  came 
to  them  with  life  and  immortality,  "  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly."  Completely  verified  was 
the  prediction — "  a  people  whom  I  have  not  known 
shall  serve  me,  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  me  they  shall 
obey  me,  and  the  strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto 
me."*  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and 
prevailed."  t 

From  the  hold  which  superstition  had  obtained  upon 

■  P«al[iiniiL,43,44.  t  Actixli.,  SO. 
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tbf>  minU  of  tbr  pcop)<%  it  is  but  nalnr&l  tji  suppOM 
thai  it*  tTAitii-xlu'n  winili]  W  ifxtniDi'ly  diffiruH,  H 
vaU  mt  ■  wort  of  time.  It  hu,  however,  relaxed  and 
diipiwred,  in  proportion  to  tbe  meaoa  iriuch  hava 
been  employHL  Fifteen  or  twenty  yeart  ago,  in  • 
legro  boiying-gronnd,  at  no  great  distance  frmn  tbe 
•atfaor'i  rendence  in  Spanish  Town,  there  waa  icaroely 
•  fpvn  that  did  not  exhibit  bom  two  to  fonr  mddj 
cafred  nsagea ;  and  it  was  a  conuuoo  custom,  tna 
fat  eoii^aratiTely  reqiectable  peraona  annuaUy  to 
■Irev  Ae  rode  tombs  with  which  it  abounded  wiA 
viawls,  and  to  poor  upon  them  Ubatioos  of  wine  and 
yood,  as  ofierings  to  their  supposed  dJrimtiea.  Snd 
pracboea  hare  long  been  discondnned,  and  were  any 
to  adopt  them  at  the  pvsent  day  it  would  affix  to  thor 
ckanclen  a  stigma  whidi  would  almost  exclude  them 
from  the  pale  of  society.  In  tbe  towns  and  districta, 
whan  tbe  means  of  moral  and  religious  instmctioD 
ban  been  regularly  aflbrded,  and  that  throughout  a 
aariea  of  yean,  very  few  restign  of  the  ancient  saper- 
alitka  remain  in  any  fonn.  like  every  other  speciea 
of  nsposture,  superstition  has  its  feundation  in  igno- 
I— ea,  and  in  proportion  to  tbe  diSunoa  of  smoh/  terip- 
Imrmi  k^mUge  will  tbe  spell  be  broken,  and  tbe  en- 
chaatasent  be  disaoWed.  Idolatry,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  entinly  abolished.  So  tittle  rererenoe 
do  fanner  deidra  now  inspire  that  a  short  tisw 
MBS  the  aotbor  found  an  idol  on  tbe  public  road. 
The  appearaooe  of  such  an  obJMt  three  years  ago,  in 
toA  a  place,  would  have  created  tbe  utmost  terror 
and  alarm  ifaraogbout  the  neif^bonrbood,  hot  it  was 
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now  either  passed  by   entirelj  unheeded,  or  eliatcd 
only  contempt  or  sallies  of  nit  from  the  beholders." 

Ingtead  of  the  public  carnivals  and  the  riotous  anit 
obscene  processions  in  the  Streets  once  so  comnton 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  sacred  day  may  now  be  said  tn 
be  generally  hallowed.  The  Sunday  markets  are  uni- 
versally abolished,  and  the  appropriate  duties  aad 
engagements  of  the  Sabbath  are  more  extensively  and 
properly  observed  than  even  in  England.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  thousands,  both  young  and  old,  clothL-J 
in  clean  and  neat  apparel,  are  seen  thronging  the 
streets  and  roads  to  and  from  the  house  of  God  au! 
the  Sabbath -schools.  Such  a  scene  would  be  delight- 
ful under  any  circumstances,  but  the  more  so  from  the 
perfect  contrast  it  presents  to  those  so  lately  witnessed. 
The  throngs  which  sometimes  issue  from  some  of  the 
larger  places  of  worship  in  the  towns  arc  so  great  as 
to  render  the  streets  in  their  neighbourhood  almost 
impassable.  The  whole  population,  both  of  the  towD 
and  suburbs,  seems  to  be  in  motion,  and  when  going 
in  one  direction,  resembles  a  torrent  carrying  every- 
thing before  it ;  those  who  are  married  exhibiting  tie 
truly  civilized  and  social  spectacle  of  walking  arm  b 
arm ; — a  fact,  the  narration  of  which,  though  in  Eng- 
land it  may  excite  a  smile,  is  here  noticed  on  account 
of  its  comparative  novelty  among  a  people  who  were 

*  A  black  femalt,  aflcr  eyeing  il  inUntly.  thui  •aliloquiied : — "Ah, 
poor  boy^  dat  de  way  dem  aorve  you  no  f  Trov  you  way  now  dera  no 
Traill  for  you  agidn  ?  Wbut  make  you  no  trouble  dem  now  like  ■  beTo 
timet  Ab!  since  light  come  we  tt  you  bin  make  we  too  much  fool, 
poor  ling !  ligbt  bad  ling  Tor  you.      V'ou  110  get  notin  for  njun  (Ml) 
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lately  9unk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and 
iin.  Such  a  transformation  in  the  maimers  and  a|>- 
piuiranct*  of  the  p*»ople  eould,  a  few  years  ago,  scarct»Iy 
have  bet*n  imaginiHl  l>y  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
then  existing  state  of  so(*iety. 

The  numU*r  of  placts  of  worship  is  greatly  multi- 
plied. There  an»  now,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated, 
upwards  of  fifty  n*gular  churt*hes  and  chapels  of  ease  ; 
about  eleven  Moravian  chapi'ls;  two  large  cha|K*ls  of 
the  (liurch  of  Scotland  ;  twelve  in  connexion  witli  the 
2>cottish  MiAsionar}'  S)ciety ;  eleven  b(*Ionging  to  the 
Li]od<in  Society  ;  four  or  five  in  connexion  with  Ame- 
rirmn  (  ongn^gationalists  ;  eight  or  nine  witli  native 
Baptists ;  seven  or  eight  with  the  (l)un*h  Missionary 
Society  ;  upwanis  of  fifty  with  the  Wesleyan  ;  seven 
or  eight  with  the  ^^^*^leyan  Ass4»i*iation ;  and  aliout 
sixty  with  tht*  Ba|>ti2it  Mis^ionar}*  S<K*iety  :  making  a 
tiilal  of  two  liundrt*tl  and  twenty-six  n*gular  plaix^  of 
wiir4iip.  Besides  tliCM*,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
Baptist  denomination,  are  sulnirdinate  stations  at 
which  dirint*  worship  is  n*gularly  |N*rfonniHl  in  private 
bouses^  in  tcm|iorar}  [daces  cnvtinl  for  the  |niq»os<% 
or  in  negn>  huts,  not  to  mention  the  fnH}uenc)  with 
wfaicii  ftenicv  L*  ronducte<l  out  of  doors,  lH.*neatli  tlte 
•bade  of  tnMv<  ami  in  tcm|>onir)'  slit*<ls.  Tlie  whole 
oumbiT  of  placid  at  Hhich  the  G(t^|N*l  is  (Kxaj^ionally 
or  BMire  regularly  preaclunl  by  n»gular  mini.'«ter« 
cannot,  <»n  tin*  lnHc>t  calculation,  U*  estimated  at  le^s 
than  thn*«*  huinlrtMl. 

Not  onK  luiit  n*ligion  found  its  «ay  into  alnio.<*t 
eter)  town  aiul  village  of  im|M>rtan(V  in  the  inland, 
but,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  the  majority  of 
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the  (States  and  other  larger  proptrtm.  As  soon  as  its 
sacred  influence  begins  to  be  felt  on  a  property  or  in 
a  new  toHiiship,  the  first  work  of  the  converts  is  to  add 
to  their  clusters  of  cottages  a  house  for  God.  Ttus  'a 
done  not  merely  for  their  own  spirituul  advantage,  but 
with  an  especial  reference  to  that  of  their  neighbours 
and  friends.  Some  of  these  houses  will  hold  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  and  three  hundred  b- 
dividuals,  and  are  fitted  up  witli  benches  and  other 
conveniences  similar  to  regular  places  of  worship. 
Here  an  individual  of  their  own  colour,  duly  authorized 
by  the  minister  to  whose  church  he  belongs  (and  who, 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  often  visits  them  him- 
self), holds  a  prayer  or  class  meeting  two  or  three 
times  in  the  week,  and  addresses  the  assembly  in  the  best 
manner  he  is  able  on  the  things  which  belong  to  tlieir 
peace.  In  numerous  instances,  the  "  praying  people" 
in  a  particular  locality,  regarding  themselves  as  one  &- 
mily,  flock  to  these  places  every  morning  and  evening 
of  the  week  fordomestic  devotion.  Here  they  are  heard 
oflen  before  the  dawn  of  day  and  at  the  latest  hour 
preceding  their  repose,  pouring  out  their  earnest  and 
artless  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  strength 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  Christian  course. 
There  is  scarcely  an  evening  in  the  week  but  the  song 
of  praise  and  the  voice. of  prayer,  mingling  with  the 
same  incense  from  many  a  family  altar  and  many  a 
secluded  closet,  is  thus  arising  to  heaven  from  all  parts 
of  the  land. 

"  The  dweltera  In  (he  \siet  atul  ou  (be  rocki 
Shout  to  each  other — uid  (he  moutituti-tops 
FtODi  diitant  mouultiiui  catch  (he  fljiiig  joy." 
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Frooi  dus  dMoripCioD  it  wOl  be  mtilj  oonoetTed  thai 
Ae  itteiwUinna  at  all  placet  of  wonhip  fimrared  with 
an  eraagelical  ministry  is  astonisfaiiigly  ^rwf .  The 
OTriamariop  of  tbe  propbet,  when  wrqit  in  risioiis  of 
ftrtare  daysi  is  here  actually  realised — ^  Who  are 
d»ie  that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows V*  On  Sabbath  days  most  of  the  diurdies  and 
clisprlsi  thus  privileged,  are  fiUed  with  pious  and  at- 
tentiYV  worshippers.  Some  of  these  fdaoes,  though 
calmlatwl  to  hold  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand 
beams,  are  often  crowded.  At  all  the  other  public 
means  of  grace,  sudi  as  prayer-meetings,  and  week 
•veatng  lectures,  tbe  same  interesting  appearances 
in  a  oorreqKinding  proportion  present  tbemselTcs ;  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  refer  less  directly  to  the 
great  ob|ects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  such  as  Church, 
BQile  Class,  leaders'  meetings,  singing,  Sunday-school 
leadKrs,  and  Missionary  meetings.  Some  general  idea 
«f  dm  attmdance  on  these  occasions  may  be  formed 
froai  a  jubilee  meeting  lately  held  at  Kettering,  in 
limaira,  and  whidi  is  thus  described  in  tbe  *  BaptasI 
Hcmld :'— ""  We  bare  this  week  to  record  one  of  the 
ddif^itfiil  seasons  of  joy  it  has  erer  been  our 
to  witness, — the  Julnlee  of  the  BaptasI 
Society,  held  at  Kettering,  in  tins  parish. 
Urn  vast  numbers  who  attended  appear  unirersaUy  to 
have  participated  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  ^ 
have  reason  to  beliere  that  lasting  impressions  of  g 
win  be  the  result  ^Mlen  the  liring  mass  arosi 
kfmn  the  praises  of  the  Eternal,  the  scene  was  oi 
povering.    The  booth,  which  contained  t 
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fioal  fprt,  being  SOO  feet  lot^  by  150  broajd,  im 
literallf  cnmnKd,  and  bad  in  it  ncarlv  imie  thoiuant! 
posons  :  ^xtevn  bandred  children  passed  througii  tm: 
of  the  avraoM,  fiiDgii^  sweetly,  and  vere  at  tlie  same 
time  addr«secd  in  anotber  part  of  the  ^Hllage,  and  a 
coAgr^atku  of  '  "  '    isand  were  asierabl«d  u> 

bear  the  tnith  in  another  ;  so  that,  ex- 

duding  tbe  ntD  re  yet  in  the  village  of 

Duncan,  ibere  «  bknifawf  Ustening  to  tiie 

dccplj  intensti  Ik  DBsaion." 

IV  Biplial  It  ^»in£b  Town,  one  of 

die  largest  ea  Mbaooary  Societies  in 

Jamaica,  averages  vu  ~  .  ilialh  day  two  tliooianJ 
hearers.  A  prayer-meeting,  which  has  been  held  fur 
a  number  of  years  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six 
o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  has  averaged  five 
hmidred  attendants ;  as  also  the  Monday  evaui^ 
prayer-meeting  and  the  Thursday  evening  lecture. 
The  number  at  Falmouth,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  AMlliam  Knibb,  may  be  said  to  average  two 
thousand  on  tlie  Sabbath.  At  Montego  Bay  the  con- 
gregation, recently  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Burchell,  is  s^id  to  average  on  a  Sabbath  day  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  hearers.  Occaacnally  otc 
thousand  people  have  been  known  to  have  been  present 
at  these  places  at  an  early  Sabbath  morning  praj'eT^ 
meeting.  Tlie  usual  attendance  at  East  Queen- 
street,  in  Kingston,  under  tbe  pastoral  oversight  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Oughton,  is  estimated  at  two  thou- 
sand five  hun<lred,  and  seven  hundred  are  present  at 
the  week-day  evening  senices.     Equal  numbers  are 
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wppngfd  to  be  in  regular  attemUncc  at  two  of  the 
Wealryan  chapels  in  Kingston,  under  the  superin- 
tendenre  of  thi*  IU*v.  Jonathan  Edmondson,  chairman  of 
the  diHtrirt.  TIu*ih*  place:»  of  worship,  which  will  con- 
tain fnim  two  tlif»uitand  five  hundred  to  three  thouuml 
five  hundnii  |M*rMin:«  each,  an*  often,  during  the  ordi- 
nar}  nihii.«tratioib(  cif  the  Ct<)K|N*l,  cniwd«Ml  to  excess ; 
whilst  on  |iartii'idar  (MYniiioiui,  stuch  a^t  Missionar}*  or 
Anti-SL'ivi*n  Met*tinp(,  hundretU  luive  Uhmi  unable  to 
find  adnitiVfiinn.  In  !*«*veml  of  the  c*ountr\'  districts  the 
ningn*g;itii»nit  In-longing  to  diffen^nt  n'ligious  bodies 
are  <-i|ually  flnuri.'ihing,  and  :i(iiiie  of  them  almost  as 
targe  ai»  tluRM*  previmidly  dt^TiU'^l.  Among  the  most 
pleas-ing  cin'iun.'^tant^es  mnnivttMl  with  x\w  i«pirit  of 
hearing  i^  the  fact  tliat  prayer-nuvtings  an*  gi*nerally 
well  attenileil,  and  an*  not  onlv  in  nianv  ca^^s  the 
nmvt  inten^sting.  but  fnN|uently  iia\e  they  btvn  found 
the  nii^X  pnifitable,  of  all  the  pulilir  meaiu*  of  grare. 

In.<*trad  I  if  tbi'n*  b<*ing,  a.<«  !«tat«*4i  by  the  historian,* 
Fram-i-  IlaibMin,  in  l^H.'i,  no  **Mvtarian  |NinMins**on 
the  L»Unil.  tbi*n*  an*  imu  aUmt  1:^0,  cxrluMve  «»f  native 
AMi^tant.-  nml  rati*«'biM.<«  (auioiintiiig  pmbaldy  to  ail 
«t|ual  nunilMT).  wlioan*  rniplo\i*ii  on  tlie  Sabluith  in 
canning  mi  l>i\ine  worship  at  jiulNiniinati*  stations. 
AVeikle\an  nii-.-ioiLirirN  'M  :  Mtiraiians  12:  Pn>bv- 
teriaii!*,  12:  L»imI(iii  Mi!^Mi»narif>.  11  :  ( *ongn*gation- 
mlvtt  fnmi  Auu'rira,  '»:  Natin*  IliptiM^.  14:  llaptiitt 
3Mui#i(iiiari(-?s  «U.  Tittal  llii.  'Iln*  ftiUowing  htate- 
Wgvt  exhibit.-*  tbe  p^ogn'?^M\«■  iii«*n*ji>4*  tif  niiniMers  of 
•n  deiKiuiiiiation!^  during  a  |N'riiNl  of  ten  yi*ars,  ending 
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in  1841.  In  1831  the  nnmber  of  nunisterB  fiflnnwlBil 
with  the  Church  of  England  was  52;  of  'Preabytentm, 
4 ;  of  Wesleyan  Methodists^  16 ;  of  Baptist  MuBaa^ 
aries,  16;  of  Moravian  l£sdionarieS|  8:  total,  ML 
In  1841,  ministers  of  the  above  denominationa  wan^ 
of  the  Church  of  England,  74;  Presbyterians,  18; 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  29;  Baptist  MissionarieB,  27; 
Moravian  Missionaries,  12 ;  total,  155.  In  additioB 
to  these  there  are  the  missionaries  of  the  Loodoa 
Missionary  Society,  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Association,  and  American  CongregatiooalistBi 
who  have  commenced  operations  since  the  first-men- 
tioned period. 


Section  III. — As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  re- 
ligious transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
part  of  the  nussionary  field,  let  us  contemplate  the 
numbers  that  have  been  hopefully  converted  to  Grod 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  together  with  the 
multitudes  who  are  just  awakened  to  a  concern  about 
their  souls,  and  the  change  will  appear  still  more  sur- 
prising and  glorious. 

In  1842  not  less  than  23,000  negroes  and  their  de- 
scendants are  reported  as  being  united  in  Christian 
fellowship  with  the  Wesleyans.  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
press  data  on  which  to  ground  an  accurate  calculation 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  denominations,  it  may  be 
said  that  about  5000  are  connected  with  the  Moravians, 
7000  with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  about  2000 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1000  with  the 
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Aflwrieui  CoDgregMiaoaliits,  4000  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  A«ocUtioii,  and  30,000  with  the  Baptitl 
Mierimwify  Sodety,  making  an  aggregate  of  72«000 
•oak,  cxclufiTe  of  those  connected  with  the  Church 
Miwiooary  Sodety,  and  such  as  arc  under  the  care 
of  evangelical  clergymen,  whidi  will  increase  the  gross 
amoont  of  real  conrerts  to  upwards  of  100,000,  fully 
mm  third  of  the  entire  black  population  of  the  island. 
But*  b  addition  to  these,  let  the  multitudes  that  hare 
died  nnoe  the  commencement  of  missionary  operations 
be  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  estimating  the  num- 
ber at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  making  allowance  for 
the  great  mortality  of  the  slare  population,  and  the 
■umber  cannot  be  less  than  50,000,  thus  making  the 
grand  total  of  150,000  souls  bopt^fiilly  turned  from  the 
of  Satan  unto  God,  chiefly  within  the  short 
of  thirty  years. 
Coonected  with  most  of  the  denominations  arc  per- 
cailed  respectively  inc{uirers,  probationers,  and 
most  of  whom  are  considered  to  sJord 
indications  of  piety.  The  number  of  prulia- 
attached  to  the  Wesleyan  denomination  may 
ha  estimated  at  2tNN) ;  the  Moravians,  about  20<M) ; 
Sosttisb  Missionary  Society,  2000 ;  the  Lond€m  Mis- 

y,  2000;  the  American  ()ongn*gation- 
1000;  the  Wesleyan  Assocmtion,  2tMM);  the 
of  EngUnd  and  (.liurrh  Missionary  Society, 
UOO;  the  Baptists,  21,111,  which,  with  those  of  other 
is— ■inatinw  will  make  about  50,00<>.  Thus  it  will 
It  tsmad  that  the  grand  total  (»f  pruft*ssing  (Hiristians 
with  the  diflkrent  denominations  in  Jamaica, 
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siace  the  coinmencemeiit  of  missioDary  efforts  to  i 
present  time,  is  about  200,000  souls. 

Surely  at  such  a  recital  every  pious  aad  beneT<^ 
heart  must  leap  for  joy,  acd  exclaim  with  adoring  gil 
titudo,  "\\'hat  bath  God  wrought!"  200,000  n^ 
converted  fi-ora  he.  a  and  savage  darkness  to  ^ 

only  true  and  liv  pdl  200,000  brands  plucfa 

from  the  fire,  and  m  ides  more  inquiring  the  H 
to  Zion  with  their  f  ihitberward  !  Then  think i 
the  value  of  one  soul — 

"  Behold  Ibe  midnlKht  ^oiy,  vnrldi  on  worldi,  ^ 

Amiuing  pomp !     Redoable  tiiii  bidbif-^ 

Ten  ihoiiranil  ,id.t,  add  Iwlrr  Un  iLoufu.id  man. 

Thni  wrifih  llu'  ivljole ;  out  aoiil  niitweighl  (Wm  all, 

And  calls  the  attoniihing  magnificence 

Of  unitilf  tligent  ctratioii  poor.'' 

"Such,"  !«j3  a  pious  writer,  "is  the  importance i 
one  soul,  that  its  aahahon,  were  it  the  only  result  i 
all  the  Bible,  Miv,ionary,  Tract,  and  other  religim 
ixx'ieties  iu  the  world,  all  their  money,  time,  labour 
prayers,  and  anxieties,  would  be  well  repaid.  Na; 
bad  all  the  combined  efforts  of  these  societies  been  ua 
less  u]>  to  this  hour,  still  God  would  approve  their  aim. 

'*  Wlio  that  has  right  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Candle 
"  ciw  he  but  thankful  for  what  he  sees  and  witnesa 
ill  this  interesting  land?  A  people  lately  dark,  supei 
stitious,  and  ignorant,  coming  by  degrees  to  the  kno* 
Unlge  of  the  truth,  glad  to  receive  reli^ous  iustructiai 
and  giring  proof  of  their  improved  habits  and  condnc 
that   the  Lord,   by  his  good  Spirit,  is  himself  tbei 

icher." 

The  testimony  of  Joseph  J.  Gumey,  Esq.,  to  tb 
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important  fiurt,  b  still  more  explicit  and  perti- 
nmt.  Having  adverted  to  other  great  improvements 
that  were  apparent,  he  amtinne^ : — **  But  while  thet*e 
poiotii  an*  conft*itt((Hlly  of  high  importamv,  there  is  an- 
fitbrr  which  at  onc<»  enihract**  and  outweighs  them  all — 
I  mean  the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.  I  know  that 
grvat  ap{ln*lH*n^ions  were  entertainiMl,  i»s|Hviall\'  in  this 
country,  hfit,  on  the  cessation  of  slaverj*,  the  negnH»s 
vhould  Itn^ak  awav  at  tmce  fnini  their  masters  and  their 
mtnl»ten«.  But  fretMloni  has  come,  and  while  their 
mai^ttD*  liavt*  not  lN*<*n  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers 
bavf  !ii*c<»mt*  drarer  ti»  them  than  ever.  Under  the 
IriUUMT  of  liln'rty  the  churrlu^s  and  mt*eting-houM*s 
half*  h(vn  «*nlargt*4l  and  multiplied,  the  attendaniv  Ims 
br^»me  n'gidar  and  devout,  the  congregations  ha\e, 
in  maiiv  caMV^.  U^'U  mon'  tlmn  douhltMl — alnivr  all,  the 
ei«vrn»ion  of  souls  (as  we  Imvi*  n*ason  to  ln»licve)  has 
been  piingon  ti»an  extent  lu'ver  U^fiiri'  known  in  thesi' 
e»k<ui*s.  In  a  n'ligious  |M)int  of  \it»w,  as  I  have  U^fon* 
ksotetl.  th«*  wiltio^lt*s^  in  many  places  lias  indtH^l  U^gun 
to  *  lilosMim  as  thr  nisi';'  *  instiNul  of  the  thoni,*  fioA 
•  crime  up  thr  fir-trer,  antl  instead  of  the  hriar,  fia.t 
rnmr  up  the  m\rtlc-tnv  f  and  it  >hall  1h»  to  tlic  Lfni 
fcr  a  name     f«)r  an  r>erhi>ting  Mgn  that  ^halI  n(»t  U* 

cut  nir 

In  another  |>art  of  hi?*  jounial  Mr.  (  andliT  n*marks, 
••Tbe  Baptists  are  mon»  num**roU!»  as  a  religious  \nnl\ 
thui  any  otlnT,  and  havr  h\  far  the  gn^atot  influenn* 
«rfT  tlie  mind-i  «»f  tin*  juNiph*  in  mattrn*  of  evrrj'  kind. 

llirrran*^^*  Iiapti>t  missionaries  hort*,  having  among 

•  Sf«  Nu«r.  |..  inc. 
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them  73  oongr^ational  statiaDi»  wfakh,  fiom  Aepoit 
distance  some  of  them  lie  firom  each  oflier,  cciiaJwi 
indiyiduallyy  caimot  reodiTe  ^  a  pastor's  Sabfaalib-CM' 
more  than  once  in  three  weeks.    Pabljc  iniiiii|i  k 
kept  up,  however,  at  most  of  these  stations;  and  ita 
the  stated  minister  is  absent,  the  schoohnaster  ofBriatP% 
or  the  leaders  hold  what  they  call  a  prayer-meetivgi 
Attached  to  these  stations  are  21,777  church  meoiba^ 
and  21,111  inquirers  who  are  seeking  iiHnii«qflq  |g 
membership ;  they  have  also  9159  recxnded  SabbiA- 
scholars;  their  numbers,  added  together,  amoonlaiig 
in  all  to  52,047,  show  us  the  number  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  more  constant  attenders  of  Baptist  diapdb; 
but  if  we  include  others  belonging  to  the  religious  body 
who  do  attend,  and  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  children 
who  do  not  attend,  we  shall  swell  the  number  to  pe^ 
haps  100,000,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  populatioD. 
Several  of  these  congregations  are  very  large,  filling  dit- 
pels  that  hold  2000, 3000,  and  even  4000  people.    It  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  missionaries,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  exercise  anything  like  pastoral 
£Eimily  oversight,  or  to  know  much  of  the  individuak 
who  place  themselves  under  their  care :  this  deficiency 
the  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  endeavour  to 
supply  by  class  leaders.     The  denomination  called 
Native  Baptists  are  under  the  teaching  of  black  and 
coloured  men,  who  were  once  leaders  in  other  congre- 
gations, but  have  broken  oflTand  set  up  as  ministers  for 
themselves.    Their  number  is  said  to  be  8000,  assem- 
bling at  25  difierent  stations,  the  ministers  14.    The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  among  them  31  mission- 
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a  large  miinber  of  stations,  23,822  members  and 
prohatioiiers,  and  2664  Sabbath-scholars ;  their  total 
maiben  may  be  supposed  to  comprise  40,000  people ; 
and  if  we  add  the  late  sc^ceding  miiwionaries  ami  their 
coogrpgations,  which  already  comprise  about  4<X)0  ac- 
tual memhen,  we  may  consider  the  Methodist  body  to 
be  50,000.  The  Moravian  missionaries  are'lO,  each 
attached  to  a  sqnuratc  congn'gation  of,  perhaps,  on  an 
awrage,  7(N)  people,  but  I  should  hardly  think  so 
■may :  take  their  numbiT  at  7000.  The  Presbyterian 
ies  are  10,  with  (i  catechists  and  teachers; 
miaiuaary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Moravians, 
;  with  but  little  exc(*ption,  a  Hcparate  station  of 
lalMiur :  the  uumlHT  lH*longing  to  this  cIhks 
I  vould  estimate  at  71KN).  The  I^mdon  Missionary 
Society  has  X  missionaries,  soperiutemling  12  congre- 
gatiwis.  none  of  them  very  large:  their  number  is  pn>- 
Imhiy  ahmt  84NNI.  The  Olieriin  Institute  fuminht^s 
5  ausnonaries,  who  have,  periia|is,  «RK)0  people  ;  mak- 
iag  tke  Imlepemlents  or  C\)ngn»gnti<malists  altogether 
about  1  U<N)0.  The  ( liurch  of  Snitland  lias  two  Urge 
cbapels,  one  at  Kingston,  the  othiT  at  Falmouth,  with, 
2(NN>  mt*mbers. 
**  We  have  thus  a  total  of  18r>,0(N)  dissenters  from 
Established  (liun-h  in  Jamaica,  who  mav  In*  said 
Id  be  living  undtT  some  religious  can* ;  the  n*nuiinder 
people,  amounting  to  22<MNN),  cither  lN*lfmg  to 
dentmiination  whatever,  and  att<*nd  no 
of  public  worshi|i,  or  rank  as  lH*longing  to  the 
btahlishment.     The  C*hun*h  MiMonarv  Siirietv  hat* 

htTe,  1 1  catit'hists  who  are  schoolniaii- 
and  6  assistant  teachers.     Allow  this  body  of  re- 
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SfHv  "timf  ■  4BO0r  or  pniMpe  we  iDsy  aaif  8 
asd  tfe  fiftj  Fpiwu|Ml  cbunbts  and  dupdi  1 
MiA  M  Ac  jigfjge,  wt  pre  the  Chwdi  of  I 

Tbe  Jen  are  5000,  and  die  B»> 
I  100(1.  Let  ns  reca|Wtalate: — Baplnli, 
lOMOO;  MetkadbtB,  S0,000;  Moratian^  7000; 
FiatyteriM*,  7000;  i^  iooalists,  1  l,r)00  ;  Es- 
tafcKAed  Chn^  46,000 ;  uews.  5iJl)0 ;  Ronua  Ca- 
tbobx,  1000— total,  237,000 ;  Mving  a  populatimi  -..f 
at  least  163.<X»0  who  hare  neither  EchooU  dot  religiom 
instmctioo  of  atiT  ktod."  * 

From  these  statrmenta  it  will  ppear  that  nuuv  indj- 
liiaai  churches  are  tctj  large  compared  with  churches 
in  England.  The  most  numerous  are  among  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  Baptists,  and  are  found  in  the  principal 
towna.  The  number  of  \\  eslejan  communicants, 
meeting  in  their  chapel  at  Montego  Baj,  is  (as  given 
in  their  report  for  1842)  1255;  of  Baptists,  lately 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Burcheil, 
1657 ;  tbe  numher  in  church  fellowsliip  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  chapel  at  Falmouth  is  19«3 ;  that  of  the  Baptist 
chapel,  1894.  The  total  number  of  members  in  society 
among  the  Wesleyans,  meeting  in  their  chapel  in 
Spanish  Town,  is  about  1884;  the  Baptist  church  at 
the  R«m(^  place  contains  2680.  The  church  meeting 
Hi  Coke  chni«'l,  Kingston  (Wesleyan),  contains  5141' 
mcHilH'i-" !  tin'  Ilaptitft  church  at  East  Queen-street, 
m  iho  w""'  ''">•  '"'^^^ '  •''"''  ^  on  in  proportion 
thlimnlx'ii'  ""  ''"'  ft^t'ons  in  the  island- 

•  'Villi  wdiiiftl*  ■•■  ni«ile  ill  ISIO.  Many  of  Ihe  cliurche«  uid  eou- 
euiuidrnbly  iiicreaied  in  iiiiDib«  lince  ttut  pninl. 
t  bon  multiplied. 
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Amtmg  the  WeileyaiiB  and  other  deoomiiuitioitt, 
■Hilhanti  fcr  diurdi-fenowBhip  are  usually  reoeiTed 
hMtiiwimny  at  they  offinr  themselres,  or  are  found  to 
the  requiiite  qualifications.  Among  the  Bap* 
although  each  indiridual  previously  undergoes 
a  rigid  examination^  members  are  often  added  by 
100  and  upwards  at  one  time.  In  some  cases  800 
pel  sous  have  been  added  to  a  single  church  in  one 
day  ;  400  were  once  added  in  one  year  to  the  churdi 
at  Sjpaaish  Town  ;  and  at  Brown's  Town  and  Bethany, 
in  St  Anne*s,  as  many  as  700  and  upwards  were  bap> 
lis0d  and  reonved  into  fellowship  during  the  same 
of  time.  In  some  of  the  larger  churches  the 
have  averaged  200  each  for  several  years 
The  clear  increase  of  members  to  the  Wea> 
bym  and  Moravian  churches  since  1823,  or  during 
Aa  hat  twenty  years,  the  writer  is  unable  to  ascertain, 
tali  the  number  added  to  the  Baptist  churches  within 
period,  exclusively  of  decrease  by  exclusions  and 
has  been  little  short  of  27,000,  thus  averaging, 
the  year  1823,  a  clear  increase  of  1350  per 
The  following  table  will  show  the  progressive 
of  increase  since  1835,  with  other 
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Bar  B  tfe  eamm  ^wmaa^  las  rapfl;  at  the  pe- 
«M  1^.     Xeivr  bc&K  ■Jeti  kara  die  aiaacnHW 

■  Iwwiii  I  ben  UesKd  viA  a  faim-  aad  br^iUr 
fn^en.  IV  dear  bocmb  oT  ifae  Bapti«  cfaanba 
•low  &r  tb  jcv  JDit  dMed  i*  8309,  ud  maldtada 
hncowded  in  fil  ^  dieraBksaf  iii(|uacn  ncited 
bf  Aowwhahad  sarcecdcd  toa  ■«««  cbne  and  )»l]r 
illnaJif  G«d  wt  ool;  seeais  to  be  giai^  willi  tui 
aanrtft,  bot  to  kare  gme  bcfere  dna.  Wherem 
th^  £mt  tbeir  spfxatiaos  Uiey  find  an  opeo  door; 
wbocrer  theydaad  i^boieadi  ati«e,baKathaihed, 

■  a  ■MS"'  ^^  or  IB  a  dtapd,  tfan^  are  sore  to  be  EOT* 
loandKl  br  lUtening  noldnides.  A  bolr  inflneiice  it 
endeDtlj  breathed  opoo  die  pe<^te,  creating  a  banger- 
ing  and  thirniog  aha  the  bread  and  vater  of  life, 
wluch  DothJDg  but  tbe  Spirit  of  God  can  satisfS'.  In 
every  directioo  are  the  people  calling  for  the  ine»- 
sogers  of  salvatioii,  and  whenever  they  see  them 
coming  from  afar,  they  seem  exultingly  to  exclaim, 
"  Uoir  beautifid  npon  the  momitaios  are  the  feet  of 
Ilim  that  bringeth  good  tidings—that  publisfaeth  peace 
— that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good — that  publiaheth 
salvation !'' 

Of  this  general  eagerness  to  hear  the  Gospel  it  is 
unnecessary  to  fumish  more  than  one  or  two  instances. 
The  first  is  an  application  made  to  the  author  by  a 
poor  black  man,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  deprived  of  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction,  and  the  other  is  a  communica- 
tion from  a  medical  gentleman  to  a  friend  in  England. 
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"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillippo. 

''  3rd  May,  184L 

^  Mt  Dear  Mini8tse — I  have  now  to  Right,  and 
beg  you  to  amutft  us,  a8  now  we  are  Sheqi  without  a 
iSiqiiierd,  and  wo  will  be  ghul  to  have  you,  my  Dear 
Miiiulrr»  to  enclose  Ud  again  as  so  much  sheep  tliat 
have  gone  astray*  by  having  no  Pastor.  So  by  our  free 
will  we  shall  be  much  thankful  to  my  Dear  Minister  if 
you  wil!  oome  amcnigst  us,  that  we  may  carry  on  God*s 
work  once  more  again,  and  satisfy  we  hungry  soul ; 
and  we  request  the  chappie  to  be  regcster  for  the  Bap- 
tise MiaiioDary  Society.  Hie  name  of  the  phice  is 
Content 

**  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  family, 

**  John  DroLAiw.*' 


**  During  the  Lord's  day  I  spent  at  Sligonlle,  a 
party  of  piNiple  came  from  a  distance  to  beg  of  Mr.  P. 
to  go  to  take  piMMession  of  a  chafiel  belonging  to  some 
Native  Baptists  who  could  not  get  on  alone.  These 
pfviplr«  atmut  six  in  numlHT,  came  \ho  Sunday  pn*vinus. 
Tbey  had  applied  many  tiini*s  during  twelve  months 
to  get  Mr.  P.  to  gii,  Imt  he  n*fitsed.  on  account  of  the 
distance  and  his  own  numerous  engagements.  This 
tbey  detenniiM*d  nc»t  to  go  without  getting  him  to 
iply  with  their  re«|uest.  Mr.  P.  was  from  home,  but 
they  remaine<l  until  he  returned,  which  was  not 
mcil  the  fiillowing  Sunday  evtming. 

**  He  again  excuscni  himself,  but  they  would  hear 
withiiig  of  it ;  tbey  were  sure  if  minister  would  come 
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he  iTOuld  do  them  gowl ;  and  they  sat  themselves  down 
on  the  grass,  determined  not  to  go  till  he  conseiitMl. 
They  continued  urging  their  request  imtil  he  pnimiiwd 
to  visit  them.  It  was  now  Monday,  and  Mr.  P-  offered 
to  go  on  the  following  Wednesday.  They  were  salu- 
fied,  and  tlie  whole  of  them  started  home  directly  to 
carry  the  news.  Mr.  P.  invited  me  to  accompjuiy  him. 
and  early  on  the  appointed  morning  we  set  off,  with 
another  medical  man,  to  the  place  called  tlie  '  Abore 
Rocks,'  in  St.  Tliomas's  in  the  ^'^ale.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent ride.  It  could  only  be  accomplished  on  hone- 
back,  as  it  was  in  some  places  so  steep  as  to  require  lu 
to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses,  while  in  other  parts  it 
was  a  steep  mountain  pass  ahout  two  feet  wide,  with  a 
mountain  on  one  side  and  a  tremendous  precipice  on 
the  other.  We  came,  after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles,  to 
the  district  where  these  poor  people  resided,  wliieli  was 
very  populous,  appearing  to  be  estates  thrown  up  and 
bought  in  small  lots  by  the  people.  AH  was  in  beau- 
tiful cultivation ;  there  were  no  signs  here  of  the  pre- 
dicted barbarism ;  the  entire  valley  was  like  a  pano- 
rama. 

"  The  ground  was  very  undulatory,  and  covered  a* 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  plantains,  bananas,  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  with  huts  and  houses.  A  guide  met  ua 
about  three  miles  from  our  destination,  and  at  length 
we  arrived  at  a  hut  prepared  for  us,  the  people  all 
anxiously  waiting  our  coming.  We  begged  som  •  yam, 
as  we  had  come  a  long  ride  without  any  provisions. 
Three  or  four  set  to  work,  lighted  a  fire,  killed  a 
chicken,  and  as  soon  as  possible  brought  it  to  table, 
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a  plenty  of  coctm^  yamft,  plantain^  and  other 
thingn.  A  Inix  wait  at  tho  window,  in  which  some  bees 
wrrr  at  work,  and  while  we  were  l(N)king  and  praising 
the  man  for  h\»  contrivanets  he  said  he  thought  minis- 
tm  and  dtn-ton*  wouhl  like  some  honey  ;  »o  without  any 
crremony  he  took  this  primitive  lKH*-hive  into  the  oj>en 
air,  and  altstractiHi  the  honey  rt^panlless  of  the  stings 
of  buminNls  of  the  U»es  who  swanniMl  upon  him.  We 
fininhed  our  n*|iast,  nml  went  to  the  elui|H*l,  which  re- 

ibltHl  a  Imih)   in    Kngland,   with  a  few  seats  in  it. 

ly  people  came,  though  it  wai»  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  A  short  s«»ni(v  was  held,  and  an  arrangement 
Bade  for  pn*aching  oiuv  a  fortnight.  The  field  is  a 
very  fine  one  for  a  zealous  missioiuir}*,  containing,  it  is 
mppni4c*d,  10,<MM)  inhat>itants.  Tlie  jK»ople  an*  literally 
hungering  ami  thirsting  after  right(*ousness  ;  they  hare 
been  ewieavouring  to  carr>*  on  the  sc»n'ice  of  (iod 
amoiig  themselvt^  iM^causc*  they  wen*  unable  to  obtain 
otiier  instructitm,  but  they  have  at  length  made  an 
eflbrt  which  will  prove  to  their  advantage.** 

From  this  wfrntlerful  concum*nce  of  animating  eir- 
rii]iiclan<*f*s,  ami  the  <n>-4»|M*nititm  of  other  favourable 
emita«  Aoir  brujht  ami  f/litriotis  bemn^s  thr  prnjrjtrrt  oj 
tkf  fuhirt .'  But  the  mtist  iiiten*sting  featun*  by 
wUdi  that  pn»s{MHi  is  distinguislHHl,  S4i  far  at  least  as 
hmnan  instrumcnitalitv  is  nmcenKMl.  is  that  which 
reytards  the  employment  of  native  lalMnirers,  many  of 
vkon*  prMtessing  zeal,  talent,  and  piety,  are  miw  rising 
op  in  our  churrh***.  Irresjie<'tive  of  other  advantages, 
it  10  almost  impuasible  to  conceive  how  much  such  an 


* 
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agency  will  contribute  to  the  general  lUflimou  of  know- 
ledge and  religion,  especially  with  that  training  vtuch 
they  at-f;  about  to  receive  in  the  theolt^cal  institutira 
now  founded  by  the  Baptist  miBEionaries,  in  (xmncsioD 
with  the  parent  society. 

And  not  only  bo,  but  the  importance  of  Jamaica  as 
a  field  of  missionary  operations  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  prospects  contmed  to  its  own  shores.  It  is  to  be 
estimated  by  its  relative  and  geographical  position. 
It  b  to  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  influence  it  may 
exert  on  the  neighbouring  islands  and  continent.  And 
fijr  this  purpose  how  commanding,  and  in  every  waj 
how  advantageous,  is  its  situation  !  In  the  midst  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea — but  a  few  days  sail  from  the  vast 
continent  of  South  America  and  the  confederated 
states  of  the  Mexican  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  archipelago  on  the  other, — in  the  very  centre 
of  a  population  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  human 
beings,  all  literally  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

What  may  Jamaica  ultimately  prove  to  them  if 
British  Christians  aid  her  in  the  enterprLw  ?  Sbe 
might  prove  to  them  what  Britain  has  been  to  her — a 
depot  of  the  word  of  life — a  centre  of  heavenly  light — 
the  chief  instrument  of  their  pohtical,  intellectual, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  renovation.  By  what 
means  ? — By  qualiiying  and  sending  forth  her  own 
sons  as  missionaries. 

Jamaica  might  indeed  become  spiritually  what  she 
J8  politically — the  key-stone  to  the  possession  of  the 
New  World — a  kind  of  rallying  post  for  the  army  of 


the  livng  God,  in  ita  eCbrti  to  •iil])Dpt«  dw  vbote 
eontiaaat  ct  South  Anwrin  to  tfw  **  obedieooe  of 
faith." 

Nor  do  the  tnuBouriei  bound  their  ezpectatkne 
«ith  refcrence  to  the  iniluence  of  Januica  m  •  field  of 
■iatooafj  triiuqih  tna  by  the  ibore*  of  the  aoath 
and  the  vert.  Hie  day  of  jutnlee  bu  come,  and 
■iiiiUji  iiiiiiili  an  already  made  for  lendiiig  back  her 
long  exiled  aona  to  the  land  of  their  fatitrt,  that  they 
■ay  aMiat  in  diSusing  throuf^ut  the  African  con- 
tiamt  the  blcmnga  of  wiadom  and  of  the  *'  fear  of  the 
LonL" 

In  a  word,  who  can  tetl  but  that  by  nuh  instra- 
■eatility  (lor  it  often  h^ipeoa  that  those  whom  God 
inl^T'''  to  booour  be  uiually  prepares  tor  it  by  aevere 
—who  can  tell  but  that,  as  if  in  some  meit- 
■dve  of  her  wrongs,  it  is  not  the  deter- 
n  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  reserre  for  Africa  the 
r  anl  the  glory  of  ushering  in  the  millennium  ? — 
•*  br  there  are  first  that  shall  be  last,  and  there  am 
tet  that  shall  be  firM." 

Who  can  tell  but  that  we  even  now  bdmld  the  dawn 
ofdw  Gonung  day,  when  the  bright "  bow  of  Christianity, 
fiiMiftri"g  in  the  heavens  and  encompassing  the 
Mtth,  shall  include  the  childreo  of  erery  clime  and 
floloor  beneath  the  arch  of  its  promise  and  the  glory  of 

Inspired  at  the  thougfat  of  such  a  glorious  ooasoB- 
— tinn.  who  will  not  supi^cate,  and  in  the  deration  of 
hii  heart  pray — 

**0  tboa  who  in  ancient  times  didst  send  fiwth  thy 
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Seraphim  to  touch  ae  with  a  live  coal  from  thine  alUr 
thine  own  consecrated  prophet  to  perfoct  and  purify 
him  for  his  high  mission,  send  down  upon  iig  all  tb; 
heavenly  influence — baptise  us  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  thy  ministers  may  be  as  flaraea  of  fire — that  thy 
churches  may  catch  the  missionary  flame — ^ihat  it  inaj 
hnro  till  the  whole  earth  shall  ^efl(K^t  its  splendour,  and 
with  all  hor  mekwly  of  tongues  proclaim  the  Taber- 
nacle  of  God  is  with  Men  !" 


i 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

REL10IOIT8  8TATB,  coiUinued. 

Strr.  I.— PuMBfitivc  KvidcnoM  of  tlw  actual  Fifty  of 
Cbutclw  CkMknettr  of  tlw  MiaioiMtfMt— Natort  and  Ki  tmt  uf 
Scripturml  KnovWdgc  fiuw— id  by  Candkialn  for  Cborcb-faUiNnliip 
— By  Mcmbvrt  in  g«nrrml~llannrr  of  Admittiof  Mtmbi  Gfiat 
CWiitian  PrincipW  and  Ffelinf  mantfcrtcd  by  thaoi. 

timer.  II. — DcKriplion  of  Inquirm  and  CatrchuBXtn  Watura  and 
Obftcts  of  th«ir  Conntiiun  vith  tbt  diflfiacnt  Dfnooiuiatioiia^ 
L'fttal  Tcnn  of  Probation  among  Bapliatt  for  Cbitrch-follovtbtp— 
AvOTaf*  Narabrr  of  Kxcluitona  Intimata  Knowkdga  poaeHad  by 
Miniiirw  of  tbt  5<tat»  ot  tbatr  Cburrbta«-Diwiplinf,  rkatbfblMai. 
and  Imfartiality  of  ita  AdminifUation  —  Cbriitian  Cowiitancy  of 
Miibtn  —  Tfitimonict —  InvMttfation  ci  Caata  of  allcfcd  Dalin- 
—  Cbttirb  llvrtingt  —  Mvmbm*  Knotvlcdga  of  Scriptiuml 
tingtiiibcd  Prrraltnct  of  a  Spirit  of  Pvayar— Fifty 
and  Ffrroor  of  Social  Bxerci 


.  III.— Sacrt6r<a  mad*  by  Membrra,  of  Tunt,  Comfort,  Pioptrty, 
and  Frifdoai — IVvMcution — Martyrdom— Spirit  aitmpliflad  «nd« 


IV.<»LiiT«  of  Con?«rif  toward*  cacb  otbfr—Hov  difplayad 
Cbaiity    in  tb*   TmUnMnl  of  Offrneta — Atttntioo   to  Poor   and 
Aflk«Ml— Motoal  fstavm— l.4>T*  for  lb*  Sfrriot  of  God*t  Hoofi 

on  tb*  MmMof  Grarv — Rrfard  for  tbe  Intovala  of  Zton 
ly— Attacbmfnt  to  tbtir  Miniftfta— Aatoniibinf  cbanfai  in 


V. — Z«al  of  Jamaica  Cbriftiana— IVir  Libarality^lVtr  grant 
awl   lodifidoal    Kirrtiom^ClMi  and  Tickat  Syttam— 
hi  Oparataon  in  furtbaranea  of  tba  Qmprl— Gfaa  Salf-davotaon  of 
of  tba  Mtmbfra  of  tba  Cburcbta— A  rtonkbing 
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SacT.  VI. — Eiperience  lud  Cooduct  o(  Membfn  in  geiinal  in  mom 
of  calamltjr— On  ilrda  of  Sickuw  and  Dfaih— Thfir  uiiioiuCw 
««rii  far  the  Welfue  of  Urn  Cburcha  (a  wliicli  thrj  bdoug,  mi  fa 
A^  gcnoal  I»Inea»  dT  Religion — Nummus  InilaiicM  at  Happf  Ml 
IVinmphani  Deatlu  of  Adulb  and  Snndaj-«faoul  ChUdico. 

Sbctidn  I.-— Unaccustomed,  as  the  Church  haa  been,  to 
such  enlarged  success,  it  is  not  surprising  that  doubQ 
Bhonld  have  arisen  whether  the  numbers  thus  repre- 
aentcd  as  united  to  Christ  and  to  his  people  were  rtall^ 
the  aubjects  of  comerting  grace.  As  it  is  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  missionaries,  any  more  than  that  of  other 
men,  to  know  the  heart,  it  would  be  impossible  to  retnre 
a  decided  answer  in  the  affirmative.  They  can  only 
express  a  hope  that  the  Christian  pubHc  will  give 
them  credit  for  being  what  they  profess  to  be — "  Men 
of  God."  "  Anxious  to  save  themselves  and  those  that 
hear  them,  in  all  things  endeavouring  to  sliow  them- 
selves patterns  of  good  works ;  in  doctrine,  showing  un- 
corruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech  that  can- 
not be  condemned,"  Aware  of  the  awful  responsibilities 
of  their  office,  and  anxious,  as  their  highest  aim,  to 
promote  the  glory  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  tliej 
trust  that  they  would  rather  s]>end  their  days  in  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  the  Dirine  word,  uncheered  by  the 
sight  of  a  single  blade,  than  crowd  the  field  with 
noxious  tares  :  the  more  so  as,  independently  of  the 
higher  concerns  of  the  soul,  they  will  he,  to  a  coo- 
siderable  degree,  answerable  for  all  the  reproach 
which  unworthy  converts  might  bring  upon  tlie  Re- 
deemer's name.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  ia 
the  prospect  of  that  day  when  they  shall  have  to  gi« 
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an  aeooml  of  their  ttewmiddnp  to  their  great  Lord 
and  Maater  (a  period  diat  often  appears  befcre  them 
in  all  ita  awful  aolenuiity  and  importaiioe),  it  ia  not  too 
nodi  to  aak  to  be  beliered  when  diej  affirm,  diat  they 
hare  received  none  into  oommimion  with  the  chm!^chea 
of  which  they  hare  had  the  orenight  but  thoae  whom 
they  had  reaaon  to  hope  were  ^  approred  of  Christ  ;** 
mat  retained  any  in  connexion  with  them  who  affiirded 
endemse  of  inconsistent  and  unholy  lives.  The  admia- 
aioo  of  membera  to  the  churdies  in  Jamaica  haS|  the 
aothor  is  persuaded,  been  an  object  of  as  great  and 
iM  emitting  care  lo  missionaries  of  all  dtn^rmiiifttWit 
aa  to  ministers  and  churches  in  England.  Had  it  not 
been  thus,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  eqiecially 
with  regard  to  the  Baptists,  that  their  numbers  would 
have  been  more  than  doubled.  The  latter  body  has 
always  had  connected  with  them  a  number  of  indivi* 
daals  denominated  inquirers,  and  who  have  generally 
amounted  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  communicants. 
IVeae  would  have  been  glad  to  have  advanced  at  ones 
Id  the  privileges  of  members ;  but  have  been  retained 
as  inquirers  for  twelve  months  or  upwards,  to  aftrd 
•vidflooe  of  a  spiritual  change  by  their  daily  walk  and 
eoBversation.  There  are,  however,  certain  presump- 
tive evidences  of  piety  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
safidity  of  a  Christian  profession,  and  whidi  we  hesi- 
tale  not  to  apply  to  the  Christians  of  Jamaica. 

Hie  most  untutored  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  Christian  instruction  for  any  length  of 
tisae,  have  a  correct,  if  not  an  extensive,  -knowledge  of 
the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Goqiel— H>f 


b 

bag  «nd  CutiifiiSj- pns 
cutdid&l'w,  lo  a  grart 
•Ujr  corml  idea  «f  d 
aad  </  Itie  doctriH 
gmenL    The  traA  <4 
duloguei  and  anei 
umiliir  kind  that  Imtc 

in  nii"i"iwn  ix-ri^Mlif-aK.  ■ill  -FaffidtTrLh  aner^ 
r>'j)li''ip  ^iii'ii  \i\  mii-  iif  ill*-  midiflf-clasi-  '.if  c'-«imin 
[•"•'iplc  at  a  cliiirth-nitt'tiiig  at  Spanish  T<nrii  ibst  be 
rttf^HMfl  a>  a  fair  tpet-imen  of  the  tnow-lfdire  and  ci- 
[H'riftirc  iif  tlxf  jx/iUiantrj  in  g^'oera]  tirouEilKraT  ibf 
rliittriii.  Awonliiig  to  ixiOftant  pracriw,  lie  indiTi- 
iliial  wan  iiitcrnigatt-d  by  the  pastor  (if  the  cinrch  and 
irii'iriU'nf  indiwrirainatclv,  who  were  assembled  a!  s 
<liiircli  meeting: — 

Aftiiin/rr.   Well,  Thoniai:.  do  you  know  wio  Jeni: 
f'limt  iH?" 

Cuniliil/iti'.    Him  <k'  Son  of  God,  miniiiter. 

iW.  W'li.it  ilid  .leiius  ('hrirf  eome  into  the  world  w 
<io  ? 

C.'.   Him  eome  to  nave  poor  sinners. 

M.   Do  you  think  he  is  able  to  save  sinners  ? 

('.  Me  Anoir  Ilim  able. 

Af.   IIow  ean  you  know  that  he  is  able  to  save 
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C.  BecKOM  him  makr  iln  vnrkl :  and  if  him  nuke 
it  wvrid,  him  Mn  tu  dii  bII  tii^ :  aoii  toiniiter  no 
IbU  ■mf  often-tiaw  ik  mmke  Inm  Irft  him  &iler  trooe, 
•ad  CDDM*  into  dii  wrfbl  vorid. 

M.  Whu  b  it  iwrwiry  far  in  to  knuw  and  fed 
hcfctv  tn  eta  loyr  uid  vrre  God  aa  wp  ought  ? 

<*.  Wc  muat  know  and  ftvl  trttly  dot  mii  is  great 
■mrr — opfrr  do  one  tii^  K""^  mot  me  bom — befen 
MP  can  mnt  (Jod  in  «  n([ht  m«BKr. 

M.  God'*  boljr  word  m]^» — "  KxccfM  «  man  be  ban 
•fpia  br  cutmit  nv  thr  kingdiiw  uf  itod."  What  ia 
■MMiit  b^  U-tng  bum  again  ? 

C  It  mean  a  new  bpart,  minister. 

M.  Do  you  think  you  hare  got  a  new  heart? 

C.  Mcbopeao. 

M.  What  makca  yon  think  you  have  ? 

C.  Becauae  what  me  bin  Iotc  before,  me  hate  now ; 
awl  what  me  hale  before,  me  lore  now.  Once  me  lore 
to  do  deril'i  work — bla«pbemc,  carouae,  ami  do  all 
wicked  tinga :  now  mc  Iotc  predoua  Maaaa  Jenia,  who 
pin  him  precious  blood  for  me.  poo  dyin'  nnner. 

M.  How  waa  it  that  you  came  to  pve  up  your 
wicked  way«  ? 

C  Me  bcary  minister  preach  loinelime,  and  me 
Ink  some  pcreon  tctl  minister  Use  upon  me,  and  me 
get  *ex  ;  bine  by.  «ck  lake  me,  and  bmder  and  aster 
cone  talk  In  me,  and  pray  fur  me,  and  make  me  pnv 
■ise,  if  God  so  gnud,  make  me  raise  up  again,  me 
give  ap  roe  heart  to  precious  Massa  Jesus  ;  den  me 
tbk  upon  what  minister  and  broder  and  sister  say,  and 
beg  God  to  have  mercy  oo  me  poor  soul. 
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M.  Are  you  ever  tempted  b>  turn  back  ag^  Into 
tbe  world  ? 

C.  Mass<a,  debil  too  busy :  bim  some  time  full  iqi 
my  heart  ^id  all  l>ad  thougbts ;  bim  no  lub  for  see 
poOT  somebody  Hke  a  me  aane  Masea  Jesns  good, 
none  at  all. 

M,  But  when  you  are  tempted  to  forsake  Cbrist  by 
taming  back  again  into  the  world,  what  do  you  do? 

C  Minister,  me  heart  nm  to  preeious  Massa  Jesns, 
like  piccanuiny  nm  to  him  mamma  before  time  ie  a 
A&ica,  when  white  man  come  make  we  slave. 

M.  Tlon  you  would  not  like  to  forsake  your  I^rd 
and  Saviour  ? 

C  O  me,  minister !  If  me  turn  from  me  blessed 
Jesus,  den  where  me  go? — ^looking  up  to  heaven,  and 
the  tears  filling  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  with  ail  the 
energy  he  could  summon,  for  tears  had  almost  choked 
his  utterance)— forsake  me  precious  Massa  Jesus  \  no, 
no  ;  me  pray  him  make  me  dead  first !  Turn  from 
Massa  Jesus  !  No  ;  him  too  good  to  me  poo'  sinner. 
Me  only  'fraid  precious  blessed  Jesus  turn  away  from 
me  !  But  him  promise  ;  and  me  hold  upon  de  pro- 
mise. 

M.  ^Miat  makes  you  wish  to  be  baptized  ? 

C  Because  Jesus  Christ,  put  under  the  water,  rise 
up  again,  and  me  wish  to  pattern  after  him. 

M.  Perhaps  you  think  the  water  will  wash  away 
your  sin  ? 

C  No,  no ;  water  no  wash  away  me  sin :  nothin' 
but  precious  Massa  Jesus  blood  wash  away  me  sin. 

M.  ^Miy  do  you  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  ? 
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VW  b«u1  enw  modi  to  rormlwr  Muaa 
t  ■#  biwler  and  luter,  bciw  hini  ilrnd  uid 
load  for  ve.  \\ia\e  mv  tan  mi,— Jotik  iipiin 
1  •iilrr  wh«D  drtn  ivttrti  ilnim  tnki!  ilr 
t  beut  ftvt ;  UP  Aniiu  like  mo  tnuif^r,  U) 
GaA  bmily  like  ■  ttcm, 
■  drai't  think  ynu  Kill  hara  nuUniqt  mare  bi 
mX  the  ilrril  will  nnl  tt-mpt  yaa  any  morr,  if 
i  We  iwinri^l  into  lb<>  cliurch  ? 
IM  nrvrt  miniwitT.  W'yW  and  me  cnni  haul 
•  agaiiMl  me  den,  brranM  Aaa  much  Tex 

world  know  -me  no  twlaog  to  d«n  agab. 
M  h*  »""  nr  ihrpc  (if  the  nenihcn : — 

1.  tnc  hear  what  anawvr  tod 
>k«  me  ax  jron  aae  or  tvo 
V   Jc«tu  CItrtM  h,  and  what 


..do? 


tae  inlii  de 

I  dnea  the  Hnlj 

1  hinc 
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jMOtlitr.  YoD  aj  you  b^an  to  thitUt  sboot  jmr 
ami,  and  cry  to  God  vben  you  ndc :  soi^Miec  jrou  M 
died  in  your  sin,  what  wnald  have  beoome  of  you  T 

A-  iSiae  dead  in  me  sin.  me  f;ofie  In  hell. 

Third.  You  know,  broder,  I  know  ynu  toog  time; 
k&ow  you  to  biD  before  tim«  vny  pafeionate,  and  if 
any  persoo  do  any  t  you  begin  to  6^a  aod 

Uaspbeme.     Suppoee  i  know  yon  to  ocnoe  Ui 

the  Gospel,  tiy  lo  rex  t  e  ynu,  what  you  do? 

A.  Me  do  so  (p  and^  behind  him),  mil 

nte  look  up,  pray  u       <  ke  me  forgive  him  ami 

to  cbaoge  him  heart,  i  lore  God  too, 

Ant-iher.  Suppose  any  ouc  snould  offer  yon  a  gnat 
sum  of  mouey  to  forsake  Christ,  would  you  do  it  f 

C.  No  ;  me  love  Massa  Jesus  more  :  what  moiKj 
can  do  for  me  when  me  heart  grieve  ?  when  me  sict, 
and  when  me  dead  ?  God  book  say,  "  What  profit  a 
man  have  if  him  gain  de  world  and  lose  him  own  soul. " 

This  candidate  having  withdrawn,  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  friends  present  who  resided  near  him,  as 
to  his  walk  and  convet:sation,  since  he  had  become  an 
inquirer  ;  the  answers  to  which  being  deemed  satisfac- 
tory, a  few  more  questions  were  put  to  him,  a^  to  h)= 
willingness  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church. 
should  he  be  received  as  a  member,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  duties  he  would  be  expected  to  dis- 
cliarge  towards  the  cause  of  Christ  in  general ;  after 
which  the  minister  signified  his  approval  of  him,  oo 
behalf  of  tiie  church.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
embracing  a  period  of  two  years,  his  conduct  has  been 
that  of  a  pious  and  devoted  follower  of  Christ. 
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Hie  fbDowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  andior*  by  a  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in 
the  amy.  Hie  individual  whose  christian  expcri- 
rare  it  records  is  a  respectable  fenude  of  colour*  who 
has  been  fiir  many  years  the  leader  of  a  class  of  fe- 
males connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Spoiush 
Town, — an  office  filled  by  others  equally  enlightened 
and  deroted — and  has  bc«*n  a  most  valuable  helper  in 
that  capacity  in  the  work  of  God.  As  this  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  some  of  our 
leaden  or  helpen,  \w  apology  perhaps  will  be  deemed 
fiir  its  insertion. 


^  Mt  DBAa  Friend, — I  fed  roost  anxious  to  com- 
asoiiicate  my  thoughts  to  you  on  a  subject  that  I  know 
b  both  near  and  dear  U>  your  heart — I  mean  the  con- 

TenicNi  of  a  luniier.     I  refer  to  Miss ,  who  has 

pven  me  an  aivtmnt  of  the  Iiord*s  merciful  dealings 
with  her,  which  I  hen*  subjoin.  After  stating  the 
cifi'unistaiires  which  led  to  her  first  attending  upon 
the  means  of  gnic«%  this  new  tniphy  of  nnicn'ming  love 
thoa  continues  her  narrative  t4>  me:-  -^  I  went  to 
chapel  again  on  the  fellowing  sabbath  ;  th«*  t4*xt  was 
ftma  the  22nd  chapti>r  of  St  Matthew,  our  I^ird^s  pa- 
rable of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  iu»ii.  Ami  when 
minister  explained  to  us  who  they  wen*  who  would 
go  to  the  marriagi*  feat4t«  and  wliat  kiiiil  of  a  cha- 
lactcr  the  man  was  '*  mint  liad  not  on  a  wcnlding  gar- 
mevt,**  I  said  to  niym^lf.  \\iU  i»  exactly  my  «tate :  do 
I  ant  content  m}iM*lf  with  the  form  of  rt*ligion,  witlHmt 
the  power  of  divine  grace  on  my  soul  ?     Alas !  what 

p 
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do  I  know  of  true 

lolinees 

'     I  am  as  ignotant  as  d»  ^ 

boast  that  peristiet! 

;  and  he  appeared  so  perfertiT  t*i 

describe  my  state 

that  I  went  home  quite  mi*er^it 

I  went  to  bed,  bat 

conld 

Qot  Bleep;  I  felt  mysdf* 

condenmed  giimer. 

and  the 

more  I  looked  back  on  nn 

past  life  the  more 

I  saw  mv  sinfulness  and  vileoe* 

I  continued  in  t] 

tate  till  Sunday.     I  weal 

again   to  chapel. 

istcr  preached  from  tbe 

125tli  Psalm,  wM 

id  to  lay  my  heart  quitr 

bare  before  my 

me  see   my  every  socwt 

siu  ;  but  be  led  ; 

rioBT,  and  a  hope  eprang 

up  in  my  mind  ™. 

oiiM  be  also  m^  Saaev. 

He  referred  us  to 

„.  chapters  in  the  Bible, 

which  he  advised  us  to  read  on  our  return  home,  and 
judge  for  ourselves.  I  did  as  he  desired,  and  a  peace 
took  possession  of  my  mind  that  I  had  never  expoi- 
eneed  before.  I  went  on  my  knees  to  pray,  and  I  felt 
a  hope  that  God  was  reconciled  to  me  through  Christ, 
and  that  same  blessed  hope  has  never  since  foreaken 
me.  I  feel  my  ignorance  very  much,  never  having 
mixed  with  any  religious  people  ;  but  I  bow  read  mv 
Bible  every  day,  with  prayer,  and  I  feel  already  in- 
creasing in  knowledge,  that  I  hope  I  may  Boon  be  able 
to  instruct  others.  O  ]  that  I  could  do  anything  to 
glorify  God  !  You  know  not  how  it  pains  me  when  I 
look  back  on  my  past  life,  and  see  how  I  bare  disho- 
noured so  kind,  such  a  long-suffering  and  merciful  Lonl 
God  !  I  am  grieved  and  shocked  at  my  ingratitude ; 
*^ut  I  trust  the  remainder  of  my  life  will  be  epent  (Bf- 

ently — indeed  I  wish  to  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

a  child  by  its  mother :  when  I  hear  so  many  of  the 
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poor  blacks  pniy  b  dupd  ao  aweftly*  I  fisel  quite 
■Aiwwl  of  ByaeUl  My  friends  and  old  scquaintancet 
ofkm  ask  me  what  has  happened  tu  mc,  if  I  have  been 
sick  or  from  home  ?  I  am  afraid  to  go  near  them*  lest 
tfary  should  draw  me  ande.  I  only  now  mix  with 
God*s  peiiplcy  to  try  to  improre  in  the  knowledge  of 
G«m1  ;  for  what  would  it  profit  me  if  I  gained  the 
vhok  world  and  was  to  lose  my  own  soul  ? — but  I 
would  not  turn  luu-k  for  the  world.  No :  ten  thou- 
SMod  worlds  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  my  immortal  soul!  And  I  feel  more  real  happi- 
aoss  now  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life.* 

**  Such  b  the  substance  of *s  interesting  con- 

verwtiao  with  me;  and  as  I  know  it  would  afford  you 
A  aubject  for  thankfulness  to  the  tri-une  God,  I  have 
tlMNi^t  it  right  to  tell  you  of  it,  as  a  moans  of 
^emibming  your  hands,  and  encouraging  your  heart 
Ami  that  the  Lord  may  give  you  many  more  souls  for 
joar  hire  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 

**  Your  affectionate  (nend  in  the  best  of  bonds, 

*•  B.  T — r 

The  following  conversation  is  of  a  diflerent  kind, 
though  in  Mime  rempects  of  equal  value  and  import- 
It  took  pUce  dome  time  since  between  an  aged 
uf  the  diuri«b  at  Spanish  Town«  the  owner  of  a 
oflbe  plantati<jn*  and  an  oversei^r  on  one  of  the 
csUtes,  and  was  n*bit4Hl  to  the  autliur  on  the  following 
day.  The  estate  had  for  many  years  been  the  sct*ne 
of  this  good  mair^  pious  and  uM*ful  laboun.  Going 
post  the  residence  uf  the  oveneer,  who  was  enter- 

r  S 
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tainiiig  a  number  of  his  companions,  on  a  particular 
occanon,  he  was  requested  to  enter  the  room  wherr 
all  were  assembled,  and  was  thus  accosted : — 

Overseer.  Well,  sir,  I  am  t<)Id  you  are  a  preacher? 

Deatoii.  I  hope  I  am  a  praying  man,  sir  :  perhaps 
that  is  what  you  mean ;  as  white  people  often  call 
prayii^  preaching. 

O.  No ;  I  mean  that  you  take  a  book  and  preaiji 
'  to  the  people  out  of  it. 

D.  How  can  I  preach  from  a  book  when  I  doni 
able  to  read '(  Massa  tinh  me  dont  know  better  tbao 
to  make  fool  of  mesel^  take  a  book  and  preach,  when 
all  de  people  too  know  me  cant  read  ? 

O.  Well ;  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it.  Don't  jou 
say  prayers  to  the  people,  or  talk  to  them,  or  some- 
thing? 

D.  Yes;  I  talk  to  my  neighbour  and  friend,  truly, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  neider.  Religion  do  good 
to  me,  make  me  happy ;  and  I  wants  my  fellow-crea- 
ture to  feel  happy  too. 

0.  Well,  then,  you  are  a  preacher. 

D.  Massa  can  call  rac  what  him  like ;  me  satisff ; 
but  me  mouth  cant  shut ;  me  must  pray  and  talk  for 
God  as  long  as  me  have  breath. 

0.  Oh,  I  sec :  perhaps  you  could  preach  to  us, 
although  you  don't  know  a  letter  of  the  book.  Wko 
betrayed  Jesus  Christ? — for,  as  you  are  a  preacher, 
you  must  know. — (jestingly.) 

D.  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

0.  Oh,  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew.  Well,  but 
whose  wife  did  Darid  take  away  ? 
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A  UrUi  wife»  BtnbelML 

O.  Wbero  did  Uriah  findhk  wife? 

/>.  Is  Dirid*t  bouae. 

O.  How  can  that  be,  when  Uriah  was  slain  ? 

/>•  Beg  will  pardon,  but  Uriah  was  not  ilain  till 
Dtand  pat  him  to  the  fore  front  of  the  battle. 

O.  Was  Darid  a  good  man? 

/>•  Yes ;  a  man  after  God*8  own  heart 

O.  What!  after  he  committed  murder  ?  Then  that 
shuas  that  God  approred  of  what  David  did ;  and 

jonr  panms  are  always  sending  people  to ,  who 

4aB*t  do  half  what  he  did. 

D.  Ah,  massa  I  you  read  God*s  word  and  beliere 
that?  When  David  nn,  him  fell;  and  when  him 
asne  fell,  him  do  but  anything;  but  though  God  love 
David,  him  dont  love  David*s  sin.  Massa  say  him  read 
4a  Bhle.  Suppose  massa  lool  into  de  Bible  now,  him 
fad  God  so  angry  wid  David,  because  him  sin,  dat  he 
aesit  to  know  de  tree  ting  him  will  choose,  and  den 
aDow  him  son  to  drive  him  from  de  trooe. 


O.  O,  I  see  very  well  that  you  are  a  preacher,  and 
I  ansl  say,  I  did  not  think  you  knew  so  much  ;  but 
jon  had  better  not  fill  the  people*s  heads  with  these 
;  they  b^in  to  know  too  much  already. 
D.  Msws,  God*s  word  b  good,  and  I  bin  say  to 
befiire  time  me  must  tell  me  feUow  crcatur  what 
reiipon  done  fer  me ;  for  if  it  good  for  roe  it 
fcr  dem,  and  God*8  word  say  me  must  not  let 
hiwler  and  sister  alone,  but  must  try  and  bring 
II  to  Jesos  Christ,  dat  dem  blood  no  rest  upon 
kaad  m  die  last  day. 
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Observes  a  missionary,  writing  to  the  author  dnring 
ibe  insurrection  in  1832,  "  Our  poor  people  are  fnj 
mueh  annojetl  by  the  otficprs  of  militia.  The  foHowing 
is  a  conversation  which  passed  between  oneof  thein  and 
a  member  of  our  church,  a  sergeant  in  the  regiment. 

Officer.  So  yon  are  a  praying  man  ;  when  we  go  on 
detachment  I  will  put  you  in  the  front ;  I  will  Uix 
care  of  you. 

Xfatine.  I  may  be  as  well  off  in  (he  front  as  in  the 
rear,  or. 

O.  Well,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  will  taie  yon  tp  J 
bl0T»*  all  these  ministers'  brains  out.  % 

JV.  Are  de  minister  guilty,  den,  sir  ? 

0.  To  he  sure  they  are. 

N.  Don't  de  law  of  we  conntry  say  every  man  if 
innocent  until  him  found  guilty  ?  If  dem  try  and 
condemn  already,  den  it  will  be  time  enough  to  Wo* 
dem  brain  out.  You  prosecute  we  minister  too  much 
because  you  don't  like  we  to  get  no  lamin. 

0.  Oh,  oh !  But,  as  an  honest  man,  answer  me  one 
question.  Don't  these  ministers  teach  the  people  to 
rob  their  owners  in  order  to  give  to  them  ?  Answer  me 
at  once. 

N.  No,  sir.  If  dem  did,  we  should  know  it  not 
right,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Don't 
I  and  plenty  more  have  sarrant  weself  ?  should  we 
uphold  minister  tellen  de  people  to  rob  dem  master  ? 

O.  But  as  you  are  a  leader,  don't  you  get  money 
for  preaching? 

N.  No,  I  do  not,  sir. 

O.  Then  you  have  a  better  heart  than  I  have ;  bnl 
why  do  you  teach  the  people  ? 
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JVl  Becavie  it  is  my  duty. 

O.  Weil,  I  will  never  believe  you  would  labour 
wiih  the  people  without  yon  got  soniething  by  it 

A*.  If  nuuM  help  a  [hwt  {leriMin  hone  out  a  gully 
(diitk)  when  him  fidl  in,  and  like  to  drown,  would 
ouuaa  want  pay  iiir  it  ?  An*  dont  man  worth  more 
doaabcast? 

O.  But  what  makrtf  you  pray  ? 

A*.  Because  I  am  a  sinner. 

(K  I  i»uppiiiic  you  found  that  out  when  you  were 
coovtrted. 

A*  I  was  convinrcd  befive  I  was  converted,  sir,  and 
then  I  prayed  to  G(n1. 

€>.  What  do  you  moan  by  sin  ? 

A1  There  U  two  kinds  of  sin,— <iriginal  sin  and 
actual  sin.  1  nieaiu  I  myself  have  broken  (jod*s  laws, 
and  ilerefcin*  I  pray  to  Ciod  for  forgiveness  tlu*ough 
Jesos  Christ. 

O.  What  do  you  mean  by  original  sin  ? 

AT.  The  sin  of  our  first  {larents.  But  please  to  let 
ae  ask  if  you  don't  pray  to  GinI  ? 

O.  Yes  ;  but  you  pray  too  much. 

A*.  No ;  (wild  tell  we  to  pray  always  and  not  to 
hint.     But  please  let  me  a»k  you  aiMithiT  questiim. 

Dbn*t  vou  rail  (iiid  voiir  fatlier  in  thi*  Praver  Book  ? 

•  •  • 

What  ungrateful  childn*n  we  be  if  we  don't  oliey  our 
Fatlier*s  commamt :  an  if  we  a4*kjiowle«lge  Ilim  to  be 
oar  King  how  shameful  not  to  be  loyal  to  him.  But 
I  can  ammnt  for  it. 

O.  How  ?  how  ? 

A".  Beoanse  de  scripture  say  de  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
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againat  God,  not  subject  bi  the  law  of  God,  neidier 
indeed  cao  be.  And  if  dc  spirit  of  God  don't  teadi 
we,  we  IB  dark  and  ignorant  people,  dow  we  knov 
plea^  a  tings  else. 

O.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Spirit  ?  the  spirit  of 
mm? 

A*.  O  fie,  sir.  You  call  yourself  a  Christian,  and 
male  a  mock  at  spiritaal  tingB  ? 

O.  What  else  do  you  mean  by  the  sj/irit  t  did  you 
ever  see  it  ? 

Al  It  is  felt,  sir.  but  not  seen. 

O.  How  do  you  know  if  there  is  such  a  thing  if  yon 
never  saw  it? 

iV.  Don't  you  say,  sir,  dat  a  man  have  a  good 
spirit  if  hira  do  anyting  wordy  of  praise,  but  you  ncTer 
see  dat  spirit  ?  You  believe  you  have  souls,  hut  you 
never  sec  dat  soul.  An,  sir,  would  a  blind  man  say  him 
wouldn't  eat  because  him  don't  able  to  see  de  vittei  ?'" 

After  a  few  questions  more,  which  are  too  indecent 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  the  correspondent  adds,  "  thus 
ends  the  conversation.  I  have  sent  it  to  you  as  the 
poor  man  related  it  to  me,  not  doubting  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  you  to  know  the  manner  in  which  our 
poor  Christian  blacks  are  enabled  to  stand  their  ground 
before  their  accusers." 

I  felt  much  happiness,  said  the  late  excellent  Mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Coultart,  in  hearing  tlie  simple  narrativea 
of  the  people.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  said,  "  Ah, 
massa,  me  tongue  so  guilty,  all  bad  word,  me  no 
ready  to  peak  good  in  same  mout ;  me  great  sinner, 
and   never  tink  bout  anyting  good    till    me  hear  i 
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brMkr  raad ;  if  ne  do  born  agua  me  no  hb  kingdom 
of  God.  Me  don't  know  what  dis  bvm  again  mem — it 
ttvable  Bw  modi, — it  no  let  me  rert, — none  «  «ll. 
Next  ni^t  broder  come  read  «gmin ;  de  word  tnmble 
■e  mora  and  more ;  me  bo  est,  no  ihat  me  eye,  fear 
mt  opeo  it  id  belL  Neit  day  me  send  tar  de  brodfr 
to  oooe  wid  de  book ;  bim  oome  and  read ;  de  bnok 
■D  teD  me  tnnible  any  more ;  bim  tell  me  Jeeua  cnme 
lo  uf*  mmer,  great  mmer,  ao  matter  bow  great,  po 
Me  go  to  bim  ;  lum  forgive  all ; — not  for  me  goodm-w, 
b«t  far  bim  owD  goodaeH, — den  me  weep  mudt,  U<r 
Jcmia  Cbriit  ao  good ;  me  no  able  to  do  oothin^  far 
long  tine,  but  tell  of  bim  kinditem  to  poor  me." 
Wben  anotber  first  went  to  work  oo  tbe  estate  to  «lych 
riw  belonged,  ber  owner  a«ked  ber  if  die  prayni  T 
**  Yea,**  waa  ber  reply.  **  O,  that  ta  bad,"  be  Mud ; 
**  joo  will  ipoil  all  my  o^roea.  Your  religion  ij  a 
■M^  (lung,  you  must  not  >pread  it  bere  I"  "  O, 
■ama,"  abe  replied,  **  religioa  no  a  bad  ting ;  if  your 
■epo  love  God  in  bim  beart,  bim  find  aometing  cIac 
to  do  Uiaa  tief  (fteal)  your  fowl  and  your  nigar ;  rt- 
lifM  a  good  timff  when  neytr  M>  pienty  of  it." 

I  aaked  a  female  negro  whether  abe  felt  any  nn  now 
hto  beart  waa  changed.  Her  reply  was,  "  it  trouble 
■e  too  much — it  tick  to  mr,  matia.  aa  cloee  aa  de 
dalkn  to  me  back."  To  another  poor  woman  wbo 
warn  ""'^■"■"■"g  murb  of  the  discouragementa  abe 
■at  with,  I  aaid,  "  Well,  bow  do  yon  hope  to  get 
tknogb  tbem  all  to  bcaTcn  ?  Yoa  tay  you  are  weak." 
*  y«B,  me  weak  for  true,  maaaa ;  but  me  bang  on  him 
M.    Jcaoa  can  help    an,  ■"--".  him  pniaiae.** 

r  a 
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A  !ett<T  from  a  imsrioiuiry  ccditaiiie  tlie  foDowing 
pleasing  anecdote : — 

"  Three  irighta  ago,  a  man  of  clrcent  appearanrp 
came  to  relate  wbal  he  thought  of  hiioseH'  and  of  the 
Savour;  said  he  had  been  living  for  farnse'^,  and 
'  neider  did  kno«  or  think  anyting  abont  God.'  The 
greatppt  part  of  hie  time  he  had  lived  in  Kingstoo, 
and,  changing  masters  frequently,  he  had,  as  is  the 
cnstom  in  this  eolony,  changed  his  old  name  with  hi? 
old  master,  the  last  of  whom  wished  him  to  become  a 
Christian.  He  asked  a  friend  who  belonged  to  the 
Baptists  to  xtind  fiir  him,  bnt  he  rcfiised,  and  asked 
him  to  think  what  sort  of  a  Christian  man  conld  make 
him  :  '  As  for  him,  he  no  know  man's  Christian,  hhn 
only  know  Christian  God  make.'  Thb  pozzled  the 
poor  man,  who  thought  something  in  right  Chri^an 
'him  no  know;  him  made 'a  Christian,  but  him  still 
go  on  in  him  old  way,  for  him  do  know  him  doing 
HTong.'  Here  I  interrupted  him  to  learn  the  force  (rf 
conscience,  in  the  way  Paul  statee  it  with  regard  to 
the  heathen.  I  said,  '  James,  you  say  you  did  not 
know  God  ;  you  no  hear  anyting  about  him.  When 
you  do  sin,  you  no  know  it  sin  ?  Conscience  within 
no  tell  you  dat  bad  ;  God  angry  for  dat  ?'  He  said, 
'  Yes,  conscience  tell  me,  and  trouble  me  nmcb ;  iMt 
nevertheless  me  no  heed  eonscience  much.*  ^Mlliam, 
the  friend — the  faithful  friend — as  he  termed  him, 
'  courted  him  to  a  little  prayer-meeting  condunted  by 
themselves,  and  dere  God  catch  him  poor  run  away.' 
He  see  Jesus  love  him,  poor  ting,  an  him  want  to  love 
Jesus,  and  keep  his  commands.'     I  asked  him  who 
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pcnniaded  hiin  to  be  faftptixed  ?  *  William  nuke  him 
brar  what  Jesus  say*  BelieTe  ami  be  baptaie.  Now 
him  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Stm  of  God,  and  only 
Sariour,  an  him  wish  to  gie  himself  quite  op  to  Jesus, 
an  take  Jimis  f«M*  him  tick  (staff)  to  lean  upon  till  him 
last  day  on  eartli.'  ** 

In  further  illustration  of  the  sound  scriptural  know- 
ledge possessed  by  nH*mbers  of  (Christian  churches  in 
Jamaica,  and  as  a  proof  that  their  thinking  powers  are 
deeply  exercised  cm  those  all-engrussbg  subjects,  it 
■my  be  stated  that  applications  arc  frequently  made 
by  individual  members  for  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages  of  scripture,  which  have  created  discussion  in 
their  social  mtt*tings  ur  public  places  of  business.  Nor 
is  it  unusual  fc»r  tlie  pi*«iple  to  request  their  ministers  to 
preach  on  some  particular  subjects  respecting  which 
iniurmatitm  is  extensively*  sought  A  blai*k  female 
requested  the  author,  a  short  time  U'iiire  he  left  the 
ialand,  to  preach  on  tlu.*  unpardunable  sin,  saying,  if 
minister  plitued,  bervelf  and  several  more  would  like 
much  to  hear  almut  it,  as  they  had  forgotten  what  mi* 
had  said  about  it  some  time  ago. 

years  sinci\  th«*  fnends  at  C  ^hipping  Nortcm, 
OklHtlihire,  kindly  presented  to  the  congregation  at 
Spaniih  Town,  a  bible  and  hymn  biMiks  ftir  tlie  uh»  of 
the  pulpit.  TIn*  subjoined  letters  of  thanks  addressed 
t»  the  kind  donom,  by  two  members  of  the  church, 
Uaden^  noe  of  whom  was  a  frtv  woman  of  eukmr,  and 
the  other  a  young  man  then  a  !ila\e,  will  equally  illus- 
trate the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  m>gro  piety,  as  well  aa 
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its  eTaiigeli(nl  character,  and  the  degree  in  wfaidi  it  is 


I 


"  Mt  dkab  Cinii9TiA!»  FRigNDS,— TTie  reception 
of  jmn-  kind  and  truly  taTalonble  present  b  as  faigbN 
esdmated  as  the  preciousness  of  such  s  gift  ought  ti> 
be.  Hay  the  wish  and  power  of  dispensing  the  satn- 
buy  comforts  and  consolations  it  contains  be  equally 
701ml 

"  Its  predons  contents  wiU,  I  hope  and  doobt  DO^ 
be  die  means  of  bringing  home  many  a  lost  and  wan- 
dering sheep  in  this  dark  land,  and  converting  many 
repentant  sinnors  t'l  the  flm-k  of  Clirist.  In  it  alone  do 
we  look  for  consolation  from  all  the  evib  that  sturound 
us  in  this  wicked  world.  There  the  sinner  will  find  a 
pardon  for  his  sins,  which  will  not  be  sought  for  in  vain: 
it  will  be  found  to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled  mind, 
consolation  to  the  broken  spirit,  and  blessing  and  hap- 
piness to  the  stedfast  in  faith,  a  stream  of  milk  and 
honey  flowing  richly  into  ever)-  heart,  which  shall  come 
to  drink  of  its  pure  fount.  May  my  humble  prayer 
be  not  in  vain  that  the  number  may  not  be  few,  that  the 
sacred  joges  be  never  tmclosed  in  ^ain,  that  its  holy 
operation  may  work  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
and,  finally,  tliat  the  offering  may  liring  down  a  bless- 
ing on  the  hearts  that  bestowed  it  ;  and  accept  the  kind 
wishes  of  ail  happiness  from  one,  who,  though  unkno<ni 
to  yon,  is  nevertheless  An  humble  believer, 

"  Anse  Simpson  Thomas. 
"  SjMinish  Toicn,  Jamaica, 
July  29,  1826." 


^  CtaiiTiAJi  F  AisMiMy — ^Me  denre  to  retnni  yoa 
oar  bcMijand  noore  tanks  fbrdepraaitofdebooki 
dfti  we  have  reoeiTe,  and  dat  we  hope  dat  de  Mf  iiig 
ef  Ahnglity  Fader  may  detoend  nppoo  ebery  epbod 
dat  ia  on  in  promote  dat  cotme  of  de  Goqiel,  and  dat 
yoor  ptmyers  and  our  prayers  may  mute  togeder  in 
pmisiug  Almighty  Fader  ibr  de  gift  of  a  preadied  Gos- 
pel, and  in  sending  his  ministers  to  proclaim  mercy 
nnlo  de  hcathms,  and  ibr  de  prosperity  of  our  wiittMto«" 
and  Us  dear  partner  in  life,  dat  dey  may  be  qiare,  and 
dat  der  days  may  be  prolong,  and  dat  maasa's  minis- 
tsrial  dn^  may  be  attend  to  wid  dat  solemnity  of  heart 
aad  wid  dat  pure  aflection  towards  God's  glory,  aad 
dat  asany  sinner  may  be  bless  wid  de  gift  of  de  tpmtf 
dat  at  lass  both  preacher  and  hearers  may  be  heirs  of 
dat  Msnsinn  which  our  blessed  Maata  Jesus  had  gone 
to  prepare,  and  dat  de  blessing  of  Almighty  Fader  may 
he  sent  upon  us,  dat  we  may  not  be  weary  in  well  doing. 

^  I  remain  your  humble  sanrant, 

^*  RlCHAAO  BULU>CE.  . 

**  Spmmitk  Totntj  JatmaieOj 
Jmfy  28,  1826." 

Hie  manner  of  admitting  members  to  communion  is 
ly  the  same  as  that  practised  in  Baptist  churdies 
EngbuxL  and  is  thus  described  by  indiriduals  who 
present  on  an  occasion,  when  the  qualifications  of 
fur  church  fellowship  were  canraased. 
^  After  this  conference  was  concluded,*'  say  Messrs. 
and  Ilanrey,  alluding  to  their  intenriew  with 
the  oSeers  of  the  diurch,  ^^  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
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witseseiug  the  examination  to  which  tlic  candidatc§  for 
baptism  are  snbjected.  A  poor  old  woman  waa  the  first 
examined.  She  was  closely  queetioued  by  the  minis- 
ter, Wt  more  cspet-ialiy  by  the  doRcons  and  Itradere. 
reapecting  the  dine  and  cause  of  her  'coming  to  reli- 
gion," her  views  in  wishing  to  be  baptiaed,  aiid  on  tl» 
person  and  offices  of  Christ.  She  appcareil  to  lie  H 
simple-hearted  woman,  anxious  to  forsake  sin,  and  to 
join  henelf  to  a  praying  people ;  bat  her  answers  did 
not  evince  that  clear  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Clinitiaiuty  which  vaa  deemed  essential; 
she  mu  ther^fire  deferred.  The  next  probationer,  a 
young  man,  wjis  dci:incd  suitabk"  to  be  rcreivod.  Be- 
fore the  decision  is  made,  the  candidate  is  requested  to 
withdraw,  and  those  present  who  are  acquainted  with 
him  give  their  sentiments  on  the  correctness  of  his  out- 
ward conduct,  what  change  is  to  be  observed  in  it,  and 
whether  he  is  in  their  opinion  a  converted  character. 
If  it  is  concluded  to  receive  him,  he  is  called  in,  and 
after  being  exhorted  by  the  minister  not  to  put  his 
trust  in  the  outward  ordinance,  is  informed  that  the 
church  has  unanimously  concluded  to  admit  him  as  a 
member;  and  on  the  first  convenient  occasion  lie  is 
baptized."* 


Section  II, — It  has  been  already  stated  that  there 

ar»  """"'M-ted  with  several  of  the  denominations  a  con- 

mber  of  persons  called  inquirers — cate- 

probationers.     These  are  generally  per- 

»n  Sturgt  aod  B»rTfj"<  WtH  Indic*,  p.  ISl- 
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MOi  win,  haTing  rmonaccd  their  sinfol  practiecg  and 
eapffgd  a  dedve  to  give  themtelTet  op  to  Ood,  aro 
csollad  at  regular  hearans,  and  therebj  place  them- 
■d?ea  vader  the  especial  superinteodeiice  of  the  nunie- 
ten  aad  chiirrhei  with  which  they  hare  thus  becooie 
eaflBecled.  While  one  particular  object  of  this  plan  it 
to  enconnge  religions  impressions,  and  to  induce  im- 
mediate deeisino  in  the  wajs  of  God  by  bringing  the 
hopeftiUy  penitent  under  regular  religions  instmetion  ; 
it*  at  the  same  time,  affords  an  efleetual  security 
against  the  admission  of  improper  charactcn.  Henco 
oIL  brAwe  they  are  proposed  as  members  in*  church 
fieUowship,  hare  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  attending 
the  Inmse  of  God.  and  the  various  private  means  of 
grace,  and  have  also  been  the  subjects, of  special 
**  oversight  in  the  LonL'* 

TW  term  of  probation,  of  courw,  varies  arcnrding 
to  cimunstancesi,  and  the  views  of  different  ministers 
ami  churches.  Amcing  the  Baptists  it  is  sekhmi  the 
rase  that  an  application  is  made  fiir  an  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  membemhip  until  after  a  probation  of 
mehre  months  at  kast — tlu«  individual  having,  during 
that  time«  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  led  a  consis- 
teol  and  holy  life. 

&mie  of  the  qnt*stions  asked  on  such  occasionH,  and 
which,  if  not  answen*d  satisfactorily,  involve  the  sus* 
fnmaa  cit  n'jectiim  of  the  candidate,  arc  surii  as 
vould  oflend  an  individual  under  similar  drcum- 
stancrs  in  England  : — Are  you  in  debt  ?-4»Are  you 
married  ? — if  not  marrieil,  do  ycm  live  wit^  any  one 
aoBOfdiiig  to  the  old  customs  of  the  country  ^ 
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As  aa  evidence  that  missionanes  ore  Dot  Uss  iiuti> 
cular  in  the  admi^on  of  members  tban  tlicir  bretbrai 
in  England,  the  wiiter  will  mention  two  or  three  casts 
out  of  many  that  could  be  selected.  On  Mrs.  PhiUippo'* 
return  to  England,  some  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of 
lier  health,  she  wa  '  ;d  by  a  young  woman,  t 

native,  who  had  bei  1  aa  an  inqiurer  with  the 

church  at  Spanish  period  of  fire  yean.    A 

minister  in  the  coi  had  some  close  religioiu 

conversation  with  I  insed  that  she  was  with- 

out tbe  pale  of  the  proposed  her  b^i^  bap- 

tized without  dela;  Mrs.  Burchell  were  ao- 

wimpanicil  home  hy  a  similar  indiudual  undtT  the  same 
circumstaDces ;  and  very  soon  after  their  temporary 
settlement  in  London,  the  church  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Upton,  senior,  were  so  satisfied  with  her  piety 
that  their  venerable  pastor  baptized  her.  When  the 
author  was  in  England  himself,  a  few  years  since,  he 
was  sought  out  by  a  young  black  man,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  slavery :  the  latter  had  been  attached 
to  the  church  at  Spanish  Town,  and,  subsequently,  to 
the  church  at  Old  Harbour,  as  an  inquirer  for  years. 
After  a  private  conversation  with  the  minister  and 
several  members  of  the  church  at  Eagle-street,  and 
after  an  application  to  the  writer  by  the  venerable  and 
zealous  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ivimey,  he  appeared 
before  the  church  as  a  candidate,  was  unanimously 
accepted  as  a  proper  subject  for  Christian  fellowship, 
I  baptized  by  Mr.  Overbury. 
ag  those  even  selected  from  the  mass  as  giving 
e  of  superior  piety,  many  ore  turned  back;  Bud 
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the  principal  concern  of  missionaries  on  such  occasions 
18  lest  they  have  rejected  many  whom  Christ  has  not 
rejected,  rather  than  lest  they  should  have  received 
those  whom  Christ  has  not  received.  Of  the  former, 
as  an  error  of  judgment,  the  writer  has  often  had 
painfol  evidence,  as  well  as  of  the  latter;  one  instance 
of  which  he  wiU  Adduce.  On  the  morning  imme- 
diately following  the  day  on  which  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  ordinance  of  baptism,  he  was  thus  accosted 
by  his  brother  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Edmondson,  the 
Wedeyan  minister,  then  in  Spanish  Town : — "  My 
servant  is  in  great  trouble,  crying  from  morning  till 
night,  because  you  did  not  baptize  her  yesterday.  She 
tells  me  she  was  objected  to  because  she  did  not  ex- 
press herself  clearly  on  some  essential  points ;  but  I 
can  assure  you,  from  the  testimony  of  my  predecessor, 
and  fit)m  my  own  opportunities  of  judging,  that  I 
believe  her  to  be  a  truly  sincere  and  pious  Christian. 
Such,  indeed,  is  my  opinion  of  her,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  her  into  the  church  under  my  care." 

**  If  the  Lord  should  spare  me  until  next  Lord's 
day,"  said  a  brother  missionary  some  years  ago,  ^'  I 
expect  to  baptize  eighty  persons.  Of  these  we  have 
good  reason  to  hope  well ;  though  some,  after  the 
strictest  examination,  deceive  us.  I  think  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  these  have  been  selected  from 
twice  that  number,  who  have,  even  with  tears  and 
prayers,  entreated  us  to  receive  them.  I  often  feel  it 
ptinfhl,  indeed,  to  refuse  them  immediate  admission  ; 
bat  we  wish  to  have  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of  their 
characters  as  possible  before  we  receive  them.    Some 
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of  them  weq>  when  they  are  told  to  atop  a  StdeliN^in^T 
and  say,  *  Massay  suppoia  dead  take  me ;.  hfoiw  ma  fia 
when  me  know  &  my  dnty,  anmenodoitr  Iflia 
only  say,  I  wish  to  know  that  it  is  their  dnty^  aad  ihm 
I  shaU  not  object"  Ssid  another,  who  had  jnH; 
arriTed  on  the  island^  allndh^  to  a  considflnUa' 
nnmber  who  had  been  recently  added  to  cne  of  Ar 
chmtshes : — **  It  waa  an  interesting  qpectade^  aooh  aa- 
one  aa  peifaaps  is  aeldom  witnessed.  The  greatml 
cautioD  has  been  exercised  in  reodniii;  theae  caaffi- 
dates.  Many  more  have  been  rejected  than  hare  heeo 
receired.  Their  knowledge^  doubtlesB,  is  scanty;  bat 
many  of  their  prayers  testily  that  they  are  acqnainted 
with  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  GospeL  They  hare 
no  inducements  to  hypocrisy,  except  ridicule  and  per- 
secution be  inducements.  Mr.  C.  is  as  fidthful  in  ad- 
drescdng  them  as  a  man  can  possibly  be ;  telling  them 
that  it  will  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  be  baptiaed  if 
they  do  not  love  and  serve  God :  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  them  if  they  were  never  hsi^ 
tized  at  all." 

A  worthy  deacon  of  the  church  at  Spanish  Town, 
when  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the  experience  of 
a  candidate  for  church  fellowship,  usually  observed, 
when  the  individual  appeared  forward  and  talkative — 
**  Well,  you  peak  very  well ;  but  sweet  mouth  and 
pretty  words  dont  always  show  dat  de  heart  change : 
take  care,  we  must  watch  you  quite  close,  see  what 
you  do.  It  no  hard  ting  to  peak  Christian,  but  it 
quite  hard  ting  to  follow  up  de  Christian.  Massa 
Jesus    Christ  say,    *Not  ebery  one  as  say  Lord, 
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Lord,  shall  enter  into  de  kingdom,  but  him  as  do  de 

In  consequence  of  defective  knowledge,  superstitious 
notions,  the  distance  at  which  they  have  lived  from  the 
regular  means  of  grace,  or  some  act  of  inconsistency, 
considerable  numbers  of  the  persons  constituting  the 
Baptist  churches  have  been  inquirers  during  a  period 
of  from  three  to  seven  years.  So  far  as  the  author  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Jamaica,  he  cannot  but 
believe  that,  not  only  as  much,  but  even  more  caution 
is  exercised  in  the  admission  of  members  into  their 
communities,  than  is  exercised  by  ministers  and 
churches  of  any  denomination  in  England.  If,  in  rela<^ 
tion  to  tiie  admission  of  members,  errors  have  been 
ooomdtted  at  all,  it  has  been  by  a  practice  directly  the 
reverse.  As  previously  observed,  hundreds  of  applicants 
for  the  privileges  of  church  fellowship  have  been  again 
and  again  rejected ;  and,  as  an  individual,  the  autiior 
can  assure  the  Christian  world  that  on  a  review  of  his 
missionary  life,  scarcely  anything  gives  him  greater 
pain  than  the  apprehension  of  the  injury  which  he  may 
hare  inflicted  on  those  who  have  been  thus  denied, 
persuaded  that,  although  comparatively  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  that  they  knew  Him 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  and  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  "  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." 

Chreat  as  is  the  aggregate  number  of  Christians 
united  hi  church  fellowship  with  the  various  evange- 
lical missionaiy  societies  in  Jamaica,  the  total  number 
smnially  excluded  from  them  does  not  probably  ex- 
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ceed,  in  fwpat&m  to  the  mmiber  of  dieir 
the  total  exclusioiis  from  tlie  dnirdies  in  QntX 
tain.    With  regard  to  other  deoonmuitioiiBy  the 
is  unable  to  speak  with  certainly,  not  haying  aoooll 
the  necessary  documents  by  wliidi  to  form  a 
tion ;  but  the  exducdons  from  the  Baptist  cfaurdbes 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  which  diurcfaes  now 
30,000  members,  haye  scarcely  averaged  two  per 
or  more  than  two  in  a  year  to  a  churdi  of 
members.    Nor  does  liiis  comparatiye  fewnees  of 
elusions  arise  from  any  limfy  of  discipline.    Sndi  ill 
the  system  of  supervision  adopted,  and  which  wiUte 
hereafter  explained,  that  however  large  the  diurch,  9 
however  widely  its  members  may  be  scattered  otcti 
district,  almost   every  inconsistency  is  known,  and 
everything  of  importance  is  at  once  reported  to  die 
church  for  investigation.    Matters,  indeed,  which  in 
England  would  be  considered  trivial  are  here  re- 
garded as  offences   requiring  the   exercise  of  disd- 
plme.    Such  are  mutual  misunderstandings,  disagree- 
ments between  man  and  wife,  covetousness,   absenee 
fit)m  social  meetings  and  from  the  house  of  God, 
with  others  of  a  similar  kind  too  numerous  to  detail 
In  almost  all  cases,  where  churches  have  been  for  any 
length  of  time  established,  acts  of  delinquency  are 
foithfully  reported :  it  is  indeed  held  to  be  a  sacred 
duty,  whatever  the  circimistances  or  influence  of  the 
guilty  party.    A  gentieman  who  communed  witii  the 
church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Oughtoo, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  thus  writes  to  a  fnsaad 
in  England : — ^^  I  sat  down  with  about  3000  members. 
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the  intereidiig  tenrioe  two  members  were  pab- 
eiclpded — one  for  mjaliam,  the  other  for  what 
make  many  a  member  of  an  Kngliah  church 
with  aatoniahment — it  was  for  being  at  the  roictt ; 
thi«  I  am  told  u  a  constant  and  regular  rule 
Avoughout  the  island.**     In  cases,  howerer,  where 
of  churches  hare  fiuled  in  their  duty  in  this 
it  has*  in  almost  every  instance,  been  per- 
by  thoie  who  are  not  professors.     In  Jamaica, 
as  in  England,  worldly  men  are  keen  judges  of  what 
Christians  ought  to  be ;  and  so  common  u  the  practice 
mt  the  part  of  the  former  to  magnify  inconsistencies 
mta  crimes,  and  to  report  them  to  the  churches,  in 
order  to  bring  the  accused  under  discipline,  that  this 
cbvnmstanoe  alone   furnishes  a  strong   presumptive 
fidcpce  that  if  our  members  were  not  sincere  in  their 
profBanoo  they  would  not  subject  themselves  to  sudi 
coDilant  and  annoying  liabilities.     By  almost  all  per- 
sons, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  church  discipline 
is  made  a  bugbear  fur  selfish  purposes.    The  author 
frequently  beard  the  observation,  as  he  has  walked 
the  street,  ^^  If  yuu  do  not  mind  how  you  behave, 
I  will  get  you  read  out  of  your  church.**     While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  common,  when  a  member 
hna  been  really  convicted  of  sin,  fur  an  employer,  firom 
the  same  interested  motives,  to  solicit  personally  or  by 
that  discipline  might  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  the 
With  reference  to  this  duty,  in  regard  to 
themselves,  fathers  are  frequently  known  tt> 
testimony  against  their  children ;  husbands  against 
wives,  and  the  contrary ;  masters  against  their 
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aeiraiila,  aad  wrtaDtBagaiait  4li«ir  »at^ 
of  claaaes  against  Hi^  leaden,  and  laadiwa 
.rnemben  of  their  olai8e&  Liatanoee  indeed  an 
in  whidi  parenta,  from  a  regaid  to  liie  gikvyoffiU 
and  the  honour  of  tibe  dmrohei  to  wtnA  tlieyliplii^ 
haye  done  yiolence  to  their  parental  aiflbctioDa  tj  >^ 
fusing  all  intercourse  widi  their  duldren  wfaik  udhr 
the  oenanre  of  liie  cbmrdi,  at  at  least  imtil  djacqiwe 
has  had  its  effect  in  producing  fepentanoe  and  reAr- 
mation.'  A  few  years  since  a  zeapeetaUe  pecsott  d 
colour  was  excluded  from  iOme  of  tibe  cburchea»  mb  die 
united  act  of  2000  members,  &r  alloving  fab  damfhtflE^ 
a  slaTe  who  was  liting  in  fornication  whh  her  mastei^ 
an  occasional  residence  beneath  his  roof.  Attendance 
at  dajoces,  or  m^ry^analdngs  of  any  descriptian,  as 
well  as  at  horse^'races,  are  all  sins  which  are  Tinted 
with  excision  in  all  the  Jamaica  churches  with  which 
the  author  is  acquainted.  Suspensions  seldom  occur 
under  any  circumstanoes.  All  offences  that  proiwriy 
come  under  the  cognizance  cf  the  churdies  are  dealt 
with  impartially  and  promptly,  although,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  severity  to  be  in  exact  accordance  widi 
scriptural  authority.  The  statements  here  made  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the  members  of  the  cborcheB 
in  reportii^  sin,  by  whomsoever  committed,  is  thus 
corroborated  by  a  missionary,  Mr.  Clarke,  now  of 
Western  Afiica,  who  had  the  ohai^  of  a  church  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  brethren,  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter  from  the  island.  ^^  The  deacons  and  leaders  be- 
have well,  and  show  much  faithfulness  in  reproving  sin. 
Your  dear  people  in  general  show  that  they  love  the 
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&Tioiir«  and  bid  frir  for  being  your  *  joy  and  crown  of 
rE|aiang  in  tbc  day  of  the  I.<ord  Jeaun.*  One  of  the 
dencoM  bai  had  heavy  char^  brought  against  him 
by  A  nan  who  was  exchuled  the  churrh  for  drunken- 
BBPSt  but,  after  a  patient  investigatioD  of  tlie  whole 
■sattrr*  it  was  found  that  rage  and  malice  had  caused 
ife  wicked  man  to  invent  falsehoods  against  him,  in 
Older  to  have  him  also  put  out  of  the  church.  The 
aeensed  sh»wcd  a  good  spirit  througlniut  the  whole.** 

Many  of  the  people  manifest  as  high  a  sense  of 
CInristian  consistency  as  the  most  enlightened  members 
of  Chrislian  churches  in  Britun.  Some  time  since  a 
■isrinnsry,  as  he  had  been  aocustomed.  went  to  preach 
«t  a  house  that  had  been  kindly  lent  to  him  by  its 
tcaant  for  the  purpose,  and  finding  no  congregation  to 
ami  him,  went  round  the  village,  and  remonstrated 
writh  the  people  on  what  he  su|i{Mise«l  to  lie  their  im- 
eondnct,  when  he  found  that  they  had  alisented 
ves  because  the  master  had  been  ill-using  his 
wife.  Prcarhing  at  the  houst*  was  discontinued  as  a 
,  altlMNigh  no  other  was  to  be  obtained  in 
oaghbDmrhund. 

An  Evangelical  clerg}*man,  during  the  operation  of 
the  apprcntieeship  system,  was  appointrcl  to  (iflk*iate  in 
tiK  dweUing-h<aise  of  an  estate  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bi^llop  as  a  t4*m{ionir}'  place  of  wor- 
akipu  The  populatifm  anHmd  being  almost  wholly 
I  anorrtrnl  with  the  Baptist  cliun*h  and  congregation  at 
Spaakh  Town,  th«*  clorgjnuin  ohtainoil  the  coneur- 
of  their  pRjitcir  to  their  attending  on  hi.n  mi- 
,  in  the  al«(*iice  of  S4*niiv  |H*rfurmtHl  by  their 
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awn  minister.  The  people,  however,  did  not 
the  preaching  of  the  clergyman.  Tfainkiiig  their 
conduct  the  result  of  prejudioe,  be  rcmoostmed 
with  them,  and  used  eTpry  effort  in  his  power  to 
remoYe  it.  All  his  attempts  were  unarailiiig,  tnd 
being  now  satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  n^o 


character,  that  thtj 
be  was  resolved,  if  j 
cM-dingly,    on 
ential  among  thei 
plied,  "  No,  minis 
no  dere  !"     "  G«d 
"God  no  come  wmvu 
woman  in  a  house  where 
married,  and  God  can't  c 
wickedness  carry  on.' 


luenced  by  other 
to  ascertain  them.     Ac- 
one   of  the  most   indu- 
vidua!,  a  black  man,  it- 
t  go  to  you  church — God 
el  what  do  you  ineaa?" 
gin  is.     Busha  lirin  wid 
minister  preach  wldout  dem 
ime  bless  de  word  where  adi 
O,  indeed  !  ts  it  so  ?  and  i^ 


that  the  reason  why  you  don't  attend  ?  Well,  I  will 
soon  endeavour  to  remedy  that."  The  clergyman 
represented  the  case  to  the  Bishop,  and  another  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  secured  and  occupied,  not 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  This  ^t,  in  substance, 
was  mentioned  to  the  author  by  the  clergyman  himseU 
as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christian 
principle  and  feeling  among  the  people  in  the  district, 
and  as  calculated  to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecutiai 
of  his  work. 

The  manner  in  which  cases  of  alleged  delinquency 
are  investigated  is  in  general  eminently  just  and  scrip- 
tural. Church  meetings  in  most  cases  being  held  bj 
the  large  churches  at  least  once  a  week,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  Lord  for  tbe 
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tmrtnait  of  oflinioei  is  generally  and  extenaiTely  un* 
derrtood.  Being  to  frequently  appealed  to,  almoat 
every  tnftance  of  its  violation  forms  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint to  the  minister.  **  Minister/*  it  is  often  said, 
**  I  know  me  done  wrong,  and  me  very  sorry  for  it,  bat 
■w  came  to  ax  minister  if  it  right  for  me  broder  to 
tell  me  fiiult  to  another  pusson,  and  to  the  church, 
before  him  come  tell  it  to  me?  Him  go  gainst  dc 
•cripCare,  and  minister  must  bring  him  up  to  the 
dmrch  too/*  Their  conduct  towards  backsliders,  also, 
is  in  general  in  strict  accordance  with  the  word  of 
God.  On  this  account  very  few  who  are  excluded 
absent  themselTcs  from  the  means  of  grace,  or  continue 
long  without  the  pale  of  the  church.  Probably  not 
sore  than  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  those  excluded 
die  in  a  state  of  apostacy. 
Piufcawng  (liristians,  especially  those*  attachini  to 
churclH*s,  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction 
peculiarity,  **  jfrayitty  j>ettplr^**  and  to  this  desig- 

they  are  eminently    ciititkHi.     As  pn^viously 

prayer-meetings  are  almost  invariably  lii*tter 
attended  than  wcekn^vening  lectures.  On  s|iccial  «ca- 
aoas  for  prayer,  such  as  tirot*s  of  {M-culiar  trial  and 
gemial  sickness,  the  pUces  of  worship  an*  thnmged. 
Ofe  bb  lint  arrival  in  the  inland  the  author  wa«  for 
•everal  months  pnihibitcd  from  pn*aching  by  the  public 
atburities ;  ht*  however  made  n*|M*ati*fI  appliratioiiH  to 

of  Quarter  Snwions  to  lie  allowtnl  this  right.  ( hi 
Doanons  the*  plact*  of  worship  at  the  station  he  oc- 

was  crowdeil  from  tin*  earrH*«t  dawn  of  day  until 
rarah  transpired.  During  the  intenal,  prayers,  litc- 
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rally  mingled  with  *^  strong  crying  and  tearsy"  «br 
offered  up  almost  without  intermission,  and  with  t 
fervency  which  he  had  never  before  witnessed.  DmiDg 
the  disturbances  in  1832  daily  prayer-meetings  were 
held  in  many  of  the  places  of  public  warship  in  ihoie 
districts  to  which  the  outbreak  had  not  extended. 
They  were  generally  crowded  to  excess.  During  die 
space  of  a  fortnight  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  eveiy 
day  in  the  chapel  at  Spanish  Town,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  contumely,  the  scmii 
and  punishment  to  which  the  people  were  subjected; 
and  on  one  occasion  while  engaged  in  earnest  sap- 
plication  that  the  unhappy  man  who  had  been  induced 
to  perjure  himself  against  the  missionaries,  and  on 
whose  evidence  their  lives  depended,  might  be  brought 
to  repentance,  a  messenger  arrived,  announcing  that 
their  prayers  were  fiiUy  answered,  thus  literally  fid- 
filling  the  promise,  ^'  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  before 
they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing I  will  hear."* 

In  towns  and  in  districts  where  there  is  a  con- 
centrated population,  a  minister  can  at  almost  any 
time,  and  at  a  comparatively  short  notice,  insure  an 
attendance  at  a  special  prayer-meeting  amounting  to 


*  Isaiah  xv,  24. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1833,  Samuel  Stennett,  on  whose  affida- 
vits Messrs.  Burchell  and  Gardner  had  been  committed,  sent  for  his 
uncle,  Mr.  George  Scott,  a  respectable  person  at  Montego  Bay,  and  de- 
clared to  him  that  he  had  sworn  falsely  against  the  missiouaries,  and  that 
he  had  been  bril)ed  to  do  so. — See  Dr.  Cox's  admirable  *  History  of  the 
Baptist  Mission,*  where  the  whole  of  these  tragical  occurrences  are  re- 
lated. 


tvo-dnidt  of  Ui  oongregfttioiu  **  The  icvlet  fiever 
vat  nigwg  draadibny  in  Kingston  when  I  was  there,'* 
■iji  Dr.  Newbegia.  ^Entire  £unilics  were  sonie- 
limfm  evepl  away.  It  was  so  bad«  indeed*  that  not  a 
day  paacd  without  a  fimeral— oftt*n  two  during  twenty- 
fswr  houra  m  connexion  with  the  church  at  East 
Qoeen^atrecU  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Saamri  Uughton.  A  public  notice  was  given  on  the 
Snnday  that  a  prayer-meeting  would  bi>  held  for  the 
aoporial  purpose  of  supplicating  Almigfat}*  God  on 
behalf  of  the  sufiering  people.  The  time  for  meeting 
vaa  half-past  four  o'clock*  a.m.*  which  was  long  before 
daylight  As  many  as  15(M)  people  assembled.  There 
«aa  ver}'  great  devotion,  and  many  8tn>ve  earnestly 
with  the  Spirit**  Independently  of  the  meetings  tot 
fiunilv  devotion  on  the  estates,  in  numerous 
each  separate  house  has  its  family  altar.  Nor 
is  tins  practice  confined  to  the  cimntry — it  is  almost 
Mniiiisllj!  current  in  the  towns*  whi*re  social  prayer- 
aiv  so  numerous  and  common  ;  thus,  in  tra- 
the  streets  afler  dark,  the  voice  of  i>ra}x*r  and 
is  heard  in  ever\*  direction.  Thi*ne  liahiti^  are 
alimad  as  well  as  at  home.  \VlM*revcr  they 
and  wherever  familiarly  known,  the  purity,  the 
roar,  the  n^Milutiim,  and  tlu*  ronxtanry  <if  their  de- 
were  imivcrsally  appamit.  <  hi  a  certain  orra- 
the  autlior,  when  at  one  of  his  i*iiuutr}'  statiims, 
that  somt>  trailcsmcn  whn  wen*  thirn  slaves 
to  mork  on  a  plantation  in  the  iMMghlsiur- 
ipLiyed  them  on  tin*  minion  pn*niii}es  during 
own  time,  on  wbii*h  account  he  provided  them  with 
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sleeping  aooommodatioiL  On  rim^  Tidlbre  dicjfS|^ 
on  the  first  morning  after  they  had  lodged  m  Ai 
premises,  he  overheard  one  of  diem  in  fenreol  jnjm^ 
and  on  inquiry  fimnd  that  all  of  them  (half  m  dom 
in  number)  belonged  to  the  dmrch  under  Hie  paatanl 
care  of  a  misrionary  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  MerA^L^lom 
of  Western  Africa,  whose  station  was  about  ten  bDm 
distant  These  brethren  were  entire  strai^^ers  to  Ae 
writer  until  this  discovery  was  made;  and  Ifaii  he 
found  was  their  haUtual  practice  wherever  they  took 
up  their  abode  for  the  nij^t  In  some  caaea  it  wh 
customary  for  Christian  negroes  employed  in  field 
labour  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  during  their  hoar  of 
cessation  for  refreshment,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
selecting  some  secluded  spot  for  the  exercise.  It  is 
customary  for  the  Christian  negroes,  both  in  town  and 
country,  whenever  practicable,  emulating  the  coodot 
of  David,  Daniel,  and  others  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  to  engage  in  private  exercises  of  devotion  three 
times  a  day.  The  moment  they  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  often  long  before  the  dawn,  they  are  on 
tiieir  knees :  this  is  repeated  at  noon,  and  again  on 
retiring  to  rest.  Many  are  in  the  habit  of  praying 
thus  whenever  they  awake  in  the  night,  and  the  writer 
has  known  some  who,  from  constant  habit,  awoke 
almost  invariably  at  a  certain  time,  and  poured  forth 
their  prayers  in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  mid- 
night hour.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  duty  in  general 
recognised,  that  in  the  towns,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
hurricane,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  voice  of 
prayer  is  heard  in  almost  every  house,  and  firequently 
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tvm  A*  Middle  of  tbe  itraeti.  Under  then  drcmn- 
Itumetm  it  wiD  be  raulilj  conmred  thst  woaal  pnyer^ 
aeetinp  are  numeroui  and  frequent  At  tfaew  meet- 
ing •wng  tbenneWca  females  comnunly  engage  aa 
weO  aa  nalea,  and  tbeir  [Kvyera  are  oftentiniea  diatin- 
gmAtd  \rf  aataniihing  ferrour  and  natural  eloquence. 
la  CBBpexinn  with  tbe  Spaniah  Town  district  tbere 
■R,  on  a  noderate  calculatioa,  280  ereiy  week,  three 
m  fanr  bong  beM  during  tbat  period  hj  each  daia 
mpeetiTCly,  under  tbe  •operinteodence  of  mibordinate 
■Mm  agency,  llua  estimate  will  profaaU;  14^7  to 
dw  greater  part  of  the  larger  cburcbes  and  eoi^rega^ 
iiaaa  on  tbe  island,  aa  also  to  tbe  majority  of  tboae  of 
■MDer  dimensions,  in  a  corresponding  d^ree.  On 
the  anppoaition  tbat  these  meetings  averaged  100  per 
•vek,  at  100  of  the  principal  stations,  there  would  be 
1<M)00  social  prayer-meetings  durii^  erery  week  of 
Aeyear. 

He  foOowii^  is  a  prayer  that  was  offered  up  some 
IBS  nee  I7  a  deacon  of  the  churvb  at  Spaniah  Town, 
■I  a  missioaary  prayer-meeting,  and  is  inserted  to 
MBvey  an  idea  of  the  fervour  and  pious  sentitnent 
■hkii  nssallf  perrade  tbe  auf^Iications  of  the  people. 
h  ■>•  tranacribed  from  memory  as  soon  as  tbe  meeting 
■■■  eoachided,  and  the  author  can  pledge  himself  to 
ib  awiUBcy,  both  as  to  sentiment  and  language. 

■*  O,  dow  great  and  blessed  God,  we  tank  and  bless 
^  holy  name  dat  dow  gire  we  another  opportunity  at 
matSag  togedrr  in  de  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to 

I  Made.  We  acknowledge  wid  aharoe  and  confusion 
f  iHe  we  great  unwordineas  to  approach  dy  sacred 
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foolBtool,  and  nmdi  leas  to  handle  dj  mated 
between  we  polluted  lip.  We  have  not  dma  «w 
ting  right  not  fittin  in  dy  fifjbit  ever  anoe  we 
to  dis  present  hour.  We  have  nn  gainst  de  all 
wid  a  high  hand  and  a  tretdied  out  arm,  and  if  dav 
been  stridk  to  mark  our  ofiisnce»  O  gradooa  God,  VB 
bin  cut  down  long  befote  dia  like  de  wartleiB  Gmnbenr 
of  de  ground.  When  we  tink  of  dy  great  lore  to  VB 
poor  dying  sinner,  dat  dow  sent  dy  belored  aon  to  pffl 
him  precious  blood  upon  de  ctobb,  an  bofieted,  an  qil 
upon,  an  mock  by  cruel  man,  yrbMt  cause  heb  we^  0 
blessed  Massa,  to  call  upon  we  heart,  an  all  de  power 
of  we  soul,  to  bless  and  praise  dy  holy  name  I  Dow 
do  great  tings  indeed  for  we,  an  yet  we  heart  so  hsrd, 
we  will  so  stubborn  and  rebellious,  we  consdence  so 
hardened,  we  understanding  so  dark,  dat  instead  of 
loving  de  as  we  ou^t,  we  do  notin  but  sin  an  grieve 
dy  Holy  Spirit.  Oh  I  left  we  not  to  weself,  for  if  dow 
do  we  tumble  pon  de  dark  mountain,  an  we  feet  catch 
in  de  trap  de  enemy  of  soul  eber  laying  to  draw  we 
into.  O  do  dow  broke  we  stubborn  heart,  fer  it  is 
desperate  wicked  hove  all  tings,  it  is  full  of  ebery 
cage  of  unclean  bird.  O  do  dow  root  dem  out  same 
as  Massa  Jesus  did  cast  out  de  debils  out  of  de  man 
wandering  mong  de  tombs;  an  may  we  sit  down  Uke 
him  at  de  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  we  right  mind. 
^^  O  Lord,  me  heart  is  full,  but  me  is  poo  ting,  no 
able  to  find  word  to  tell  de  my  want  an  desire.  Me 
know  not  how  to  pray,  nor  what  to  pray  for,  but  me 
heart  is  open  to  de  like  a  well  widout  a  cover,  and 
me  come  dis  night,  hungring  and  thirsting,  to  eat  de 
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hnmi  of  Bfe,  an  bring  me  empty  pitcher,  like  de 
womaa  of  Sommria,  to  draw  water  out  of  de  well  of 
fldvatiQiL  O  Mod  we  not  empty  away.  Ble»  we, 
efftt  we  abo,  O  our  Fader,  fat  dow  hast  promu  if  poo 
maner  call  poo  de,  dow  will  hear  dem,  for  dy  ear  dont 
heafj  dat  it  cannot  hear,  neider  dy  arm  shorten  dat 
«low  cannot  sare.  Remember  Mary  Magdalene  and 
da  tief  poo  de  cross;  dow  didst  wash  dem  wid  dy 
precious  blood,  an  dow  is  able  to  save  to  dc  uttermost 
aD  dat  come  unto  de  by  him.  O  Lord,  save  or  we 
perish.  Rlut  out  all  we  sin  like  a  tick  cloud  from  dy 
hook  of  remembrance,  an  grant  dat  we  may  love  de 
More«  and  sarre  de  better,  ebery  hour  of  we  life. 
Siay  we  hate  sin«  an  fly  fit>m  it  as  fit>m  de  ting  of  de 
sarpent  and  de  corpion,  an  continually  n*ceive  fivsh 
•■pply  of  grace  from  de  till  we  keep  wax  tnmger  and 
r,  and  appear  perfect  before  dc  in  Zitm.  <)  do 
bless  we  dear  minister,  who  call  |miii  me  unwordy 
for  rail  pon  him  G<id  my  God.  <>  do  dow 
de  metsagi*  of  salvation  dat  lias  bet*n  deliver  on 
da  past  sabbath.  I)o  dow  pan*  him  life«  an  able  him 
So  lift  up  him  voice  like  a  mighty  tnimpi*t,  dat  sinner 
■ay  see  dem  danger,  an  now  bt^n  to  fly  to  de.  U 
Lard  water  de  seed  now  frvtm  Sabbath  to  SablAth,  dat 
Mm  BO  labour  in  vain,  nor  pend  him  strength  for 
nottght,  but  dat  he  may  hab  many  seal  for  him 
and  many  wul  ff»r  him  hire.  Many  come 
\  O  grariouA  Maiiter,  t4>  pentl  an  idle  lM>ur,  or  to 
poo  dy  precious  wonl.  <>  do  d<iw  l)riiig  down 
high  look,  and  soften  «leni  lianl  heart,  tint  dry 
ij  trtiw  down  dem   rebellious   weapon,   nuti   tight 
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t  de  no  mo,  for  dow  say,  wboebcr  ti^t  agunit 
de  and  jmieper?  O  Lord  sarch  dem  heart  as  dow 
did  Jcru^em  wid  s  lighted  candle,  an  enable  dem  dAt 
den  Bay  see  den  istate  as  dow  s«e  it,  an  as  dem  self 
will  «M  it.  if  dov  mi  dem  off  widout  an  intnia  in  dy 
IKcms  Uood.  Ton  doB  from  dem  ei^l  way,  a;^ 
dow  £d  de  dty  of  NnmiL  Dow  ouly  can  soften 
dcB  faatd  beart-  Msd  cannot  do  it ;  it  is  dy  work, 
dear  J<'sus— dy  work  alooe  to  make  de  leper  c\eaa. 
Dm  sby  Paul  plant,  Apollw  vater,  but  God  give  de 
increaei:.  U,  blceacd  Master,  w«  |dead  wid  de.  Broke 
dem  heart  (u  dow  did  Saol  of  Tarsus,  dat  dey  may 
not  rush  down  tii  ile  pit  of  destruction,  where  mercy 
neber  eomu  :  we  ax  de  for  mercy's  sake.  Many  dem 
lib  like  dem  got  no  soul  to  save,  no  soul  to  lost.  Top 
dem  in  dem  mad  c.ireer,  and  turu  dem  hke  de  river  of 
water  is  turned,  dat  dey  may  no  more  blasflame  dy  name, 
nor  broke  dy  Sabbath,  nor  prosecute  dy  little  one  any 
more.  O  Lord,  we  eye  is  up  unto  de ;  have  mercy 
pon  dem  befo  dy  mercy  clean  gone  for  eber.  Blessed 
God,  do  dow  look  ]»on  dy  mau-servant  who  train  up 
(le  children  in  de  cool ;  strengthen  him  for  him  diffi- 
cult work  ;  gib  him  [Kitience  dat  him  may  be  able  to 
bear  wid  all  dem  jireverse  temper ;  an  able  him  dat 
he  may  train  u|»  dem  youthful  mind  to  love  an  sane 
dee,  dat  when  we  head  lay  low  in  de  grave  dey  may 
rise  uj),  fill  we  places  mo  better  dan  we,  an  become  a 
generation  to  call  de  blessed. 

"  Dow  hast  bid  we  pray  for  de  whole  world,  from 

(|p  Icinir  pon  his  throne  to  de  meanest  pleasant  pon  de 

I,  derefo  do  dow  hear  we  jwo  broken  suj^li- 
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catioii  for  all  fve  poo  broder  and  sitter  who  is  rick ; 
far  de  poo  prisoner  shut  up  in  de  dungeon  ;  for  all  de 
poo  widow  an  orphan ;  for  all  dat  travel  by  sea  or  by 
buid ;  an  fa  all  de  poo  beggar,  like  Laxarus,  laying 
down  at  de  rich  man*8  gate,  full  of  sore.  O  Lord 
comfart  dem;  bind  up  dem  wound,  like  de  good 
SaoHtfitan  did  to  de  poo  man  fell  mong  de  tieves, 
when  de  priest  an  Invite  passed  by,  an  may  dem 
aflictjon  drive  dem  back  to  be  like  de  prodigal  son 
rrtum  horn  to  him  fiuler  house. 

**lleb  merry,  O  Lord,  pon  de  four  comers  ofde 
world,  wh(*re  dem  washing  up  tocks  and  tones,  an 
de  w«iriLmaiuihip  of  dem  own  hand.  NebtT  hear  of 
MiMS  Jesus*  blcMid  to  wash  away  dem  guilty  stain. 
(>  Lord,  make  de  cales  foil  off  dem  dark  eye  like  dow 
did  Saul  of  Tarsus,  wht^n  him  going  raven  to  Damas- 
cus to  prosecute  dy  pe(»plc.  Send  blessed  European  to 
leach  dem  how  dem  may  escape  dy  wrath,  which  one 
day  will  be  pour  out  pon  de  world.  May  dey  cast 
away  dem  idoK  and  sa  what  wc  heb  any  mo  to  do  wid 
idol,  for  dey  cannot  save  we  soul ;  notin  but  dy  MimmI, 
dear  Jesus,  dy  bkiod  alom*.  Has  dow  not  said,  dat 
Eke  as  de  sun  gn  tro  de  earth,  so  de  light  of  dy  (losp^l 
sIhJI  shine  tro  «le  wIniIc  world  ?  Has  dow  not  said  dat 
Jems  shall  sec  of  de  tralit*!  of  him  soul,  and  shall  be 
mVttj  ?  Dat  like  as  dc  rain  c«>mc  and  dc  smtw  fn>m 
llcahen  and  canmit  lie  gader  up  again  by  man,  m  dow 
woold  shower  down  dy  blessing  |Mm  de  whole  world  ? 
liaa  dow  not  said  in  dy  precicius  woni,  dat  all  nation. 
Ml  king,  an  queen,  shall  bow  down  to  dy  authority  ? 
O  do  dow  fill  up  dy  gracious  pnimist*,  ami  tur  up  all 
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we  heart  more  dat  we  may  wrestle  wid  de  like  Jaobh^ 
dat  dis  time  may  soon  come  when  dy  son  an  dan|^iter 
shall  come  from  de  East  and  de  West,  from  de  Not 
and  fi^m  de  Sout,  and  sit  down  wid  Ahraliain» 
an  Jacob,  in  de  kingdom  of  God.  0»  we  long  tat 
dat  blessed  day :  hasten  it,  blessed  Jesus.  Let  notd^ 
chariot-wheel  tarry  no  longer.  We  ax  it  fix*  Jesm^ 
sake,  to  whom,  wid  de  and  de  Holy  Spirit,  we  escribe 
neber-ceasing  praises.    Amen." 

Their  prayers  are  frequently  full  of  point  and 
deeply  affecting — '^  The  sublime  character  and  the 
sanctifying  energy  of  the  gospel  flashing  like  brilliant 
beams  of  sunshine  amidst  parting  douds,  through  the 
forms  of  their  broken  dialect."  *  "  Our  mcmthly 
prayer-meeting,"  said  a  misuonary,  '^  is  well  attended, 
although  we  are  obliged  to  meet  before  the  sun  goes 
down,  to  avoid  the  penalty.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
prayers  offered  up  by  these  sons  of  Canaan  would  deeply 
affect  your  hearts,  could  you  hear  them.  One  said  in 
his  prayer  last  monthly  meeting,  with  great  fervour, 
'  Lord,  save  we  poo  black  sinner !  break  up  all  de 
debil's  work  him  done  in  me  heart,  and  save  poo 
African  an  me  poo  Guinea  neger^  from  dat  place  where 
no  Sim  shine,  where  no  tar  twinkle,^  It  is  some  en- 
couragement to  hear  these  poor  thmgs  pray ;  and  we 
do  hope  prayer  will  prevail  against  sin,  and  that  this 
desert  will,  in  answer  thereto,  be  watered  and  become 
very  fruitful." 

•  Dr.  Cox. 
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8acTtoii  in. — If  an  induporitkNi  to  make  sacrificei 
far  Clirbl  it  indieatiTe  of  a  low  atandanl  of  {Nety,  in 
whooMoeTer  it  if  lbiind«  it  may  &irij  be  presamed  that 
a  willingnefli  to  part  with  all  for  hit  take  it  an  eridence 
of  the  rerene ;  and«  if  thit  reatoning  be  admitted,  it 
furnishes  anuther  mott  satisfiictory  evidf*nce  of  the  real 
pietT  of  the  Jamaica  churchet.  No  (Jhrittiam  in  mo- 
dem timet  hare  been  more  teverely  tried.  The 
intlanret  of  the  tarrificet  they  have  made  of  worldly 
eate,  of  pervonal  comfort,  and  of  emolument  anting 
from  ditn*putablo  practicct,  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
vUrh  will  be  conceived  by  any  individual  acquainted 
with  their  history  fcir  the  last  twenty  years ;  indeed,  **  a 
holy  lore  to  (lirist  and  his  caute  hat  been  e&hibited 
by  thete  poor  piH>ple ;  a  purity  and  stead&stnett  of 
porpote;  a  patient  endurance;  a  pure  and  enlightened 
ckarity— only  equalled  by  the  confestort  and  martyrs 
of  the  early  church,  and  scarcely  lest  confirmatory  of 
the  Christian  faith,  than  the  editing  testimony  they 
bore  to  the  IX vine  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*** 
CX  this  fiict  it  is  univ  necettfarv  to  adduce  one  or  two 
jBtUatioot,  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  bear  up<iii 
general  subj<*rt  nf  their  (liristian  character. 

Riding  along  c«m*  liay  in  the  centre  of  the  islaml, 
opon  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
the  niuntry,  the  author  discovennl  a  gnmp 
of  nrgn>  women  and  children  sitting  by  tlM>  niad-side, 
beneath  the  thtulv  of  a  tn*e,  enjiiying  tlk*ir  morning's 
Fnmi  hii»  knowledge  of  the  countr}',  and  the 
of  the  estate  to  which  th(*y  belongini.  fnun 
•  MAeteUnt't  *  JubtW*  oT  Uw  Wotld,'  p.  4U. 
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any  place  of  worship,  a  favourable  opportunity  wa^ 
presented  of  aacertaiuiDg,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tointy,  the  extent  of  religious  influence  in  the  Interior. 
He  accordingly  addressed  the  most  intelligent-looking 
woman  of  the  group,  little  anticipating  the  natnre  of 
her  replies,  ,^ 

Af.  "  Well,  my  good  *        in,  do  you  pray?"  | 

H'.  "  Ah,  massa,  me  ti        me  do  little,"  she  to-   ■ 
8Wttt;d  with  a  sigh  and  a  ver    dejected  countenance. 

Af.  "  Do  you  really  1  w  anything  about  Jesus 
Christ?" 

W.  "  Me  sweet  massa,  ye  poo  neger  very  sorry  turn 
no  know  precious  Maiisa  Jesus  only  little,  but  me 
striven  on  to  know  and  lub  him  more." 

jV.  "  Who  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  did  he  come 
into  this  world  for  ?  " 

^F.  "  Me  tink  Jesus  Clirist  is  de  Son  of  God,  and 
him  come  into  de  world  to  die  for  me  poo  sinner.  No 
so,  massa?" 

M.  "  Where  did  you  first  hear  about  Christ ;  and 
how  long  have  you  loved  him  ?" 

W.  "  Me  yeare  about  him  in  de  Mettadis  chapel 
not  much  long  ago,  and  me  lub  him  eber  since.  Ah 
me  sweet  massa,  we  all  wish  fo  pray  to  we  sweet 
Massa  Jesus  long  befo,  but  Massa  Buckra  prosecuti' 
we  so.  Him  no  like  pray  none  't  all.  Him  put  we  in 
a  locks,  and  punish  we  all  time.  Ah,  poor  we  1  But, 
massa,  we  till  striven  on ;  me  can't  leave  off  to  lub 
Massa  Jesus  for  please  Massa  Buckra.  Massa  Jesus 
come  dead  fo  we  poo  soul,  an  we  must  lub  him.  If 
we  dead  we  can't  turn  we  back  pon  him." 


Sacriloei  were  made  by  tbem  during  aUTeiy,  nol 
CNily  of  tbne,  oomfbrt,  and  emolument,  but  alao  of 
ytvfmij  and  fineedom.  Tbe  &ct  tbat  any  negroes  oo 
eilates  pnf  wing  a  little  property  were  profeaiing 
Christiana,  was,  m  numerous  cases,  a  sufficient  pre- 
tenoe  fcr  the  depredations  of  individuals  to  whose 
power  they  were  subjected.  Hence  their  huts  were 
frequently  entered,  and  the  little  money,  which  by 
their  superior  habits  and  industry  they  had  acquired, 
ruthlessly  taken  away.  Bfany  suflfered  in  their  worldly 
circomstances  in  other  respects. 

^  If  you  had  not  joined  those  enthusiasts  of  secta- 
rians,'* said  a  gentleman  to  an  aged  negro  woman,  ^  my 
unde  would  hare  made  a  good  provision  for  you  in 
your  old  age ;  but  now,  unless  your  connexion  with 
these  people  is  dissolved,  he  will  stop  what  he  has  been 
allowing  you.** 

**  Me  quite  sorry,**  said  the  poor  woman,  *^  dal 
massa  angry  wid  him  old  sarvant  so,  but  if  maasa  vex 
beease  me  take  up  God  work,  well  den  me  can*t  bdp 
h;  beggen  massa  pardon,  God*s  angry  worser  dan 
massa*s  angry,  an  me  soul  wants  more  feed  dan  me 
body  want  feed.** 

**  Yes,  but  only  think,**  replied  the  gentleman,  **  how 
saach  better  it  would  be  for  you  to  have  all  things 
eoaafartable  now  you  are  getting  old.** 

**  Massa  quite  good  to  care  for  him  poo  neger  body 
•Oi,  but  me  no  wants  fo  massa  fo  geb  me  notin  more 
■Ml  quite  satisfy.     Me  allers  heb  someting  fo  eat  an 
drinli,  an  God  so  good  ge  me  belt  an  trength,  an  den 
what  ne  wanta  again?    If  me  wants  mo,  old  massa 
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hetrt  in  Go<l  hand,  and  den  him  open  massa  heart  an 
male  massa  ge  me  more ;  but  since  me  no  wants  notin, 
den  God  keep  maasii  heart  shut,  so  him  don't  want  to 
{pre  me  more.  Me  quite  comfurt  too,  massa.  God 
promise  him  no  make  me  wants  do  good  ting :  aod 
Mana  Jesus  sa,  '  Wliat  profit  a  man  heb  if  him  gain 
de  whole  world  and  lose  him  own  soul.' "' 

"But  why  couldn't  you  have  gone  to  church  and 
heard  the  rector  preach  ;  is  n't  he  as  good  a  preacher 
as  your  ])ar8on  ?  Why  must  you  go  to  these  ignorant 
men,  who  pull  down  church  and  state,  and  arc  bring- 
iDg  ruin  upon  the  country?  Tlie  minister  of  the  polish 
church  preached  excellent  sermons,  I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  massa,"  was  her  reply ;  "  massa  minister  la 
de  chutch  preach  very  good  sarmon  fe  true,  but  it  no 
use  to  give  horse  com  and  den  don't  currj'  bini." 

"  Give  a  horse  com  and  then  not  curry  liim  ;  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"  Please,  massa,  me  mean  massa  minister  in  a 
chutch  preach  berry  good  sarmon  in  de  pulpit,  but 
him  neber  go  bout  mong  de  people  see  how  dem  hb 
same  as  we  minister  do.  Uim  people  seems  like 
dem  love  God  Sunday,  but  dem  no  seems  to  care  bout 
God  and  dem  soul  all  tro  de  week ; — dat  make  me 
tell  massa  sa  it  no  use  fe  give  horse  com  and  den  dcM*! 
curry  him," 

The  following  dialogue,  illustrative  of  the  same  "pUh  -J 
ticulars,  took  place  between  a  magistrate  and  a  t 
man   (an  African  by   birth)  before  the  aboli " 
slavery,  the  latter  being  summoned  before  tbe 
trate  for  holding  a  prayer-meeting  in  hb  hoose 
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iitfiMntt.  "So  you  have  got  a  diurcfa  in  four 
yud,  I  undvnUDd,  Mr.  G.  '('* 

Tradeamam.  "  Ale  »  rhutch,  roaMB — no." 

M.  "li  > w,  you  have." 

T.  "  Pk-Mf,  UHUML,  what  maMa  mean,  lar  'f" 

M.  "  Mvao ;  Why,  that  yuu  ai«  in  the  habit  <d 
pnarhing  in  a  rhuRfa  that  you  hare  UbHy  huilt  in  your 
yard  (a  c-laM>bouw>,  and  that  y«u  an*  in  the  habit  of 
pnaching  tbcrc ;  u  it  not  mi  ?  " 

T.  "  Mv  preach,  maaaa  ?  mv  poor  ignorance  man ; 
me  no  aUv  A*  pn-arh  ;  rae  do  al>)v  tu  Hpcak  much  IcMt 
— BK  quite  be  glati  if  tnc  cuuld  ptvach." 

M.  "  1  am  quite  aure  that  you  preach,  or  do  lonie- 
tlung  of  tlie  «ort  t]ii'n>." 

T.  "  Nti,  UMMa ;  ne  i>rajf  some  time  in  me  liouac, 
dat  ia  alL" 

M.  "  Well,  what  do  you  rail  that  but  pn-arfaing 
and  bulding  a  chun-h  in  your  home  ? — that  is  wliat  1 
mrin.  tu  lit*  tun.'." 

T.  "  Well,  den,  if  <Ut  make  ue  heb  a  rhuti-h  in  me 
house,  maau  M'lf  Mt  a  rhuteh  in  him  houie  tix)." 

Jtf.  **  I  a  rhurvh! — iw,  I  have  no  chun-b." 

T.  "  Pleaw,  maaa,  don't  mama  bloog  u»  rbuldi  a 
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M.  "  But  you  have  people  coming  to  you  (rom  cOO* 
siderable  distaaci-s,  and  I  understand  you  preadi  tt 
them," 

T.  "  Hi  I  Massa,  what  dat  ?  Sometime,  wbrai  me 
frieDd  and  broder  Christian  come  down  from  de  coun- 
try to  market  and  call  fo  see  me,  we  discourse  pon  fct- 
ferent  tings  about  rehgion,  i  ien  bow  down  de  knee 
tt^fedder— das  all.  And  wl  naasa  heb  friend  coma 
in  for  see  him  from  de  coim  oassa  no  discourse  an) 
bow  down  wid  dem  in  de  sa        ashion  ?  " 

M.  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  tiov  that  is ;  but  I  know 
this,  that  there  ia  an  affidavit '  led  against  you  in  the 
peaco-ofRce  for  preaching  in  joiu-  bouse,  or  some- 
where," 

T.  "  Well,  as  for  dat,  me  quiet  man,  nehber  do  no- 
body no  harm  ;  but  dere  is  many  a  dem  in  dis  coimtrj 
don't  like  religion,  and  dat's  de  truth  ;  and  derefore 
dem  strive  much  gainst  we." 

M.  "  But  you  will  injure  your  character  and  trade 
by  such  doings,  1  assure  you  ;  and  I  would  adnse  you 
to  leave  them  off." 

T.  "  Ah ! — well,  massa,  me  can't  help  bout  losten  de 
trade,  me  can't  left  off  to  pray  ;  and  as  to  what  pusson 
sa  bout  me  character  me  don't  trouble  bout  dat  ueider. 
Dem  good  word  don't  do  me  much  credit,  and  dem 
bad  word  is  no  disgrace." 

Numerous  instances  have  occiurcd  in  which  free- 
dom has  been  offered  to  Cthristian  slaves  connected 
with  missionary  ehurches,  on  condition  of  their  leav- 
ing off  praying ;  but  in  im  instance,  of  which  the 
author  is  aware,  haa  there  been  a  compliance  with 
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iIm  leraH.  An  eiedlait  Africm  negro  womuit 
with  A  fiunily  of  ux  or  aeren  children,  who,  on  ao» 
oonnt  of  her  fidelity  and  unweuied  attentions  to 
•one  part  of  the  fiunily  to  whidi  she  belonged,  was 
pronised  her  freedom,  and  the  mannmission-p^ierSi 
both  far  her^lf  and  children,  were  actoaUy  pro- 
pared.  She  had  just  begun  to  attend  on  the  preach* 
iag  of  the  Gospel,  intelligence  of  which  soon  reaching 
the  ear  of  her  master  he  questioned  her  upon  the 
subject ;  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  begun  to 
pray,  and  that  her  heart  led  her  to  take  up  God*« 
woriL  The  master  threatened  that  unless  she  at 
once  abandoned  all  connexion  with  the  miasionariea 
he  would  recall  his  pronuse  with  regard  to  giving  her 
her  liberty.  She  was  immoTcaUe  ;  he  reasoned  ; — re- 
proached her  with  obstinacy  and  with  a  want  of  natu- 
ral aflection  for  her  children.  She  wqit»  but  remained 
statist  He  gave  her  a  few  days  to  consider  his 
determination.  She  carried  her  case  to  God  and  to 
minister.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  specified  time 
was  again  ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  master. 
Tlw  writings  were  exhibited,  and  the  terms  again  pro- 
posed. She  had  prepared  herself  for  the  result*  and 
replied  with  tears,  and  an  almost  bursting  heart, 
**  Msssi,  me  want  de  free,  but  me  cannot  deny  me 
Sanour/*  The  master  was  enraged,  and  commanded 
her  Id  take  the  papers  and  put  them  into  the  fire.  8h 
did  aO|  and  superintended  the  flames  until  they  i 
to  ashes.* 


•  TW  viSr  of  tW  MtlMT  hmA  tkt  lM|if)im«,  nbnqMsHy,  tf  < 
nTllut  pMt  VOTMB  md  bcr  lb«U j. 
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Multitudce  of  them  were  exposed  to  grievous  peree- 
cutioD.  Even  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  poor  people  oa 
nmuy  estates  and  other  properties  were  obliged  to 
steal  to  a  place  of  worship.  The  expedient  they  oflaa 
adopted  in  order  to  elude  detection  was  to  dra»  n 
on  a  week  day,  and  to  car  heir  better  clothes  in  a 
basket  on  their  heads,  corerea  'vith  a  few  vegetabtfl^ 
aa  though  they  were  going  to  [n&rket.  In  some  bh- 
stances  spies  were  actually  sent  to  places  of  worebip 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  i  lividuals  belonging  to 
certain  properties.  ThuB  numbers  were  punished  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  going  to  a  place  of  worsI]i|>, 
and  to  tliis  pi'iiahy  all  were  more  or  less  liable. 

The  communicjition  of  religious  truth  by  one  Chris- 
tian nt;gro  to  another  was  an  offence  cognizable  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  and,  when  detected,  wjis  severely 
ponished.  An  instance  of  this,  which  occurred  but  a 
few  years  ago,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  detail 
for  reasons  irres]>ective  of  the  fact  it  is  designed  espe- 
dally  to  illustrate.  A  slave  belonging  to  the  Bog 
estat«,  in  the  parish  of  Verc,  named  George  Ancle, 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  charged  with  holding  and 
attending  nightly  meetings  in  defiance  of  the  51st 
clause  of  the  Island  Slave  Law.  Prisoner  ])leaded 
Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  Syers,  overseer  of  the  Rog,  awom. — On  Mon- 
day, 2l8t  June,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Duncan, 
or  Wilson,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  driver,  as  being 
a  preacher  about  our  negro  houses :  he  was  decently 
dressed,  and  had  on  a  black  coat.  I  talked  a  little, 
and  then  ordered  him  off  the  property.     I  was  then 
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takoi  to  the  negro  booaet  by  oar  bead  watchman ; 
went  with  hfan  to  the  chapel,  nw  eleven  benches  and 
a  pulpit  b  the  Mune,  gare  orders  that  all  these  shonld 
be  taken  to  the  overseer's  house.  This  was  the  Me* 
thodist  chapel.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  Baptist 
chapel.  I  knew  nothing  more  than  what  the  head 
driver  and  head  watchman  told  me. 

Head  driver,  sworn. — I  have  seen  prisoner  stand  up 
and  praj ;  did  not  see  any  pulpit ;  I  sometimes  go  to 
hear  hinu  and  plenty  others  go, — some  pray.  We 
meet  on  Sunday  aft(*moans.  I  sometimes  stay  till  all 
is  over.  It  is  mt  later  than  eight  or  nine  oVlock. 
Never  see  or  know  him  ti>  get  any  money.  I  go  to 
hear  prayers  ami  to  pray  to  God.  Never  km^  the 
negroM  to  neglect  th(*ir  work  or  turn  out  later  in  the 
■oraings  in  cunsi*«|ut*nce. 

John  (luimlM*ni,  hc^ad  watc*bman  of  the  B(ig«  and 
a  Christian  (i.e.  who  was  rhristem*d),  swcim. — The 
prisoner  is  a  pn*a<*her,  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  praying  many  years.  Siiuv  old  Massa's  time 
myself  and  others  gu  and  hi*ar  him :  they  meet  on 
Soaday  aftennions,  and  Friday  nights  at  dark. 
Can't  say  the  time.  The  candles  wen*  lighted.  Wo 
dad  not  know  it  wai»  any  harm  to  gn  ami  hear  of  our 
daty  to  (if id.  I  have  seen  the  priininer  preachings 
I  oan*t  say  what  time  vhi*n  we  lirvak  up.  Prisoner 
Btver  had  a  ImmiL  We  all  mng  hymns  also.  Hiere 
was  never  anv  monev  mllivti-d.  Never  saw,  or  heard 
of  the  primmrr  getting  |wii(i  fi*r  hu^  preaching,  either 
by  money,  fuwl*,  pign,  or  any  otlier  things  else. 

Hie  driver  was  here  calleti  upon  to  give  tb^ 
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saner  a  oharaetor. — Prisoner  is  a  carpenter ;  a  very 
good  working  man ;  a  moral  man ;  never  knew  him  to 
get  into  faults,  or  run  away ;  always  pleased  every 
«ie." 

TTic  prisoner  was  here  asked  what  he  liad  lo  say  in 
his  defence.  There  being  a  general  clamour  through 
oat  the  court,  the  prisoner  was  abashed.  He  said  be 
attended  cliurch  and  chapel  whenever  he  could  him- 
self and  heard  the  good  word,  which  he  thought  was 
no  harm  to  tell  to  his  fellow  slaves,  and  "praying  with 
and  (or  them,  that  God  may  bless  them  all." 

He  Court  then  addressed  him,  sayiug,  that  the 
jury  had  found  him  guilty  of  preaching ;  and  as  such, 
and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  hke,  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  was  that  lie  should  be  taken  to  Claren- 
don workhouse,  and  there  placed  to  six  months'  hard 
labour. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  slave, 
addressed  to  the  author  in  \S2^  : — 

"Sir, — 'fliis  will  inform  you  of  the  state  which  I 
am  situated  in  for  this  present ;  but  I  am  forbid,  or 
any  other  slave,  not  to  be  seen  on  the  Place ;"  or  I,  or 
whosoever  is  caught  there,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  work- 
house to  hard  labour  for  three  months.  There  is 
watches  over  me  in  the  negro  house,  and  I  am  put  on 
spell  Wednesday  and  Friday  night  in  the  boiUng- 
house.     Through  the  mercy  of  GimI,  which  I  hope  of 

*  A  small  place  of  Honhip  wliich  haJ  been  balll  through  hia  iiiflucDO 
near  Jericbn,  tlie  Dapliii  Minion  SUtiun  iii  the  puUh  u(  St.  Thomar 
in.lhe.\al». 
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Im  gpodnwi  he  wiD  keep  «e  np,  to  I  ifasll  be  tnilj 
Ihukfiil  to  yon  lur  mne  sdrioe  tD  pn  me  wame  cmb, 
fcr  I  aa  drnnd  to  dear  the  S«Tiour'»  name,  and  tbej 
will  tmt  me  well  oo  tbe  pmprrtT,  to  fanake  the  only 
ooe  which  died  fir  me  poor  nimer. 

**  I  am,  dear  Minuter,  £e." 

TiM  nuu  wa«  iMariy  white,  and  had  been  head  car- 
penter upon  the  esUte  far  nuuiy  years,  llis  going  t» 
tbe  hoilinp-hmue  was  tbeie&re  of  itarif  a  degradatioD 
of  lAcr,  which  many  would  scarcely  know  bow  to 


An  excellent  man,  a  member  of  tbe  churcfa  at 
Spaaii^  Town,  waa  floggnl,  and  ■eoteoccd  to  hanl 
Uboor  in  the  runTirt-gaog,  far  nu  other  oAnce  than 
praying  to  GmL 

Another  wa«  about  the  Mroe  time  «entenn.-d  to  ax 
BHBtbi'  ruofinrment  in  a  wiirkfauuae,  for  giving  tbe 
best  iutrurtiiio  in  hi*  power  U>  hi*  fellow  alares. 

Tbe  Rev.  John  <  1arke.  uiw  of  WMtera  Alrica,  ad- 
diiMJim  tbe  author  in  the  year  16^U,  immediately 
afker  the  diatorbanreB  of  that  period,  tay* : 

**  Tbe  tormentM.  pcnerutifto*.  and  priTatiunA.  now 
Bore  than  enrr  endured  \n  ( liriatian  •laTca,  are  not 
to  be  thought  c»f  without  hanriwing  up  tbe  ntul  and 
cannng  the  heart  to  bleed  at  every  pore.  No  Colo- 
■al  ( liirt^i  I  'niflo  has  been  formed  in  Sl 
llifr>Vale,  and  thus  it  may  bi>  vtewol  u 
Bnle  exeiteil  an  any  in  the  island ;  i 
the  demua  of  peruerution  rages  n 
C —  has  been  thivatened  with  the 


t-Tboaaa-a- 


OKtr  lasatpt   w^t  m.-u  atac  :«&■•  «<««U  hk>ic-  Mucb   (Kv- 

ifefTwi  wonr  WOE  I!"-  B«*»ii»f»  HalL     A  rfard  was  swn 

itui  iiui  ni?  3r;iiiibe  ■;i  bienia  it-  -■-,;.■  iusi  cs  tbc 
Jt.'DiiiiT  ii''raina  I'ww'wi  <i  stfvr^'  f  ^^inff.  I  covlii 
ST?  rjTVKr-  ?trt  i«fi£  a».'€.  Wliar  I  Lit?  ^aid  wiD  ^w 
v'>a  ~<:iD!i^  bbtn  ■?(  Af  ask^  t/f  oof  i^nrt^m  and  MftEA 
ia  i'hrcsc  '•w  jt?  *Ci«>;s.  Eir«i«b.nK  tat  i^^aBd." 

ni>l^  ol'  fwrsftatM  AOti  pri»atipc  while  all 

cRi>  >p*iiisit  Town  piL  ukI  cortir.«i 
for  prvarfaii^  ibe  ginspel  of  Onist.  Fi 
uken  whit«  ixi  e^tate^  at  nigliE.  ^lod 
getw :  sod  a>ii)^m^  had  fak  feet 


whOe  all  oMni 
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stocks.  Nothing  disoouraged,  he  peraerered  in  tra* 
veiling  from  place  to  place,  making  known  Christ  and 
his  salvation  to  the  perishing  multitudes  around  him. 
In  this  way  he  collected  together  many  hundreds  of 
people,  and  formed  those  of  them  who  believed  into  a 
Christian  chiurch.  Owing  to  the  fearful  state  of  Ja- 
maica at  that  time,  he  baptized  and  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  under  the  shade  of  night,  in  unfre- 
quented places,  where  his  persecutors  were  not  likely 
to  come  upon  him  or  his  helpless  flock.  After  a  time 
a  piece  of  land  was  privately  bought,  and  a  sort  of 
chapel  was  erected  upon  it.  This  was  siurounded  by 
swamps,  and  ground  covered  with  trees  and  bushes : 
here  for  a  time  they  worshipped  God,  concealed  from 
the  view  of  their  enemies,  and  hoped  their  secluded 
retreat  would  not  become  known.  Soon  however  it 
was  found  out  by  two  white  men — the  worshippers  fled, 
and  the  building  was  speedily  levelled  to  the  ground. 

For  years  in  succession  these  poor  creatures  were 
liable  to  frequent,  arbitrary,  and  excessive  punishment, 
and  in  numerous  instances  they  were  called  to  endure 
the  bitter  efiects  of  the  same  spirit  that  kindled  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  and  originated  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Jamaica  has  furnished  as  noble  a  band  of  martjrrs 
to  the  truth  as  any  part  of  the  world  of  similar  extent 
and  within  the  same  period  of  time,  since  the  16th 
century.  Fitzherbert  Batty,  Esq.,  who  was  not  re- 
markable for  his  liberality,  observed  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  but  a  few  years  ago,  "  If  the  white  inhabit- 
ants had  not  exemplified  the  spirit  of  Bonner  in  tor- 
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turing  and  buniuig  the  missionaries  and  their  floda. 
it  was  not  for  want  of  will."  Pretexts,  however,  were 
occasionally  afforded  for  the  hostile  and  malignsnt 
spirit  that  was  latent  in  their  bosoms  towards  the  leas 
privileged  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  multitudea 
of  tfaem  ascended  to  heav  '  as  certain  a  flight  as 

the  spirits  of  the  inurdei  ludois  from  the  salleys 

of  the  Alps.     Like  those 

"  '  Time  booM 


Tba  f  ale*  nwua  ill,  ud  tbcy 

Hefcrence  is  especially  made  to  the  tragedy  of  1S32, 
an  ample  account  of  which  is  ftimished  in  Dr.  Cox'i 
history,  previously  noticed.  Two  or  three  instances 
of  this  malignant  persecuting  spirit  will  here  suffice  :— 

A  magistrate,  and  a  considerable  proprietor  and 
attorney,  having  frequently  expressed  to  his  slaves  his 
detestation  of  prajing,  and  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  any  of  them  whom  he  might  find  thus 
engaged,  had  one  day  an  intimation,  while  boasting  of 
his  success  in  excluding  religion  from  tbe  propertie 
he  managed,  that  several  of  the  negroes  on  the  estate 
where  he  then  resided  had  caught  the  infection,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  evening  meetings.  He 
hastened  to  the  negro  village  to  ascertain  the  truth  « 
falsehood  of  the  report,  and,  to  his  mortificati<iii,  actiiallj 
caught  several  of  tlicm  in  a  house  upon  their  knees  in 
prayer.  He  immediately  identified  them, and  aftervcBt 
ing  his  rage  rctnmed  to  his  house.  Mark  the  seqtw 
This  fiend  in  human  form,  raving  with  fury,  declar 
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that  thrjr  ahould  have  i>Dough  of  U'lng  on  tlKnr 
konM,  umI  mule  them,  by  way  f>r  ))Utiishim>nt,  wtirk 
uD  tJN'ir  km'ra  in  tlu-  licU),  and  in  tht-  perfbnn- 
aacv  of  hMiutfhuld  duiuv.  for  hvvmvI  (lays;  at  the 
■amp  tinw  unlcred  iIh-  h<>u»c  in  which  tlicy  as- 
M-mhWd  lu  )h>  dfinoli^hi'd '  An  aged  iicgn),  *\m  wad 
puoinliMl  with  great  M'vt'rity,  «ti  Iwiiig  asktH)  nfttT  carh 
»iin-(«uvtf  inflii-tion  if  he  would  |m>it)iM-  tt>  leave  nlf 
imyiiig  anil  leaching,  an  often  repealed,  "  Mudiui  may 
lliifl  me  flesh,  but  him  can't  A<tg  tiie  Miul ;  me  miut 
pray.  moMia,  and  me  will  pray,  ina««a."  He  tuaiti- 
taiiH-d  liin  detenu iiiati 1 1[),  although  almost  exiiautled 
with  «ufi<'ring.  It  ii>  cum-ntly  n')icir1e<l  that  oih*  u«^> 
WW  ai-tually  eie<-uted  for  tlii«  "  crime  "  in  ihe  |iari«Ii 
■>r  Maoehwter  »ome  years  iiimv,  and  that  hia  Iiody 
WW  •Wpeiidfd  on  A  giblH-t  until  dcvourvd  by  binhi  n( 
pn-j ,  at  a  terror  to  othera.  Another  individual,  «ho 
u  •till  living,  «a.H  t-ondemiHil  uihUt  tlie  same  cin-uni- 
atann.-*,  and  but  fi>r  Mime  pmtidential  iHi'um.iHv 
would  hate  oulTereil  the  t^iue  )K-italty. 

An  oierM-<T,  Mho  «ari  uIni  a  magiatrate,  liad  a 
negro  flogged  n-jH-ateilh  niid  cnielly  wvcnil  liines  in 
Mim-wiou  fiiT  praying,  tiri-t  giving  bini  ibim-uine 
laabn;  then,  lo  ohtiiite  the  i-ogni/anee  of  the  law, 
which  rt-*trieteil  the  numln-r  of  la:<lHf>  tn  thirty -niiK' at 
tiOfe  tinu.',  reh'OMil  him,  nnil  tietl  him  up  again,  &r. 
Al  length  tlie  lieart  of  the  driwr  nleiileii  at  the  ^uffi■^- 
ioai  uf  hi«  fellow  tlarc.  cimI  he  leutnntl  humhU  to 
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upon  obedieiioe,  and  die  drinr  was  oU%Bi 
to  gafamit  The  victim  was  lor  tibe  last  tine  Ui 
down  upon  a  ladder,  and  whipped  nmaeraifUfy.  (h 
his  being  taken  nf  be  staggered  a  few  pacea  aad  ML 
He  was  raised  again,  but  he  again  feO,  being  utta^ 
unable  to  stand.  He  was  then  cmTejed  la  the  huh 
pital,  and  the  medical  mbi  who  attteded  die  estate 
arriving  just  at  the  time,  was  cslled  to  see  hnot  as  ha 
had  fidnted.  He  told  die  overseer  that  die  negn 
was  dying.  The  overseer  declared  be  waa  not,  ol 
almost  insisted  on  his  being  bled.  '*  What  ia  the  aw 
of  it?"  said  the  doctor;  **  Don't  yon  see  the  posr 
man  is  almost  gone  ?"  With  diese  words  jxpaa  Ui 
lips,  taking  hold  of  the  victim  by  the  wrist,  be  foand 
indeed  that  his  pulse  had  cessed  to  beat  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  the  next  day,  and  the  verdict 
returned  was,  **  Died  from  Infirmity." 

**  He  dropped  Us  quiv  nng  flesh  upon  the  tod. 
And  flew  to  meet  his  Saviour  and  his  God.*^ 

<*  He  died  heDtath  the  lash — hb  iiMBtal  frame 
Could  bear  do  more,  and  death  in  mercy  came ; 
Patient  and  calm  his  spirit  passed  awaj. 
And  now  his  bodj  sleeps  beneath  the  day ; 
His  toils  are  over,  and  his  weary  breast 
Has  found  what  man  in  life  denied  him — rast. 
Poor,  slumbering  dust!  is  (here  that  pnssas  by 
And  yields  thy  death  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  t 
The  tyrant  tramples  on  thy  lowly  grave— 
*T  is  but  the  adies  of  a  siwrdciW  slate/'* 

And  what  has  been  the  conduct  and  spirit  which 
these  poor  creatures  have  exemplified  under  this  com- 
plication of  trials  and  sufierings  ?    Probably  no  in- 
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iUace  hm  been  known  in  which  they  ha?e  dispUyed 
a  iptrit  of  reTcngr;  but  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
pity,  farbearanoe,  patience,  and  fi)rgivencs8.  Never 
did  the  author  hear  from  the  lips  of  any,  even  when 
marting  under  the  influence  of  ponishroent  recently 
iniicted,  a  tingle  word  that  implied  anj-thing  like 
retaliation ;  but  on  the  contrary,  fre<]uently  haa  he 
iecn  them  lift  their  eyes  to  ht^Ten,  and  pray  for 
■Mffcy  on  their  pertecutort.  Their  language  ha« 
often  been,  **  Fath«*r,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do,**  adding,  ''  Bockra  left  him  GikI  in 
Eagland,  and  devil  in  Jamaica  stur  him  up  to  do  all 
dii  wickednes».  Poor  ting !  him  eye  blind,  and  him 
hard ;   but  if  God  open   him  eye,  and  touch 

heart,  him  torr}*,  and  no  pnMsecute  any  more.** 
A  book-keeper  on  a  certain  occasion  nmhed  mto  one  of 
the  little  village  chapeU  where  a  number  of  poor  people 
belcmging  to  the  estate  on  which  it  was  located  had 
as»embled  fiir  prayer,  and  appniaching  a  table  tlmt  was 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  against  which  a  venerable  old 

was  standing,  engaged  in  conducting  tht*  de^'o- 
immediatelv  commenced  a  mock  iiuitatifm  of 
preaching.  After  conducting  himself  in  a  dij^gran-ful 
memDer  Uw  some  time,  and  finding  he  amid  not  pro- 
vukc  the  resentment  of  tht*se  poor  but  pitHui  pe«>ple, 
be  tbmi  addresnetl  himM*lf  to  an  African  woman  who 
was  Irm  able  to  n*iitrain  her  ff*t*Iing8  tlian  hrr  assf»- 
csalra,  the  rest  fiir  nome  time  obserring  the  most  per- 
fect silence. 

Book'kftjMT.  Well :  don't  you  think  I  have  prwacbea 
a  good  sermon  in  your  church  for  the  first  tOM' 

a  t 
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Aiisteer.  Dis  don't  no  chutcli,  sar.  If  masaa  want 
preach,  liadn't  massa  better  go  preach  in  him  obh 
chutch  a  England  ?  Don't  mussa  sa  him  blong  to 
Clutch  a  England  ? 

B.  Belong  to  the  Church  of  England  1  yes,  to  be 
sure  I  do.     I  am  noni     ~  hypocritCB  and  metho- 

dists. 

A.  Ah  I  well  den  tsa  blong  to  Chutcli  a 
England,  if  bim  wi  un  him  better  go  make 
fun  in  bim  own  chut 

B.  I  don't  want  s  lectures.  Let  me  ae^ 
I  must  now  pray.  a  go  to  work  to  pray : 
tell  me,  « ill  you? 

A.  Don't  tnassa  a  biickra  gentleman  ?  \Vby  den 
you  ax  me  how  fo  pray  ?  me  always  tink  sa  buckra 
geiitleuian  know  better  dan  neger  know — how  den 
massa  come  ax  neger  fo  lam  him  when  massa  ought 
to  much  mo  able  fo  teach  poor  neger  sarvaut  bow  fo 
pray? 

B.  Nonsense.     Tell  me,  I  say,  how  you  pray. 

A.  Well !  since  inassa  don't  know,  we  will  tell  him. 
WTien  we  pray  we  say,  "  Our  Fader  whieh  art  m 
Heaven,"  sometimes — sometime  we  beg  God  to  gire 
we  new  heart  and  right  spirit,  dat  we  may  love  him 
and  all  wc  fellow-creature  more.  Pray  ! — dat  mean 
to  tell  God  all  what  in  we  heart,  and  beg  him  to 
forgive  all  we  sin  tro  .Tesus  Christ.  An  one  dug 
we  pray  for  now,  massa^ — pray  God  to  give  we  pati«>cc 
dat  we  no  get  vex  wid  massa  fo  all  what  him  do  in 
broking  up  we  meetiu,  and  making  all  de  carouseraeui 
about  de  place. 
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A  I  tell  you  I  doD*t  want  any  of  your  preaching— 
I  want  yon  to  show  me  how  you  go  to  work  to  pray 
(kneelbg  down  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in 
mockery) — come,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say. 

[7%^  M  mktm  prrmdimg  ai  the  mteiimg.  O  massa ! 
we  quite  sorry  to  see  how  massa  go  on  mock  God  so ; 
and  since  massa  don*t  know  to  pray  for  himself  we  will 
try  to  pray  for  lum,  dat  God  may  make  him  trow 
down  him  rebi»llious  weapon,  and  hate  mercy  upon 
him  soul  at  de  last  day.  Poor  buckra  child !  sin 
harden  you  heart  an  bline  you  eye  too  mudi.] 

The  whole  company  here  joined  in  an  ejaculatory 
prayer  cm  his  liehalf. 

A  Ah !  I  don*t  want  your  prayers ;  black  people*s 
prayers  are  gnud  for  nothing — how  can  they  pray  truly 
when  thev  tell  lies  and  thieve  ? 

A.  No,  mssBs,  d«»m  can*t  pray  truly  till  God's  spirit 
teach  dem,  den  dcm  pray  truly*  an  arter  dat  dcm  don't 
tief  again.  R(*fo  dem  pray,  don  dcm  tell  lie  and  tief. 
Befe  dem  no  kmmr  good«  den  dem  no  #Ai  good ;  but 
dem  kmnt  grMid,  dt*n  dem  can't  do  bad  again. 

A  Yesi,  but  bbu*k  pi^ople  have  nt)  souls,  and  there- 
they  have  no  business  to  pray. 

A.  All  black  pusmm  is  sinner,  as  same  as  white 
and  Massa  Jcsu5  sa  him  hear  when  all  sinner 
p«y,  so  dat  mean  blai*k  sinntT  as  well  as  white  sinner. 
UoB  say  him  don't  want  no  fiiH*  w<inl,  no  bmg  argu- 
;  but  if  we  don't  able  to  miv  more  dan  **  (iod  he 
afttl  to  we  pour  sinner,"  like  de  publican,  we  shall 
gn  down  to  we  house  justify. 

Tlus  impious  man  at  length  witlhlrew,  amidst  ex- 
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preesions  of  pity  and  {H*ayer  by  the  poor  people,  wb 
made  his  case,  and  that  of  siinilar  ones,  an  especial 
subject  of  their  future  supplications. 

The  spirit  which  the  poor  Cliristiaii  n^proes  hive 
manifested  under  these  persecuticMis  has  been  indeed 
most  exemplary.  **  What  can  Jesus  Christ  do  for  yen 
now  ?"  said  an  inhuman  slaye-master,  when  in  the  act 
of  applying  the  lacerating  whip  to  an  already  half- 
murdered  slave.  ^'Him  teach  me  to  fbrgiTo  you, 
massa,"  was  the  repij ;  and  this  has  been  the  sendiDenl 
of  hundreds  in  Jamaica  under  similar  treatment.  Tlie 
following  anecdote  seems  so  accurately  to  describe  the 
conduct  of  the  generality  of  negro  Christiaiis  towards 
their  enemies,  that  it  forms  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  this  particular. 

A  slave  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
originally  from  Africa,  having  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  religious  instruction,  became  singularly 
valuable  to  his  owner,  on  account  of  his  integrity  and 
general  good  conduct — so  much  so  that  his  master 
raised  him  to  a  situation  of  some  importance  in  the 
management  of  his  estate.  This  owner,  on  one  occa^on 
wishing  to  purchase  twenty  additional  slaves,  employed 
him  to  make  the  selection,  giving  him  instructions  to 
choose  those  who  were  strong  and  likely  to  make  good 
workmen.  The  man  went  to  the  slave-market,  and 
commenced  his  search.  He  had  not  long  surveyed 
the  multitudes  offered  for  sale  before  he  fixed  his  eye 
intently  upon  an  old  and  decrepid  slave,  and  told  his 
master  that  he  must  be  one.  The  master  seemed 
greatly  surprised,  and  remonstrated  against  it ;  the 
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poor  fellow  bogged  that  be  mij^  be  indulged,  wben 
the  doftler  renuurked  that  if  they  were  about  to  buy 
twcB^  be  would  gi?e  them  the  old  man  into  the  bar* 
gain.  The  purchaee  was  aooordingly  made,  and  the 
alarat  were  oondudcd  to  the  plantation  of  their  new 
■after,  but  upon  none  did  the  selector  bestow  half  the 
attention  he  did  upon  the  poor  old  decrepid  African. 
lie  took  him  to  his  own  habitation,  and  laid  him  upon 
hb  own  bed  ;  he  fed  him  at  his  own  table,  and  gate 
him  drink  out  of  his  own  cup ;  when  be  was  cold  be 
cwried  him  bto  the  sunshine,  and  wben  he  was  hot 
he  plared  him  under  the  shade  of  the  coooa*nut  trees. 
Aalonished  at  the  attention  this  confidential  &la?c 
bealowed  upon  a  fellow-slave,  his  master  interrogated 
him  on  the  subject  He  said,  **  You  could  not  take 
ao  mtOMe  an  interest  in  the  old  man  but  fer  some 
special  reason — be  is  a  relation  of  yours,  perhaps  your 
CsdwrK*  **No,  massa,"'  answered  the  pour  fellow, 
*^  he  no  my  feder."  ''  He  is  then  an  elder  brother  ?" 
**  Noii  misss,  he  be  no  my  broder.**  ^  Then  be  is  an 
■BclOt  or  some  otlier  relation.**  **  Not»  msws,  be  be  no 
of  my  kindred  at  all,  nor  even  my  friend,*'  *^  Hien,** 
naked  the  master,  **on  what  account  do(*s  he  excite 
your  iaiefest  ?**  **  He  my  enemy,  massa,**  replied  the 
alave  ;  **  be  sold  me  to  the  slave-dealer,  and  my  Bible 
idD  me,  when  my  enemy  hunger  fetni  bim,  and  when 
be  thirst  give  bim  drink,  fur  in  so  doing  I  shall  heap 
coab  of  fire  on  his  head.** 
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Section  IV. — ^Ilie  membetB  of  the  Ji 
are  distiiigaifihed  in  general  hy  great  love  to  oneflh 
other,  to  the  ordinanoee  of  God's  houee^  and  to  ttv 
ministers.    **  By  this  shall  all  men  knoir  ttat  ja  ne 
my  disciples,"  says  the  Sayioor,  '^  if  ye  have  kve  am 
for  another."    Tliis  distingniahhig  badge  of  true  dii- 
cipleship  is  perhaps  exemplified  by  no  body  of  Cfaiw- 
tians  at  the  present  day  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  lif 
the  churches  in  Jamaica.    Hiey  emphaticany  regaid 
each  other  as  belonging  to  the  £unily  of  Christ,  andas 
being  members  one  of  another.    This  reiationddp  is 
universally  recognised.    The  members,  though  name- 
rous,  know  each  other,  and  are  generally  on  tenns  of 
the  most  friendly  intercourse,  whatever  be  the  differ- 
ence of  their  worldly  circumstances.   They  are  greatly 
distinguished  for  their  hospitality  one  towards  another. 
Hundreds  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  country 
to  the  towns  to  attend  the  services  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  for  this  purpose  many  arrive  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  all  find  gratuitous  accommodation  at  the 
houses  of  their  Christian  brethren.    The  same  dispo- 
sition is  manifested  throughout  the  country ;  so  that 
every  individual,  in  travelling  from  one  part  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  if  able  to  prove  his  connexion  with 
a  Christian  church,  is  sure  to  meet  with  kindness, 
accommodation,  and  refreshment.    When  in  circum- 
stances of  worldly  difficulty  they  usually  assist  each 
other.  Numerous  and  frequent  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  churches  have  contributed  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  a  brother  or  sister.    While  they  seldom 
&il  to  report  actual  cases  of  delinquency,  it  is  not  often 
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thftt  tliry  judge  each  other  by  a  censoricnia  and  un- 
charitable temper.  They  arc  slow  to  upeak  of  each 
other's  fiulings  and  imperfectioD8«  and,  like  their  com- 
paawnaate  Lord,  are  much  more  dispoecd  to  pity  and 
to  pray  for  a  fidlen  brother  than  to  censure  lum.  To 
hefiieud  and  cherish  the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the 
aged,  b  a  duty  generally  regarded ;  hence,  when- 
ever any  one  is  taken  ill,  arrangements  arc  immediately 
nude,  by  the  loader  of  the  chus  to  wluch  he  belongs, 
to  secure  him  a  supply  of  gratuitous  attendants,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  supplying  his 
wants.  None  arc  drivra  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
relief  from  the  parish.  The  author  indeed  is  not 
that  a  single  individual  in  the  island  con- 
with  dissenting  churches  is  dependent  upon  the 
parish  for  support.  In  cases  of  death,  when*  no 
are  left  to  cover  the  expcn)H*s  of  the  funeral, 
expenM*s  are  defrayed  by  private  contributions  or 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  tht*  poor,  which  is  su}iplied 
bj  dooadons  at  the  sacrament. 

Their  attachment  to  each  other,  as  brethren  and 
of  the  fiunily  of  dirit^t,  is  associattnl  witli  grrat 
and  deference,  eiipccially  when  met  t4»gi>ther 
§at  the  dis|Misal  of  church  busiiH*M>.  Whatever  the 
iwspectability  of  scmie  of  the  camiitlatcm  for  church 
fcUowship,  or  the  members  against  whcim  charges  are 
they  paM  thnmgh  the  nauie  onlcal  as  the 
individual ;  and  though  f|Ucstioned  by  thi*ir 
bfvthren,  many  of  whim  were  sUvt^s,  rarely  do  they 
)'  signs  of  contempt  or  airs  of  supericirity. 

a  3 
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Tlieir  attendftnce  od  the  public  means  of  gnu«  i> 
not  only  ntimerau&.  but,  wherever  those  nteana  an 
statedly  supplied,  both  rfffular  and  pmtctKaL  BatitB 
were  contracted  daring  slarery  of  attending  tbe  house 
of  God  only  on  every  alt^nate  Sabbath,  and  it  is  w 
Ht  the  present  time  where  tbe  public  means  of  gncc 
i-atmot  be  more  frequeatly  affi>nled.  or  wheic  diffi- 
cultiee  arise  from  indispositioQ  or  remoteneis  of  rea- 
dence.  But  referring  especially  to  tbe  toims  and 
thickly  populated  di^ctfi  in  which  mcsiiooaries  reade, 
not  only  id  the  attendance  of  the  pet^le  rc^olair  as  to 
tbe  day.  but  also  as  to  time.  Some  are  seated  in  (be 
bullae  of  GM  an  h<>ur  or  more  b^-fore  the  rierrice 
commences,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath, 
almost  all  are  in  their  places  before  the  minister  enters 
the  pulpit-  Like  Coraelius  to  Peter,  they  seem  to 
say.  **  Xow,  thM^for^,  we  are  all  here  present  before 
God.  to  hear  all  thing?  that  are  commanded  thee  of 
God,"  The  serrices  of  God's  bouse  are  evidently  their 
delight — "times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  tbe 
Lord."  Pleasure  beams  in  every  eye  and  animates 
i-vcry  countenance.  Their  bebariour  is  serioiu.  ?uited 
to  the  place  and  the  occaaon ;  whilst  usoally  their 
attention  is  remarkable,  occasionally  exfrtseed  hj 
reqmnses  and  other  signs  of  interest  and  approval.  In 
liiunlrriU  iif  -.n-ifances  some  of  these  poor  creatores 

favellod  liftv  miles  to  enjoy  tbe  adraotage  rf  ■ 
Bkbbath  :  and  there  is  scarcely  a  place  of  wor- 
tbe  blond  but  numbers  who  are  in  the  coiKtaiil 
t  anending  have  to  travel  a  distance  of  fron 
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three  Id  toi  or  fifteen  miles ;  and  whether  going  or 
reCiiraiiigi  they  gire  an  inpreaBioo  that  they  regard 
the  wordnp  of  God  as  a  high  and  holy  prinlege. 

On  particolar  occasions,  such  as  baptisms,  chapel 
openings,  as  well  as  at  missionary  meetings,  they 
are  caChusiastic,  sometimes  attending  in  such  numbers 
as  to  fill  the  whole  premises,  and  manifesting  such 
signs  of  gratification  as  demonstrates  that  their  lore  to 
tlirisi  and  to  his  cause  is  supreme.  On  such  occa- 
sMos  in  the  lowUnds  some  come  from  almost  incre- 
dible distances.  The  roads  leading  to  the  stations 
where  these  festivals  occur  are  literally  thronged; 
are  seen  in  chaises,  some  in  carts,  some  in  wag- 
drawn  by  oxen,  some  on  horseback,  with  hun- 
dreds on  fbotv  bearing  baskets  on  their  heads  ctmtaining 
their  best  apparel ;  but  all  pressing  cm  with  nvacity 
aad  speed.  Thi'y  identify  both  their  interest  and  their 
happiness  with  tlie  cause  of  God.  The  performance 
of  their  religimis  duties  is  their  meat  and  drink.  With 
regard  to  Zi<in«  it  may  be  almost  literally  said  tliat 
**  they  take  pleasure  in  hvr  stones,  and  fiivour  the  dust 
thereot**  During  the  disturbances  in  lH3i,  the  anxiety 
flunifinted  iiir  the  pn^senration  of  their  places  of  wor- 
shipi.  and  thi*  grief  expn^med  when  any  were  demo- 
Ksbed*  was  intense.  Where  dangt*r  was  apprehended, 
•OOK  were  guarded  by  hundreds  of  the  poor  ptniple 
day  and  night,  knr  two  or  three  sua^essive  wet^ks  they 
being  fully  determined  to  pc'rif^h  in  their  clTorts  !«> 
save  them,  »hould  any  attempts  be  made  for  their 
dilniction. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to  their /Nuforj  u*  pro* 


.!!■    B 
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d>ein  with  tbe  wb 
fruit  of  that  tree  a 
ai  different  kinds, 
T«ul];faeDeB&  a 
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Tbese  are  often  se 
infirm  particularly 
are  often  almoet  on 
tJcns  fcllow  tbe  vis 
"  God  bless  min 
come  call,  come  set 
If  unexpectedly  f 
thor  own  people  t1 
coontiy,  tbe  tiding; 
tbe  whole  place  pre 
If  compelled  to  lea 
health,  the  scenes 
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Hie  limits  within  which  hift  ahdence  wu  to  bo  confined 
would«  he  th«>ught«  caiwc  it  to  lie  n^garded  merely  as 
A  trip  to  the  other  side  c»f  tht*  i^laml ;  hut  in  the  minds 
of  his  sahle  flcN*k,  the  hig  water  was  itientifi(>d  only 
with  images  of  distance  and  danger  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  made  the  |in)spei*t  of  S4*|iaratinn  sf»  fonnidahle: 
if  he  once  emharkt*d  on  that  treachennis  elemimt  tlH*y 
migiit  M*e  tin*  facv  of  their  minister  no  mon*.  1  Ieni*e« 
when  it  was  intiniate«l  that  the  |N*riod  of  his  de{Hirtiire 
was  unalterably  fixeiK  fi*elings  wen*  excitfil  which  lie* 
tiikenetl  Ihiw  |»ainful  would  Im*  the  struggle  on  the  eve 
of  emliarkati<»ii.  <hi  the  pn^ctHliug  day  the  mission- 
pn-miM^!l  {in*3HMit«'il  a  moving  s|H<i'tacIe  of  sadm^ss.  No 
•me  inten*sti*d  in  the  event  aaild  lM*hold  the  {Nior 
iT«'atun*s  loitering  alNiut  the  hous4\  or  sitting  aUtut 
tht*  yanU  as  though  to  take  a  long  and  last  fan*welK 
witlHiut  tht*  div{M*st  emotion.  Ini|N»ssiliIe  as  it  was 
UD«Icr  such  nn*unistance:i  to  roniplete  the  n(*(*(*ssar}' 
arranp'nirnts,  a  pniy  tT  -  nit  vtiug  was  |ini|ios4*d,  at 
which  tin*  final  fan'nicll  might  Ih*  gi\en  m  mussr.  (hi 
the  following  ni«>niing.  though  hut  a  few  wen*  at  tin*t 
an|iiAint«*<|  with  the  dr<<igii,  multitudes  wen*  kn«M*king 
at  the  rlia|N*l-g:ite  Inng  iM'fiin*  the  hn'ak  of  day,  and  at 
fill*  oVhH*k  the  entin*  cha|N*l  wa.-*  rrowdeil.  'IIh*  pn»- 
ffiunilifit  fiilenre  n*igTi<Ml  until  the  miniMer  enten*«l  the 
cha|M*l.  It  w.'i!i  tlit*n  lin»ki*ii  at  inters ul.^  hy  Mgk*i  and 
half-MifliMi  !Milh» ;  whilst  all  «*\«*s  M*emt*d  gli*ttening 
with  tears.  Tli«*  M-ene  !>|Mike  tn  the  heart.  It  was 
like  A  funeral.  A  \\\\\\\\  wa.o  gi\en  out,  whit'li  ma.** 
sung  in  a  melting  tone,  ami  with  a  «|ui\ering  toitv. 
One  of  tile  brethren  waj»  then  called  uimiu  to  pray. 
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He  prayed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  prayed  agua: 
*'  O  dow  mercifiil  and  {pradons  God  I "  he  uttered 
at  intervals,  *^  to  whom  all  hearts  is  open ;  dov 
knowest  dat  we  met  togedder  dis  momm  to  praj 
for  dy  dear  minister  servant  befiMre  de,  who  dow  in  dj 
providence  is  about  to  take  from  we  dis  day.  O  do 
dow  protect  him  on  de  wide  big  water  and  frcHn  cmd 
man,  for  dow  hold  de  wind  and  de  wave  in  de  hollow 
of  dy  hand.  Dow  say  no  ting  shall  do  dy  prophet 
harm.  Establish  him  health,  and  bring  him  back 
again  to  we,  O  gracious  Redeemer ;  bring  him  back 
to  we,  dy  poor  sheep,  wandering  on  de  dark  mountains 
widout  a  shepherd,  dat  we  may  praise  and  glorify 
dy  holy  name.  But  may  be  we  may  neber  see  him 
face  in  de  flesh  no  more  again."  Here  tears  com- 
pletely choked  bis  utterance,  and  sobs  became  imi- 
vcrsally  audible.  Both  minister  and  people  were  in 
tears ;  the  former,  however,  succeeded  in  reading  a 
few  verses  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  giving  out  a  verse 
of  a  hymn.  The  whole  assembly  now  wept  aloud 
The  place  emphatically  became  a  Bochim,  ^^  a  place 
of  weeping ;"  and  the  school  children  adding  their 
shrill  voices  to  the  strain  of  lamentation,  the  serrice 
was  necessarily  brought  to  a  close.  Waving  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  therefore,  and  begging  them 
never  to  cease  to  pray  for  his  recovery  and  safe  return, 
the  pastor,  with  the  most  overwhelming  feelings,  ut- 
tered the  word  *  farewell,'  and  retired.  Multitudes 
followed  him  to  the  sea  side,  six  miles  distant,  and, 
amidst  tears  and  lamentations,  watched  the  boat  in 
which  he  had  embarked  to  join  the  vessel  xmtil  it  dis- 
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afipeBred  behind  an  blenrening  promontory.  Nor  do 
thfj  fctigeC  their  minitterB  during  their  abienoe  from 
them,  aa  b  proved  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
lately  addreawd  to  a  missionary  now  in  England ;  as 
also  one  from  the  teadiers  of  the  Sabbath-school : — 

^  July  8t  1H42 :— I  road  your  letter  to  the  dear 
people  of  your  charge^  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  b 
impossible  ibr  tongue  to  express,  or  heart  to  concdve, 
the  feeliog  of  joy  which  took  poasession  of  the  whole 
company.  Every  eye  seemed  to  sparkle  with  joy,  and 
every  heart  to  throb  with  delight ;  and  had  you  heard 
the  fervent  petitions  that  ascended  up  to  the  God  of  all 
grace  on  behalf  of  younelf,  your  dear  partner,  and  the 
ship's  crew,  yt>u  coidd  not  have  refrained  from  team. 
I  cannot  tell  the  number  that  I  have  had  this  week, 
telling  me,  when  I  write  ti>  minister,  to  remember  them 
to  him.  I  am  sure  I  need  m»t  put  anything  into  this 
letter  but  affectionate  remejnliranees^** 

^  July  22nd. — T\h*}-  (the  people)  have  not  forgotten 
you,  and  I  am  surt*  they  never  will,  so  long  as  memory 
holds  her  seat  in  each  of  their  bosoms;  and  I  am 
almost  sure  that  had  it  not  lH*(*n  for  the  hope  they  en- 
tettained  of  seeing  you  again,  and  of  your  spending 
your  last  moments  with  them,  they  would  never  have 
given  you  up.** 

July  iind, — From  two  of  the  tearht'fs  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  day-iirlNiolA,  on  U^half  of  the  whole : — 

**  Hiis  is  now  >ix  woeks  hiiuv  your  departun*,  and 
wr  now  think  it  the  moi^t  favonniUe  time  to  write  to 
you,  as  we  hope  you  are  by  this  time  nearly  borne. 
You  are  aware  that  while  you  were  here  wc  have 
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always  bonte  that  degree  of  attadmKitt  to,  and  respect 
for  yon,  not  only  as  a  pastor,  but  a  father  among  & 
And  by  this  you  wiD  perc«ire  that,  though  yoo  an 
now  far  away  from  as,  you  and  yours  are  edil  present 
to  DOT  imaginations;  foraJtbou^  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  various  tai ' '"  »fd  loints  by  which  tlie  ship 
goes,  yet  it  appears  to  u  if  we  are  really  spectatiw 
of  her  in  her  progress  a  t  le  Atlantic.     We  were 

exceedingly  sorry,  that,  to  the  lateness  of  the 

hour  at  which  you  weni  ird  at  Port  Royal,  being 

also  tired  of  waidn  mat,  we  were  unable  to 

see  the  last  of  you ;  r,  as  we  hope  you  are  in 

England,  or  nearly  sn,  we  think  it  not  too  late  to 
express  our  good  wishes  towards  you,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  the  blessing  and  peace  of  God,  may  at- 
tend you  and  your  dear  wife,  and. all  who  go  along 
with  you ;  and  would  intreat  you  never  to  lose  sigbt 
of  your  promise  to  suffer  no  other  thought  to  take  pos- 
session of  your  mind  than  that  of  coming  back  to  labour 
among  the  people  that  you  have  for  so  many  years 
been  labouring  amongst,  and  who  since  your  departure 
also  have  been  the  subjects  of  sorrow  at  parting  with 
you,  and  exhibited  the  utmost  concern  for  your  safety 
by  their  earnest  supplications  to  Almighty  God.  They 
are  cherishing  the  hope  that  you  will  soon  have  re- 
covered your  wonted  strength  and  ability,  and  not 
many  months  shall  have  passed  before  they  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  you  again  in  the  flesh." 

Numbers  of  similar  cases  might  be  cited,  as  well  as 
&cts  illustrative  of  the  joyous  feelings  that  have 
pressed  on  the  return  of  the  messengers  of  peace 
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to  tbeir  homo  and  to  their  work— on  the  latter  occasioD 
gning  miles  to  meet  them  on  the  road,  embracing  their 
handa,  and  sometimes  taking  them  up  in  their  arms, 
and  carrying  them  into  the  House  of  God,  to  return 
to  Him  their  mutual  acknowledgments  and  gratitude. 

In  tbeir  estimation  there  b  no  character  or  office  so 
high  as  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  through- 
oat  the  different  Mictions  of  the  church  in  general  each 
thinks  his  own  minister  the  best,  and  loves  him  the 
Most.  They  esteem  their  ministers  **  very  highly  in 
lore  for  their  work*8  sake  ;'*  seldom  speak  disrespectfully 
of  them,  and  are  never  more  oflbnded  than  when  they 
are  spoken  lightly  of  by  others.  Having  great  respect 
and  love  for  them  thtnnselves,  they  endeavour  to  in- 
spire their  children  with  the  same  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings. In  cases  where  violence  has  been  threatened  or 
attempted  towards  them  the  whole  surrounding  country 
has  been  in  a  state  of  excitement;  and  in  cases  of 
death  the  scenes  exhibited  and  the  emotions  excited  arc 
such  as  to  exceed  description.  (>n  some  such  occa- 
floDs  thousands  have  attended  at  the  last  sad  offices, 
whose  tears  and  lamentations  could  not  fiul  to  excite  a 
sympathetic  ftvling  in  ever}'  iMisom.  A  missitmary, 
writing  to  a  firi4*nd  in  England,  thus  describes  one  of 
these  deeply-aff(*cting  scenes.  It  occurred  at  the 
fimeral  of  tbt*  late  Rev.  F.  Gardner,  of  Kingston. 

^  At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  when  I  arose  I 
found  it  difficult  to  pi*rsuade  myself  but  tliat  the  actual 
hereavement  was  a  dn*am.  I  had,  however,  mtiuniful 
evidcnees  to  the  contrar}*  in  the  ItMiks  and  gestures  (if 
thow  whom  I  met  upon  the  road.    Still  more  sub- 
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stantaal  prooft  of  the  reality  frroed  thffliiwli 
me  in  pasong  along  the  slreeta  of  KingBloii ;  but  m 
entering  the  miancm-preiniaai  at  East  Queen  uticei  I 
wa8 not  to  be  mistaken.  Ohl  wbat  a  beart-nodi^g 
scene  did  I  there  behold  1 1  The  yaid  wm  fall  cf 
mourners ;  multitudes  hung  about  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  the  house  seemed  crowded.  How  was  I  to 
encounter  the  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  tears  of  ibe  mo/Oej 
mass?  But  there  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  I  tried  to 
force  myself  through  the  crowd  without  o^gaging  an 
eye  or  exchanging  a  word.  It  was  in  Tain.  I  was 
surrounded — I  was  unmanned;  whilst  the  cries  cf 
^So  me  dear  minister  is  gone,'  uttered  in  angnish, 
seemed  to  unstring  every  fibre  of  my  heart  and  loosen 
every  nerve. 

«  »  «  « 

^'At  length  the  hour  appointed  for  the  interment 
arrived.  I  need  not  describe  the  funeral  procession ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  corpse  was  followed  to  its  last 
abode  by  a  train  of  mourners  which,  perhaps,  either 
as  to  number  or  respectability,  had  never  been  ex- 
ceeded on  a  like  occasion  in  Jamaica.  The  deacons, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  members  of  the  church,  followed 
each  other  in  regular  succession  and  in  loug  perspective. 
With  the  exception  of  the  convulsive  shrieks  heard  on 
the  first  removal  of  the  corpse,  and  the  half-stifled 
sobs  now  and  then  expressed  by  the  crowd,  all  moved 
on  in  solemn  silence.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  and 
had  been  so  firom  an  early  hour.  What  a  scene  ensued 
on  entering  I  The  corpse  was  at  length  forced  through 
the  crowd  to  the  table-pew,  and  order  again  restored. 
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The  solemn  service  was  commeiiced  l^  singing  two  or 
three  verses  of  the  hynin  banning 

*  Wkat  though  the  arm  of  conqueriiig  death 
Does  God*f  own  houee  invade^** 

and  closed  by  an  appropriate  address  from  Mr.  Tin- 
8<ML  The  assembly  was  so  dense  that  considerable 
aj^irebensions  were  entertained  throughout  the  morn- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  galleries ;  but  now  not  less 
anxiety  was  manifested  for  the  preservation  of  that 
decorum  befitting  so  sacred  a  place,  aad  becoming 
those  who  are  taught  to  ^^  sorrow  not  as  those  without 
hope."  Every  means  was  used  to  restrain  the  torr^it 
of  feeling  within  proper  bounds;  but,  untrained  to 
artificial  restraints  as  are  our  sable  brethren  in  general, 
I  saw  it  must  soon  burst  forth  into  a  flood.  My 
fears  were  realized.  The  corpse  was  borne  alcmg  the 
aisle  to  the  vault  amidst  cries,  and  groans,  and  other 
external  signs  of  sorrow  that  were  enough  to  tear 
one's  heart-strings  asimder.  In  the  midst  of  silence, 
frequently  broken  by  the  weeping  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Taylor  gave  out  a  verse  or  two  of  a  suitable  hymn. 
Mr.,  Wooldridge  prayed,  and  the  corpse  was  imme- 
diately lowered  down  to  its  last  sad  resting-place. 
Si^is  and  tears,  intermixed  with  convulsive  cries,  now 
became  general.  Of  my  own  feelings  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  I  can  attempt  no  description.  I  can 
never  forget  them !" 

Soch  an  astonishing  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
nkHvidual  character  of  hundreds  of  the  members  of 
the  diurches  that  their  pastors  could  no  more  question 
the  reality  of  their  conversion  to  God  than  they  could 
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question  their  own  interest  in  ibe  merits  of  Ae  Smoor 
or  their  fiiith  in  the  essential  troliis  of  Gfaristianitif . 
Like  the  members  of  the  chnrdi  at  Corinth,  **  Ih^ 
were  once  fornicators,  and  idolatcnrs,  and  aduhenni 
and  thieves,  and  covetous,  and  dmnkaids,  and  rerikn^ 
and  eztorticmers ;  but  they  have  been  washed,  and 
sanctified,  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  (xod." 

From  the  previous  state  of  society  in  Jamaica,  ahnost 
every  individual  who  has  been  united  in  churdi-feDow- 
ship  has  exhibited  a  most  striking  change,  both  in 
character  and  conduct,  while  in  many  that  chai^  has 
been  so  great  as  fully  to  exemplify  the  sentiment — 

^  lioDt  and  beasts  of  savage  name 
Pat  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb.** 

As  an  iUustration  the  author  will  mention  two  or 
three  instances,  out  of  many,  which  have  come  under 
his  own  observation.  A  middle-aged  female  was  a 
professed  teacher  of  the  obscenities  practised  at  the 
Christmas  carnivals,  and  other  nightly  revels.  She 
had  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  into  wluch 
numbers  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  decoyed, 
to  the  ruin  both  of  body  and  soul.  Dancing,  revel- 
ling, and  the  din  of  savage  music  were  here  heard 
firom  week  to  week,  and  usually  fi*om  Saturday  evoti- 
ing  imtil  Sabbath  morning,  throughout  the  year,  and 
not  unfirequently  during  the  whole  of  that  sacred 
day.  About  sixteen  years  ago  she  was  induced  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  It  came  home  to  her  with  power 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  Her  haunt  of 
sm  was  immediately  abolished,  and  her  gmltv  honours 
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and  gains  at  once  abandoned.  Not  long  afterward, 
areunpaniod  by  a  (lirutian  firiciid,  the  writer  called 
to  nee  a  female  of  hin  flock  who  wa«  in  dying  cir- 
cunwUmt*cs.  On  entering  the  house  he  distinctly 
beard  the  voice  of  a  female  in  prayer  in  an  adjoining 
ruom«  and  ap|inia4*hing  nearer,  joined  in  the  devotion. 
Never  can  he  forget  the  occurrence — never  before 
did  he  hear  such  a  prayer.  The  rich  experimental 
piety  which  it  breathed,  its  appropriateness  and  fer- 
vour, together  with  the  responses  it  drew  forth  from 
thute  who  were  premmt,  seemed  to  render  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  obscure  as  it  was,  the  ver}'  gate  of  heaven. 
When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  his  friend  exclaimed 
with  astonisliment,  ^*Who  can  it  be?  It  is  some 
black,  or  colourtnl,  female  !**  It  was  s«m  asivrtoined 
that  it  was  this  verj'  individual — '*  this  lirand  plucked 
from  the  fire.**  Immediately  on  Irt  conversion,  she 
began  t»  do  what  she  could  tn  counteract  the  influence 
of  her  fiirmer  wicketl  life,  and  fnim  that  time  to  the 
presf^U  in  addition  to  a  most  exemplar}*  walk  and 
ooovcnuiticMi,  she  lias  \wt*n  pursuing  the  same  U*ne- 
volcnt  object  with  a  stcadfiistm^ss  of  purpose  and  sue- 
truly  astonishing. — AnothtT  was  tlie  4U(*en  of  the 
of  dancing-girls  nu*nti(mt*d  in  ixinnexion  with  the 
detcriptitm  pn.*viiiusly  gi\cn  of  the  C*hri»tnias  carnivals, 
and  who  kept  an  establishment  of  a  similar  kind  to 
that  aln*ady  nam«Hi.  It  wa2««  {MTba|is,  K*cm  disreputable 
IB  its  character,  but  in  stime  n>|Mvts  e%t*n  mon*  de- 
■ormlixing  and  wicki*«l  in  it^  cff(rtj>.  She  also  h<>anl 
the  truth  in  (liri^t  aUiut  the  Kami*  time,  and  ^llo^tlv 
after,  like  tlie  woman  out  of  wbum  were  caat  se\cn 
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devils,  was  found  "  eitting  at  the  <^  of  J«sa»,  clodipd 
and  in  her  right  mind,"  a  circnmstaDa^  wimji  at  tfe 
time  did  not  fail  to  attract  general  obMrvatkm,  ani 
had  &  roostderable  influf nee  in  dinuDishing  the  oumW 
and  destro^g  tbe  organization  of  the^e  deptatnj 
comm unities.  T^" — '~  ' ilcnJated  fiw  active  use- 
fulness than  facT  foi  pliee  in  iniquity,  she  his 
in  an  equal,  or  e  «t  degree,  exhibited  tbe 
milder  graces  >  i  character — "  hovels  of 
mercies,  lowline!  gentleness," — gtead&rtjj 
"adontn^  tbe  lod  her  Sariour  in  all 
thxttgs." — A  thir  female,  was  ■  pemn  rf 
some  little  property,  and  a  proprietor  of  slaves.  Of  a 
taost  OTerbeanng  and  tyrannical  dispoeidoo,  her  con- 
dnct  towani?  tbe  unhappy  victims  of  her  power  was 
cniel  in  the  extreme.  Her  house  was  situated  io  tbe 
cooDtry  near  a  public  road,  and  it  was  proverbial  that 
no  one  could  pass  her  gate,  scarcely  at  any  hour  of 
the  (lay,  without  hearing  the  cries  and  groans  of  her 
wretched  raasals  under  the  infliction  of  punisbment. 
()f  these  none  so  often  felt  the  effects  of  her  passon  as 
an  aged  and  venerable  negress,  for  praying,  A  mis- 
sionary went  into  the  parish,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  form  a  preaching  station- 
Disappointed  in  his  expectation,  through  the  inflaencc 
of  a  white  planter  and  magistrate,  he  was  retumiDg 
home,  depressed  in  mind  at  the  apparent  hopelessnese 
of  further  attempts  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  that 
beniglited  district,  when  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  thi* 
female,  attended  by  several  of  her  neighbours.  S>e 
heard  of  his  failing;,  and  after  expressing  herself  in 
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•troDg  haguge  agaimt  the  leading  men  of  the  ptriah 
far  combining  to  keep  religion  out  of  it,  recpiesled  him 
to  Mlow  her.  Hiey  ascended  a  piece  of  rising  groond 
a  little  bejond  her  cottage,  and  looking  runnd,  her  eye 
*fM*^^'"g  with  animation,  she  exclaimed,  ^  Hiej  want 
to  keep  religion  out  of  the  parish,  but,  minister,  here 
is  an  acre  of  land ;  take  it,  I  will  gire  it  you ;  build  a 
chapel  upon  it ;  and  let  them  meddle  with  it  if  they 
dare.*'*  The  ofler  was  accepted,  and  her  cheerful 
eoosent  also  given  to  the  occupation  of  her  house  or 
premises  for  occasional  serriccs  without  delay.  These 
smikies  were  accordingly  commenced ;  and  for  some 
time,  m  fine  weather,  were  carried  on  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  mango  tree  that  spread  its  wide  brandies 
by  the  side  of  her  cottage.f  Sbe  was  denounced  and 
threatened  for  her  conduct  by  the  parish  authorities, 
hot  with  the  sfmit  of  a  perfiMrt  heroine  she  ridiculed 
their  menaces,  and  challenged  any  one  to  come  upon 
her  premises  for  the  purpose  either  of  molesting  her  or 
luHimpting  the  wordiip.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
missionary  was  preaching  beneath  the  tree  to  a  oon- 
sirlemhlr  number  of  the  poor  slares,  a  party  of  white 
awBi  rode  up  to  her  gate,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
whole  eongregatinn  were  agitated,  and  were  about  to 
ty  into  the  woods ;  she  immediately  advanced  towards 
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tbe  party,  and  shouted  to  them  to  come  in ;  bnt  before 
she  reached  the  gate  they  had  galloped  away.  The 
converting  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
soon  took  possession  of  her  heart ;  and  after  Beveral 
months'  probation  she  was  to  be  baptized,  with  seTCTsI 
others,  in  a  river  th"*  flf""".!  olong  a  part  of  the  boun- 
dary of  her  little  Phe  ceremony  was  piir- 
formed  at  the  api  imidst  a  great  concoune 
of  spectators.  y  regained  the  cottage 
before  her.  Her  whom  she  had  so  often 
punished  for  her  s  to  Christ,  was  left  at 
home  to  make  son  nts  for  the  future  s^rices 
of  the  day.  Scnroeiy  m™  ^..^  ijissionar)' seated  himself, 
when  the  tall  withered  form  of  the  old  African  disciple 
appeared  before  him  as  though  paralyzed ;  hcreyea  alter 
nateiy  fixed  on  some  object  out  of  doors,  and  her  clasped 
hands  directed  ecstatically  towards  Heaven ;  he  sprang 
from  his  seat  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  he  disco- 
vered among  the  trees  a  tall  noble-looking  female  6gure 
clothed  in  white,  approaching  the  door.  It  waa  her 
miatress.  In  a  moment  they  were  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  the  6oor  was  literally  sprinkled  with  their  tears. 
"  O,  my  misses,"  said  the  aged  slave,  "  who  ever 
tink  mc  live  to  see  dis  day  ?  Blessed  Jesus  make 
him  poor  old  neger  eye  see  such  a  ting  before  her 
dead."  ^^^lile  her  mistress,  now  no  longer  a  mistress, 
but  a  sister  beloved,  implored  forgiveness  for  her  past 
conduct,  and  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  her  change  to 
God.  A  more  affecting  scene  was  never  witnessed, 
and  never  can  it  be  obliterated  fiwm  the  memory.    0 
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the  transforming  efficacy  of  redeeming  grace  and  djing 
lore!  the 

**  lion  chAiif«d  into  a  Unib, 
TU«  vulture  to  a  dove." 

The  tyrant  and  the  slave,  one  in  (Tirist  Jesiw,  falling 
on  each  other's  nwks  and  weeping  tears  of  joy! 
Surely  it  wai^  a  ^pivtacle  that  attractetl  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  angi*li« !  Nor  ha^t  the  puh^equent  con- 
duct of  this  once  depravetl  and  cniel  individual  de- 
reived  th**  ex|)ectationi«  which  wen*  formed  of  the 
devf>ti<»n  of  \wr  lieart  and  life  to  (icmI.  She  luw  Ihhmi 
a  real  hlessing  to  the  church,  and  through  a  series  of 
years  has  maintaimnl  an  unltlcmi.^ilMHl  n*putation.  Dur- 
ing the  penkvutions  of  1H.H2  jihe  cxhihit^ni  a  degn»e  of 
moral  hennitm,  which  entitles  her  to  n  rank  among  the 
Bobkvt  of  her  sex.  In  ad<lition  to  other  instamvs  of 
fimmcM  an<l  omstancv,  she  maintaim^l  her  rt^)luti<m 
to  keep  herho!L*4e  ojien  for  the  worship  of  (■<¥!  and  the 
ahrlitT  of  the  missionaries,  at  w  hatcver  hazanl,  in  the 
prraence  of  the  militia  fonv  of  the  parish,  lH»fon»  m  hich 
the  was  cit^nl  to  api^ear  in  an  o]M*n  field.* 

**  Hrr  loyally  the  krpt,  \m  antl.  her  lovr." 


*  TW  Rrr.  J.  riarke.  vritinf  at  the  time  to  the  &irirty  at  home. 
aay»— "  Htm  Coo|ier,  llie  prr«u«i  who  eorouraKed  tlie  (warhiof  o(  IIm 
gaii|«l  here.  va«  taknt  to  tiie  militia  muiCer-fruuiMl,  and  vaa  tlirmienad 
hj  d>e  <4kert,  Imt  allowr«l  t.i  drpArt  with<Nit  makttiff  atiy  rniiriMiui 
to  tWir  tttiriffht^Kit  n*i|uirement.  that  r»i»  mtire  ftrearhinf  tbould  kf 
aU9««d  oa  her  |«rmuw«.     She  waa  ueat,  mi  the  5(Hh  vi  March,  ttkm 
WIjm  a  maf ittrAte.  and  buniHl.oTrr,  in  ti»e  nam  t»f  lAO/.,  to  talbt  \m. 
fffMl   al  the  iirit  q«iarter«r«iUfitt.     On  the  7th  uf  April  iIm  ap" 
9mA  tmvatied.     I  then  had  her  caae  rrmovnl  into  the  gnad  « 
M  It  wm  idi  alUtiiii/  me  tu  |ireAth  uti  lirr   irniuiad,  aud  attflP 
(,  the  atloniey-feueral  iietcr  hrgiight  it  ftfnratd  tm  H 
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Listaocea  of  a  similar  tund,  in  relatioD  to  the  other 
sex,  would  fill  a  volume ;  a  single  illustratiou  muH. 
Ijowever,  suffice :— - 

"  A  Guiaea  negro,"  says  a  missionary,  "  whoee  ex- 
perience we  latcl)'  heard,  observed  respecting  hhnaelf 
that  from  tlie  time  he  from  the  Guinea  coast. 

'  him  no  able  to  take  woro,  any  one  offend  him,  me 
take  knife,  me  take  me  no  satisfy  till  me  drink 

him  blood — now  me  take  twenty  word ; — dea 

nic  tief,  mo  drink,  e  ting  roe  do.     Somebod; 

say  roe  must  pray—  no,  what  me  pray  foe? 

rum  best  pray  for  me— ^i  ue  somedng  good  for  eal, 
dat  bc'tttr  dan  ]ir:iy.'  'A\lial  made  you  fliangc  your 
mind,  then  ?'  '  Massa,  me  go  to  church  one  Sunday, 
an  me  hear  massa  parson  say,  Jesus  Christ  came  ao 
pill  him  blood  for  siwier.  Ah,  somcting  say,  you 
heary  dat?  Him  pill  1dm  blood  !  Ah  '.  so  I  den  me 
de  sinner,  roc  dc  tief,  mc  de  drunkard !  Ilim  {uU 
him  blood  for  Guinea  negtr!  Oh,  oh  '  Jesus  die  for 
]»oo  ncgcr  before  him  know  him  I  '■ — thinking,  as  seems 
quite  natural  to  them,  that  Jesus  becomes  acquainted 
w  ith  them  just  then,  because  he  is  just  then  telling 
them  all  they  have  done." 

The  crafty  Eboe  ;  the  savage,  i  iolent,  and  revenge- 
ful Coromantce;  the  debased  and  semi-himian  Moco 
and  Angolian,  with  those  of  other  tribes  described  bj 
historians  as  "  hardened  in  idolatry,  wallowcrs  in  hu- 
man blood,  cannibals,  drunkards,  practised  in  lewd- 
ness, oppression,  and  fraud  ;  ciu-scd  with  all  the  rices 
that  can  degra'le  humanity  ;  possessing  no  one  good 
quality ;  more  brutal  and  savage  than  the  wild  beasts 
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of  the  forest,  and  uttoriy  inoapible  of  nnderstanding 
the  Snil  rudimmto  of  the  diristian  religion** — these, 
thonnnds  of  them,  are  now  subdued,  cooTerted, 
nused  to  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  men,  of 
sons  and  danghtors  of  the  I..ord  God  Almighty,  and 
are  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness  happiness, 
md  IleaTra. 

Sacno?!  V. — Next  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul, 
a  realW  c«mTert4*d  man  is  anxious  lor  the  salration  of 
the  snob  of  others.  Hiis  anxietr  is  manifrstod  in  an 
cstraordhiary  degree  by  the  churrhes  in  Jamaica.  It 
b  erineed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct.  Their 
fcfBBgs  are  stmng,  and  they  **  cannot  but  speak  of  the 
tUngs  that  they  hare  seen  and  bean!.**  It  is  an  in* 
variable  rule  in  the  churches  with  which  the  author  is 
aequainted,  on  the  acceptance  of  a  camlidate  tcr  church 
fellowship,  for  the  minister,  deacons,  or  memliers  of 
the  dnnrch  indiscriminately,  to  enforce  upon  his  atten- 
duty  to  do  all  he  can  jwTBnnally  for  the  con* 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  This  is  often  urged  by 
tfe  deacons  of  the  church  with  great  earnestness  ;  ami 
the  similes  they  employ  on  these  as  on  other  ocrasi^ms, 
tbongh  homely*  are  much  to  the  puqioM*,  and  seldimi 
ful  of  their  effect.  Said  one,  **  Now  you  liear  what 
say :  take  can*  you  no  (mhI  de  |sit  alime," 
that  he  was  not  to  feast  on  the  blessings  of 
ifce  Gospel  himself  without  inviting  his  fellow-creatures 
•o  partake  of  them.  *'  Su|ipoM%**  said  another,  on  a 
occasion,  **  you  wen*  to  M*e  a  blind  bnider  wnn- 
lij  de  rirer  side  ready  to  fidl  in  an  drown,  what 

•  i 
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you  do?"  "Me  run  to  save  him."  "But  suppose 
him  say,  '  me  dou't  goin  to  drawn,  yon  must  let  me 
alone;  mind  you  own  business ;  if  me  drown,  it  notio 
to  you'  ?  "  "  Me  must  keep  on  eoas  hira  till  me  bring 
him  away."  The  uniTcrsal  sentiment,  indeed,  on  such 
occasions  is,  "  We  most  all  we  can  to  hail  poor  sin- 
ners like  we-self,  sittii  »ve  of  darkness,  to  Jesus 
Christ." 

In  their  praycrx  on  ibject  they  are  generally 

tlie  most  animated  ai  resting,  often  exhibiting 

some  of  the  finest  ii  i  P  pleading  with  God  thm 

jierhaps  were  ever  Heard  'flic  writer  scarcely  ever 
knew  an  instance  in  which  a  prayer  was  closed  without 
a  compassionate  reference  to  the  condition,  and  earnest 
appeals  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  In  times 
of  prevalent  sickness  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  those  who  lead  the  devotions  at  the 
public  prayer-meetings  to  be  so  overcome  by  their 
feelings  that  their  utterance  Is  completely  impeded, 
while  the  whole  congregation  is  drowned  in  tears.  At 
monthly  raifsionar}'  prayer-meetings,  especially,  they 
often  mention  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  name,  llie  darkness,  degradation,  and 
misery  of  Africa  awaken  all  their  sympathies.  Some- 
times on  such  occasions  they  revert  to  the  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  the  wars  in  which  they  assisted,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  captivity,  with  as  much 
vividness  of  recollection  as  though  they  were  only 
recent  occurrences,  and  manifest  an  anxiety  truly  inde- 
scribable for  the  salvation  of  any  part  of  their  ^mihea 
who  may  be  yet  alive.     Nor  do  they   forget   thar 
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brethreu  in  boiuk,  or  the  guilty  perpetratora  of  the 
•IsTeotnule,  or  the  mLwioiuuies.  To  nudi  a  degree 
are  they  Mimetinies  drawn  out  in  love  towards  their 
perishing  fellow-crcaturen,  that  when  they  can  parti- 
rularixe  no  further,  they  supplicate,  in  the  warmth  of 
their  leelingH  and  with  true  sublimity  of  conception, 
that  there  may  be  a  **  full  Heaven  and  an  empty  hell ; 
that  they  may  be  «avo<l  from  going  to  that  place  were 
no  lun  ihine,  no  tar  twinkle.*** 

Xor  are  they  ctHitent  with  merely  praying  for  the 
extennoQ  of  the  Redeemer**  kingdom ;  they  know  the 
necemty  that  exists  for  fttcumary  cohtrilmiima  to  this 
object,  and,  esteeming  it  lioth  their  i/u/y  and  their  /ti- 
rtlr^  thus  to  lionour  the  Lord  with  their  substam*e, 
they  do  so  in  general  cheerfully,  and  according  to  tlRMr 
ability.  Hence,  says  Mr.  (*andler,  in  his  Journal  lie- 
iiwe  refemnl  Us  '^  My  lielicf  is  that  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  who  an*  in  actual  connexion,  pay  for 
cfauivh  purpoM*s  of  all  kinds  not  k*ss  tluw  twenty  sliil- 
fings  per  aimum  eai*h,  yielding  an  UK*ome  to  thttM*  two 
bodiM  ahme  fif  lu^arly  70,(NK)/.  per  annum.  Tlie 
other  classes  of  I>isst*nters  fhim  the  EstaMi.*ihcd 
C.^urrfi  dep(*nd  mun*  cm  extrinsic  hUp{N>rt ;  but  thei>e 
bodies  proiiably  receive  lOjNMl/.  per  anuum  fmm  the 
people  belt*.  T1u*m*  i^ums,  uliioli  at  firvt  view  a|i|iear 
large,  are  devot«iI  to  M^veral  difli*reiit  objects ;  a  nm- 
aderable  {«rt  isapplitnl  to  the  builiiiiig  of  cha|iels  and 


r— "  <>  I«r4,  Irt  iljr  «uni  run  fmn  lUfBr-viirk  to  Mgw-voffc, 
fcuB  tuMm.moatiX  lu  cuAr*  nMHiiit,  lUf    «U  wImIc  Mflh  MSf  b* 
4f  gijvy.     Ainra  aud 
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meiitmg-houses,  which,  in  this  country,  is  »ttt™ti«^ 
with  great  expense  ;  a  chapel  for  00i>  persous  CMbog 
at  least  1500/.  sterling.  The  boildiog  of  achool-nuiu, 
and  the  support  of  school-mastCTS  and  school- mistresses 
id  another  important  item,  a^  the  Baptist  jVIissioitary 
Society  allows  no'*-' —  —  "ib  head  from  England, 
and  the  other  mias  ictics  only  part  of  tl»e 

expense ;   and  the  s  are  munerous.    Some 

j>art   of  these    congr  funds  are    devoted  to 

the  su])port  of  the  ries  and  their  Euuilie^ 

several  of  whom  dej  ely  on  what  tb^  recdTe 

from  the  people,  dra.. ..  art  of  th^  income  from 

the  societies  at  home ;  anu  tlieir  exjK'nses  in  ?ome 
instances  are  necessarily  lai^,  as  they  are  compelled 
to  keep  many  horses,  and  travelling  in  Jamaica  is  ven 
costly.  Then  we  may  enumerate  the  repairs  of  build- 
ings, salaries  to  door-keepers,  grants  to  missionary" 
societies,  and  the  help  of  the  sick  and  iofinn  poor."  It 
is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  this  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  individual  contributions  is  much 
too  high.  From  liis  own  experience  and  tliat  of  his 
brethren  in  the  more  populous  towns  of  the  island,  he 
is  convinced  that  one-half  the  amount  stated  by  3Ir. 
Candler  b  as  much  as  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
contributed  by  the  people. 

Every  one  recognizes  it  as  his  duty  to  do  something 
in  support  of  the  cause ;  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  absence  of  real  inability  from  sickness  or  other 
causes,  this  duty  is  performed ;  and  it  is  performed 
voluiitarili/  and  chccrfulli/. 

On  the  subject  of  supi^rting  the  mioister  it  is  a 
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(common  ohM^nation*  '*  >riniMiT  no  tradiinnjin,  no  incr- 
vhanU  no  lawyer :  di)n*t  come  here  to  grt  a  fortum* ;  as 
him  work  fiir  wt\  we  must  work  fi>r  him.** 

Srarwiy  any  ohjoct  i#  brought  befiin*  thi»  rhurrhes 
in  vain.  The  Bihli%  Anti-Slaver}',  ami  Mi»j«ionarj 
Soi'ieties,  all  M*cure  th«*ir  hearty  1*0-4 >|H*ration.  Imli- 
\icluali»  who  m*gk^*t  thi.^  liuty,  or  whcwk*  e«mtrihutions 
tlo  not  ciHTi*^{M>n<l  with  their  al»ility,  an*  n*priinamie(l 
hv  the  rhurt*h,  ami  in  all  eaife^  an*  tn*atiHi  with  ctwU 
new  and  rwene  aK  guilty  of  inroim.<teney  or  j»in.  C'o- 
vcnimsne:«j^  indtHnl,  is  n^ganlinl  &<  a  stain  upm  thtMr 
|inifi*wion-  -a  diiigrnn*  u|Min  their  rbaracter—  a  duM|ua- 
lifieation  for  offiiv  in  the  rhun^h. 

Sinie  of  tht*  Ka{)ti>t  rhun-hes  liave  sup|M)rted  their 
|iast<irH,  anil  to  a  ninMclerahle  degnM*  the  out-sitatinns 
and  wh<M»ls  in  their  n*n|Mvtire  di:*triets,  fiir  yean* :  and 
at  the  annual  as^<K*iation,  in  lH4i,  the  whole  of  the 
miM'ionarii*^!  n*Milv«*il  to  eaj»t  theni!M*lvt*9  ent!n*ly  u|M)n 
t)k*ir  p*o|ile  for  i«U|i|iort.  \X  th<*  same  time  they 
plr<lgt*il  theniM^hes  on  lieluilf  of  their  chun*he-t  to 
»U|iply  pvunian*  meaa**  n*«|ui*iite  for  extending  the 
work  ofCitNl  aniund  tlieuu  and,  to  .Mime  ««x tent,  for  the 
maintt'iMmn*  of  an  institution  di*9ignetl  to  funii>h  na- 
tive ag«*ntii  lM»th  for  Jamaica,  the  neighUmring  iMamls, 
ami  Africa. 

\*  Mati^i  li\  .Mr.  (  andler,  the  gnmter  |Nirt  of  the 
gniMi  amount  roiitn)»ut«*«l  by  the  |N*<i|»le  for  rdii 
ptiqvw***  i<»  given  in  trilling  num*  i»f  from  thrafr 
pemv  ti»  thnv-|MMir(*  rarh,  the  amount  of  their  •■ 
n»tn«  ;  ami  th(*iM*  <»iini»  an*  gi\en  we«*kly.     J 
the   numbrr  and  cuntinHiti/  tif  contribuliov 
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the  aggregate  amount ;  as  loog-coatmued  rains,  de- 
scendiDg  in  single  dropa,  form  the  inundation,  or  the 
separate  particles  of  water,  the  ocean. 

As  it  is  not  generally  the  practice  to  hoard  up  mooej 
for  events  nhich  may  never  occur,  and  exigencies  that 
may  never  arise,  sr-*  --^'—^  —light  be  »{uaDderod  by 
others  in  idleness  an  si  ition,  they  give  largely 
and  to  various  objects.  contribute  towards  cba- 

pel-biulding,  the  abo  he  slave-trade,  the  dis- 

semination of  the  G(  ii      Ifiica, — to  their  power, 

yea,  and  beyond  it.  In  m  cases  their  *'  deep  po- 
verty abounds  unto  the  n  es  of  their  liberality." 
Among  Clirislians  of  all  denominations  it  is  a  fmjucnl 
ease  for  field-labourers,  and  individuals  in  a  small  way 
of  trade,  to  give  from  one  pound  to  three  pounds,  and 
four  pounds  each,  to  one  or  other  of  these  objects  on 
special  occasions.  An  aged  African  female,  who  ob- 
tained her  living  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  cool 
and  innocent  beverage,  brought  to  the  author  some 
time  since  a  ]iiece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  two  dollars 
(eight  shillings  sterling)  towards  the  building  of  a  chapel 
then  in  progress.  Tliinking  it  more  than  she  could 
afford,  he  hesitated  to  accept  it.  Tears  immediately 
filling  in  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Ministci',  don't  it 
a  privilege  to  help  on  Go<l's  worlt ;  and  because  me 
poor,  minister  don't  want  me  to  help  ?  Me  been  work 
hard  for  it ;  rise  early,  sit  up  late,  hide  up  one  fip- 
penny,  then  anoder,  till  me  get  to  two  dollar,  den  me 
bring  it  come  to  minister ;  and  me  must  beg  miuister 
to  take  it."  It  is  common  for  the  poorest  class  of 
field-labourers,  both  male  and  female,  husband  and 
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H  ifi\  to  give  fnini  tiiu*  bliilHiig  to  four  vliillingki  each 
|NT  inontli  fur  iiioiithi^  together,  towanid  tlie  «aiue 
itlijtt'tA ;  ami  !totiu*tiiiu*>,  ii  hni  a  doht  n*iiiaiiu  upon  a 
|»laro  of  w4»i>lii|K  tlu*  coiit^n^gatioii  pni|Nwe  in  a  iMMly 
Ut  «i»rk  aililitional  h(»un<  |mt  iLiy,  tliat  thi'y  may  at 
tiiHV  fn*i*  tlirnisi*lvt*«  from  tho  inniuilinuuv.  Hv  mt- 
\sknu*  and  otlu*n«  the  siinu*  liU*nilitv  U^  nuuiifi*sti*tl.  A 
\oung  w«iiii;ui  of  colour,  n*s4i«Iing  in  tlu*  autlior*^ 
Ctmily,  who  hod  nix  shillings  per  w(H*k«  a  dhirt  tinu* 
aps  after  i  Ira  wing  fniall  hums  for  hiT  supiiort,  loft  in 
tin*  luimLi  of  hiT  mi^tn'sn  the  value  of  four  wi^^ks* 
M'r\iiv  for  the  African  nii5Bion,  two  for  liervolf  and 
two  for  her  agi^l  grandmother;  at  tlie  Mime  time 
cliivrfully  contributing  to  every  t>ther  call  tliat  waji 
made,  (hi  Iuk  n-cent  n*turu  to  KiiglaiMl  thirt  name 
iiidi%iduiil  !i(*nt  eiglitivn  >hillings  the  amount  of  three 
weekji'  «agi*s  as  a  |in*h«*nt  to  smnie  childn*n  (»f  whom 
titc  hail  pre\  luusAy  the  cliargi*  a»  a  nurM*.  At  a  pu)>* 
lie  met*ting  not  many  montln  i-inct*  a  hlack  }oung 
man,  a  haihir,  announi*e<l,  tluit  if  it  pIcaM*il  (iinI  to 
tpare  him  to  n*tuni  from  tin*  voyagi*  on  which  he  waji 
dK*n  aUiut  to  iMulkark,  he  wouhl  gi\e  fifty  (hdlani  tiw 
vardjt  the  Afri(*4Ui  MiM>i(»n — a  ph-dge  which  he  iiolily 
mlivmctl.  Tradi^incn,  ami  others  in  a  Kinall  way  of 
bui'im'Ms  lia\e  Uvn  known  ti>  gi%e  from  oih*  to  thn-e 
puumU  ami  upwanU  n'|N'atedl\  towanl«  the  lii|uiila« 
titm  of  c)ia|ii*l  ilehtj* ;  ami  in  Hune  vhm'*  th«*  wivi*3i  of 
iadi^idual*  of  thi;*  claA;*  have  cniplnveii  tlM.*inM.'lved  in 
menial  iHvu|Miii(ins  to  which  tlii*y  liml  hit-n  unarcuA- 
tuiaed,  tluit  tlH*\  might  gi\e  the  pnH*eed«  of  it  to  the 
huiuc  of  liud.     In  uumeruuii  iitetoocvi  in  tbe  oov 

•  3 
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parts  of  the  island  the  congregations  not  only  contri- 
bute towards  these  objects  in  a  peciiiuary  way,  but 
also  by  actual  labour,  principally  in  the  conr^ytmcc  of 
materials.  To  mention  but  ono  instance,  of  the  manj 
that  could  he  selected,  aa  a  specimen.  The  entire 
church  and  congregntion  at  SUgoville  devoted  one  day 
in  tlie  week  to  this  object,  etich  claai  labouring  in  euc- 
cesraon,  and  often  conjointly.  They  thiw  conveyed 
almost  all  the  wood  materials,  and  no  incansiderablc 
portion  of  the  otiier  requisites  to  the  spot,  bearing  Ihc 
more  ponderous  timber  on  their  heads  up  an  occlinty 
along  narrow  and  almost  inacceA^ble  patl»  (ruiu  the 
woods,  full  three  miles  distant,  and  carrying  the  rest 
from  Spanish  Town,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  of  ste^ 
ascent ;  thereby,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  contribut- 
ing in  cheerful,  energetic,  voluntary  labour,  and  that 
in  addition  to  monthly  pecuniary  donations,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds. 

To  these  evidences  of  genuine  piety  may  be  added 
another,  without  which  the  former  would  he  but  of 
little  avail.  They  dedicate  t/iemselves  to  God  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  unite  their  efforts  with 
their  contributions  and  prayers.  Among  some  of 
the  denominations,  and  probably  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  among  all,  it  is  thus  with  inquirers  and 
catechumens,  as  well  as  members.  A  negro  convert 
cannot  but  tell  of  "  how  great  things  the  I^rd  hatfa 
done  for  him." 

The  Jammca  churches  in  general  are  essentially 
missionary  churches,  and  each  individual  of  which 
they  are  composed  regards  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  do 
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iiomrthiiig  to  pnnnotc  the  glon*  cif  (loil,  in  the  Mlva* 
tiun  of  hit  f«*llc»w  iiii*n.  KvtT}-  one  (*ji|Hvmlly  nim!*  at 
th«*  a»nvi*rsiiiii  of  thoik*  with  whom  ho  i#  roiimH*t«*tI — 
hi!«  n*lati\i*i^  hi^  fririuls,  \i\s  i*hil(In*n,  hid  M*n'nnt«. 
Mah*  and  friiuilr,  Vdiing  nml  ohi,  rirh  niid  |NMir,  nn* 
thiuk  oti)]»loy(-«l.  'lliry  nw  nut  only  «;//  at  work,  hut  it 
nii^ht  ahnnst  he  Miiil,  always  at  work — not  only  «*vt*ry 

tl.i\«  hut  alnioT*!  vvcTy  lionr  of  tho  ilav.     'llw  iii»rk  of 

■  ■  • 

CtiHl  i.«  tli(*ir  i'in|iloynirnt,  not  their  n*rn*ation.  **  Anil 
whatHn'irr  tlirir  hamis  tinii  to  do  thi*v  do  it  with  all 
ttirir  might,**  taking  aihantagi*  of  fvrry  favnunihle 
imirnMHi*  tluit  pr<*iM*ntj«  its<>If  \Vhc*thi*r  in  tin*  niar- 
ki't.  in  thf  firlti,  or  on  tlu*  |Mihlir  road,  thoy  M'ldom 
nrglcTt  an  o|i|Hirt unity  of  ^|M*akinp  a  wonl  for  (■(«!, 
and  thijf  th(*v  do  with  chivrfulm^A!*,  ami  without  hi*>i- 
tation  or  a|Hi|ogy.  Tn  facilitate*  thi*!M*  o|)i*ration.'i«  and 
to  givr  thc*ni  organiivitinn,  a.*<  wrll  am  to  mvnn*  vigi- 
lant and  |in»|MT  oversight,  a  !*|hH*ial  native  agiMicy 
1.4  rmpliiw*ii  hy  iMtnn*  tif  tin*  diii< mi i nations  trnni'd 
Irodrpi  and  hrl|N*n<.  In  adilition  to  tin*  cm  ploy  mm  t 
of  |i*ad«*n^  till*  Wi*<*li*ynii4  ami  Ila|itiM.<i  maki*  ium*  of 
tirkrtji.  'Ilii*  ^\  -ti'm  i»ur^UiHi  hv  tin-  WntlfvaiiH  i.-*  tlie 
Mmi*  aM  that  in  <>|M*Rititiii  amting  thmi  at  homr.  1lir 
|ifatiin*  of  tin*  ILiptiM*  in  M»nn*  n^iNvt.**  n-sHMnlilr*  it. 
It  in  ind(*t-«i  n  i|i'|Kirtiin*  fnmi  tho  riiMom  of  tin* 
IUi|ilip»t  i*hun'lH-<«  in  Kiifzland  and  r!M*wbi'n*,  hut  wm 
adtiptiil  ill  I'liUM'iini'nt'i*  nf  thi*  law  in  font*,  dinil 
»la%rr\\  {in  ihi  I  tiling  miuiMi'rt  nf  n*Iigion  vis>iting  c*»talk 
without  iM^nniit^inn  fpiin  thi*  |htmpii«  in  rhargr.  It 
in  tk'M*  i'inMini-tanrc*«.  funihi  r!^M*ntial  to  a  i 
prtM-rutiiin  of  missionary  work.     Whore  tl 
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were  large  it  was  considered  also  so  advantagcoos  to 
their  purity  and  increase,  that  it  has  been  continiu-d, 
with  slight  variations,  to  the  present  day.  The  leader 
is  selected  from  the  most  pious,  inteUigeiit,  and  other- 
wise best  qualified  members  in  a  particular  district, 
and  b  appointed  to  assist  the  minister  in  tlie  perfonn- 
ance  of  his  pastoral  duties,  by  watching  over  the 
members  committed  to  hia  charge,  and  by  assisting  in 
the  work  of  God  in  general.  For  these  purposes  they 
visit  the  sick,  and  report  their  condition  to  the  church 
raeetinga ;  hold  prayer-meetings ;  meetings  for  exhor- 
tation, and  endeavour  to  advance  religion  generally 
throughout  their  district.  Tickets,  which  are  oblong 
pieces  of  card-paper,  containing  the  date  of  the  year, 
the  initials  of  the  different  months  or  quarters,  and 
sometimes  a  passage  of  scripture,  are  given  to  mem- 
bers and  inquirers — to  mquirers  to  secure  their  regular 
attendance  on  the  various  means  of  grace,  to  bring 
them  under  strict  spiritual  supervision,  and  to  afford 
the  minister  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  jjcrsonallj 
once  a  quarter,  when  such  tickets  are  renewed  or 
exchanged,  and  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  regu- 
larity, or  otherwise,  with  which  they  discharge  their 
external  duties.  Tliey  are  given  to  (be  members,  for 
the  additional  purjiosc  of  guarding  the  table  of  the 
Lord  from  the  intrusion  of  improper  characters,  and 
as  a  guarantee  to  Christians  of  the  same  faith  and 
order  of  their  good  character  and  standing  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  In  further  pursuance 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Wesleyaus,  contributions 
of  the  people  to  the  several   objects  of  the  station 
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(amounting  to  sixpence  each  or  upwanLi)  are  usually 
given  at  the  tinu*  tlioiso  tickets  are  cluuigeii  or  renewed. 
The  practice,  however*  varies  in  many  respects  with 
almcwt  ever}'  church  and  congregation. 

Whene\er  anv  of  tla*  more  private  meml)en»  succeed 
in  awaktmiiig  religious  concern  in  the  minds  of  others, 
they  Uiiually  intriMlmv  them  to  tbi*  class  to  wliich  they 
theins4*lv«*!(  U'long,  and  to  tin*  Ixoum^  of  God.  After 
a  term  of  pmliation  such  individuals  are  usually 
bn»tight  up  to  the  minister  by  tinMr  resipective  leaders, 
as  new  nvruits  (so  sometimt-s  pleasantly  calli*d>«  for 
tickets,  ami  to  lie  eumiled  in  tlie  list  of  in({uiit*rm  the 
minister  at  the  same  time  ctmversing  with  tlH*m«  and 
rndeavouring  to  ascertain  their  sincerity. 

Ever)'  memixT  of  eai'h  class  emleavours  to  incn*asc 
his  own  numU-n4«  and  manifests  t*>|ie«*ial  ctimvni  fur 
the  consii^tency  ami  spiritual  inipnivement  of  those  he 
has  Uvn  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a  knowliHlge  of 
the  truth. 

When  strangi*rs  are  setMi  in  tin*  house  of  (.iimI  tliey 
arv  imiformly  treated  with  kindiH*ss,  many  vying  with 
c«ch  other  for  the  lumtiur  of  sivuring  them  as  an 
addition  Ut  their  lists.  TlK*y  an*  converstHl  «itli«  and 
a»o»t  pn»liai>ly  invited  to  attend  a  MH*ial  prayiT-meet- 
ing  held  during  tht*  interval  tif  norsliip  or  at  the  clime 
of  the  day.  lliis  dime,  attentitm  ami  kimfaiess  are 
rcnewrd,  and  the  n^sult  almost  invariably  is,  that  the 
iodiridual  liecomi*s  an  im|uin*r. 

In  cases  of  ungodly  neighUmrs,  ami  otlH*rs  suffering 
under  temporal  liMses,  relative  U*rea%ements,  or  |M*r- 
aflhctions,  the  members  and  iuc{uirers  indiacrimi* 
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nately  tisit  them,  proSer  tbeir  as^stance  fbr  domestic 
purposes,  and  in  some  cases  relie?c  necessities  thai 
□my  exist.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  heart  is  tender 
and  susceptible  of  impression,  these  poor  peojile  talk 
to  their  afflicted  friends,  pray  with  and  for  tbem, 
repeat  their  visits  and  "ffni-is,  sometimes  invite  the 
attendance  of  their  bi  ^n  these  objects  of  their 
solicitude,  and,  under  cir  nances  of  hopeful  Fecovery. 
ubtain  from  tlie  latter  a  pro  iso  of  attendance  at  the 
house  of  God.  In  the  »8C  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
Christian  negro  to  hci  he  knees  of  an  inquiiing 
penitent  and  teach  him  to  iray  for  himself;  ia  the 
other,  to  watch  the  imprc^ion  prwluced  upon  his  mind 
hy  the  sermon,  and  to  enforce  the  great  truths  of  it 
upon  his  attention  afterwards,  and  thus  persevering 
imtil  (which  is  a  frequent  case)  their  efforts  and 
prayers  are  crowned  with  a  blessing  from  on  High. 

Exclusive  of  regular  cla^s- meetings,  it  is  a  practice 
for  members  to  hold  prayer-meetings  in  each  other's 
houses,  to  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  great 
object,  they  invite  their  neighbours,  friends,  or  any 
strangers  who  may  happen  to  be  passing  by.  Trades- 
men, pedlars,  and  even  servants  removing  from  one 
family  to  another,  or  to  any  otlicr  part  of  the  island, 
act  upon  the  same  principle,  so  that  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  their  fellow  men  constitute,  in  a  word,  the 
great  work  of  their  lives — their  calling — some  actually 
making  it  their  business,  as  frequently  as  opportuuHie 
occur,  to  go  from  house  to  house,  from  estate  to  estate, 
and  from  the  town  to  the  country,  for  this  purpose. 

The  effects  of  such  exertions  in  some  instances  wooM 
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almofl  exoerd  belief.  An  aged  black  man,  firom  a  pro- 
prrty  six  milvt  distant,  hearing  Mr.  (  oultart  preach  in 
KiiigiitiNi  won  after  his  arrival,  was  savingly  converted 
to  tiod«  and  lieginning  imiuiHliati'ly  tu  t4*ll  *'  what  a 
dftar  Saviour  he  had  found,'*  was  instrunR*ntal  in  the 
cooversion  of  U*tween  KMI  and  i<N)  pc^nnins  who  am- 
tributcil  to  the  origin  of  the  ehun*h  at  S|Ninish  Town. 
Numbers  of  thi*se  yet  tiurvive,  and  have,  thniugh  a 
long  ctHine  of  yearn,  sustained  an  honoimible  Christian 
cfaaracttT.  Two  of  theni,  now  far  ailvancetl  in  life, 
have  bei*n  deanms  of  the  rhun*h  at  S|Nini»li  Town 
firtin  the  pericNl  of  its  fonnatitm,  upwards  of  twenty- 
£ve  yean  ago,  to  the  pn*s4*nt  time,  thiMr  charaetera 
ttnmliied  by  a  single  stain,  ami  having  their  names 
enrolled  in  the  chronieles  of  heavim  as  among  the  most 
ilcvoCed  and  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  bithful  and 
devout  of  tlie  church  below. 

A  respectable  colouretl  female,  resideut  in  S|ianish 
Town,  who  has  been  a  memUT  of  the  same  church 
iwariy  the  same  lengtli  of  time,  and  who  lias  also 

untained  an  e«{ually  unbleuii»lM*d  n*|»utatiiin,  has 
the  instrumcmt  in  tin*  IwimIs  of  (lod  in  bringing 
upwafds  of  a  tliousantl  |iersons  under  the  souml  of  the 
Gospel,  and  thereby  to  the  fiNitstmil  of  mercy  ami  the 
fellowship  of  tlie  chun-h,  wlio,  huinajdy  speaking,  but 
far  her  edurtu,  woukl  liave  )ive«i  ami  diitl  viitliout 
hope  and  withtmt  (iimI  in  tht*  world,  'lliough  M<arrely 
possessing  sufficient  nutans  for  her  hUp|Mirt,  she  has 
devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  alim»»t  wholly 
to  tho  work  of  (jod.  It  is  Iht  meat  ami  drink.  Kmni 
daj  to  day,  ami  from  year  to  }ear,  is  she  found  in- 
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viting  anners,  encouraging  the  penitent,  devising 
superintending  plans  for  the  cwnversion  of  the  young, 
Weltering  the  persecuted,  warning  the  careless,  and 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  the  backslider — labouring 
almuet  nig^t  and  day,  and  that  often  with  a  perse- 
verance and  courage,  under  adverse  circuin&lancee, 
vhich  at  once  evi  ity  of  her  motives  and 

the  integrity  of  he 

Instances  of  si  svotiou  ore  so  eunmicai 

that  it  b  difficult  >•  ilection.     Tlic  fuUowing 

relates  to  an  age  Je  in  the  countrj.     She 

iuvited  the  niiiuei  Sospel  tu  preacb  in  the 

village   in   which  sl..  i,   aecoinmodated   than, 

assists!  in  and  superintended  the  erection  of  a  place 
of  wurehip  on  her  own  premises,  travelled  round  the 
neighlwurhooil  to  in>"ite  sinners  to  attend  it,  and  often- 
times sttHxl  at  her  door  by  the  road-side,  particularly 
on  a  niarkol-day,  and  addressed  almost  every  indi- 
vidual who  passed  by  on  the  subject  of  his  eternal 
intert'st.  Slie  fi-equently  deiised  expedients  for  de- 
taining some  of  these  passengers,  addressing  them 
with  a  natural  ekKjuence  and  fervuur  truly  astonishing. 
Under  her  vivid  and  powerful  representations  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  sinners  to 
him  in  return,  the  writer  has  seen  the  tear  of  penitence 
roll  dtmn  the  chcH,'k  of  the  persons  addressed,  and 
then  has  he  seen  her  lead  them  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  heanl  her  almost  agonise  with  God  that  he 
would  break  still  more  their  rocky  heart,  and  make 
lem  give  themselves  up  at  once  and  entirely  to  the 
aviour     Ri.'gardless  of  persecution  or  temporal  loss, 
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^llo  wdulJ  even  adclmn  white  people  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  mmI  few  of  them  omkl  gain»y  the  wudom 
or  ifpirit  liy  which  lihe  ii|iake ;  and  through  her  inntru- 
nH*ntJility,  directly  ami  indinvtiy,  humlmk  have  put 
on  ( liritft,  by  an  ii]ieu  profeswioii,  who  haw  gi*nerally 
adorned  it  hy  a  eon«ii»tent  walk  and  eonversation. 

Sime  yean  ago  an  intelligent  tk*rvant,  tlu*n  a  t^lave, 
who  wan  a  nicmluT  of  the  church  at  S|Minii<h  Town, 
canu*  to  Iht  minister  in  great  comvm,  saying  slu*  was 
about  to  nnnovc  with  her  uiiiitrcss  and  family  to  Fal- 
mouth, wIhtc  sihe  would  be  depriv«Ml  of  all  meaiui  of 
spiritual  instrui*tion.  I  Icr  mini:»ter  |in*sent4*d  her  with 
a  Bible,  and,  knowing  her  anient  lovo  to  (lui.<t,  and 
her  xeal  for  tlu*  promotion  of  liiit  glor}-,  cncouragi*«l 
hrr  to  ho|io  tliat  ^lle  might  U*  taken  then*,  in  tin*  pro- 
vidmce  of  (jimI,  to  o|K«n  the  way  for  the  proaching  of 
the  (ios|N*l  in  that  town  aiMl  neighbourluNNl,  at  the 
same  time  nt^ommending  Iht  to  exert  licr^'lf  to  the 
ntmotft  for  this  olijtvt.  She  did  m»,  M*izing  op|Mirtu- 
nities  as  she  could  obtain  tlicni  from  her  dailv  work. 
Ae  talked  to  her  fellow-M*r\'ants,  went  from  Iioim'  to 
house  on  the  same  errand  of  love,  In-ld  pniyer-m(*et- 
ings,  formi*d  a  clasK,  and  so  >iuctvssfully  iM*r>e««*n*d 
in  her  lR*nevolent  eifortit  that  in  the  i*ourse  of  two  or 
tfan'e  Years  she  collei*t4*<i  a  numUT  of  U-tweeii  200 
and  3fNI  s«»uls,  whom  nlie  pn*»4*iit(*d  to  the  mi.-^->ii»iiary 
who  firtit  o|H*nt*fl  tlu*  rtatitiii  as  her  childn*n  in  the 
Gosprl.  After  some  (uiiIkt  prolKition,  and  an  iinesi- 
ligation  <if  their  clMracter  and  f|ualiti(*atinii«,  the 
greater  part  of  them  wen*  lijiptiz«*<l,  and  fnnniNl  the 
origio  of  the  church  at  ralinoutli.     Aiming  tlit>  tintt 
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fruits  of  her  pious  labours  were  two  of  her  fellow- 
servants,  who  were  tx^tized  by  the  author  in  Spaiuah 
Town,  whither  they  had  come  with  their  master  un  hid 
annual  >isit  as  a  member  of  the  council.  Oue  of  them 
vaa  chosen  a  deacon  of  tlie  church  at  Falmouth,  and 
botli  himself  and    ' "     '  '.  woman  hiiTP  ever  since 

l>eeu  among  its  mos  -mbers  and  distiDguishiil 

<H*uament^,     Sever?  1   '  ave   occurred   in   which 

female  servants  ha  istrumentaj  in  tlie  con- 

version of  their  ql  The  writer  is  personally 

acquainted  with  ^  tea ;   two  were  wives  of 

clergymen  of  the  Cht  England,  and  tbe  otfaeri 

ladifs  of  otjual  respectability,  while  imniln'r?  have 
been  induced  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  as  tbe  result 
of  the  importunities  of  their  dependants.  The  influ- 
ence of  pious  servants  in  this  respect  among  the  higher 
and  middling  classes  of  society  in  Jamaica  will  never 
be  known  until  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Rnding 
their  inspiration  in  tlieir  theme,  it  may  be  said  of  these 
devoted  people  that,  "  Daily  in  the  Temple  and  in 
every  house  tliey  cease  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ."  Similar  to  Uie  plan  pursued  by  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  church  is  that  adopted  by  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  They  endeavour  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  their  schools  by  personal  visits  and  applica- 
tions for  scholars,  seeking  after  absentees,  and  \-isiting 
the  sick.  At  a  suitable  age  the  children  are  taken 
from  the  schools,  and  formed  into  Bible  classes,  which 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  respectable  and  intelhgent 
members  of  the  church.  Tims  all  classes  receive  in- 
dividual attention  and  personal  instruction.     ''  Each 
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Mpling  10  trained  and  nouriabcd  until  it  becomes  a 
titer 


SacTioif  VI. — Satisfactory  to  every  real  (liriiitian  as 
must  be  such  evidences  of  the  real  piety  of  our  Januuca 
churches*  there  is  yet  another  to  be  added  which  is 
perhaps  still  more  interesting  and  decisive.  Thousands 
have  proved  the  sincerity  of  tlHur  profession,  and  the 
firmneas  of  their  confidence,  on  the  day  of  affliction  and 
in  the  hour  of  death.  These  are  seasons  wlu^n  the 
rtaliiy  of  religion  is  brought  to  the  tr$i^  and  no  where 
is  it  more  severely  tested  than  b  a  Und  where  sickness 
so  often  terminates  fatally,  and  with  so  little  warmng. 
The  experieni*e  and  conduct  of  Christian  negroids  and 
their  desoenilanis  under  such  circumstances  have  been 
truly  astonishing.  Their  uniiiirm  calmm^ss,  their  pa- 
tienoe,  their  resignation,  their  deep  spirituality  of 
■und,  th^  ardtmt  relisli  for  holy  conversation — all 
indicate  the  existence  of  divine  and  holy  principle. 

Calling  on  an  aged  and  devotcnl  deacon  of  the 
cfanrrh  who  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  dis<*f>vering 
in  his  Mmntt*nance,  his  |iastor  imjuired  the 
He  n*plicH{,  '*  I  am  like  the  A{»oiitle  minister 
was  preaching  abimt  lately.  I  have  no  wish  to  stand 
longer  in  this  sinful  world.  I  divire  to  W  with  ( 1u-ist, 
fihirh  is  fiu*  lH*ttt*r.  Hut  sometimt*s,  when  I  tliink  of 
the  bmily  (his  cUss>,  my  heart  ttink.n  :  some  of  them 
are  can*less  ami  upstart,  ami  I  am  obligtHl  to  c^iax 
but  if  another  tme  amie,  who  don*t  know  their 
»  may  Im*,  tht*y  gi*t  vex,  ami  so  H^atter  ali«>ut 
fcnake  the  fouutain  of  living  water !     Hut  '* — 
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(here  he  paused,  and,  detecting  the  spirit  of  self-suffi- 
ciency which  dictated  the  latter  sentence,  he  added) — 
''but  who  is  me,  poor  old  man,  God  cannot  take 
care  of  him  own  if  I  am  dead  ?  You  see,  minister, 
how  my  wicked  heart  and  the  devil  work."  Here  he 
looked  upward,  and  ejaculated  for  more  of  the  grace 
of  God,  to  keep  him  humble,  and  that  his  eye,  as  he 
expressed  it,  might  be  kept  more  steady  on  "  precious 
Master  Jesus." 

Another,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar, 
after  manifesting  a  fiill  assurance  of  hope  as  to  her 
own  interest  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  said, 
"  There  is  but  one  thing  that  troubles  me ;  I  have  not 
been  so  faithful  to  the  souls  committed  to  my  care  as 
I  ought  to  have  been.  O,  if  I  should,  have  ruined 
any  by  my  neglect !  This  is  the  only  thing  I  desire 
to  live  for,  that  I  may  labour  to  show  them  more 
of  their  own  sinfulness — their  need  of  more  entire 
dependence  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
more  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  to  renew  and 
sanctify  their  hearts.  I  have  sometimes  fretted  when 
any  of  them  have  walked  contrary,  and  have  been 
ready  to  give  up  the  work  ;  but  I  pray  my  Heavenly 
Father  to  forgive  me,  and  try  me  again,  if  it  be  his 
blessed  will ;  if  not,  I  am  ready  to  go.  '  Father,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  " 

Multitudes  in  their  last  moments  have  exhibited  a 
tranquillity  which  death  could  not  ruflSe,  and  a  confi- 
dence which  the  king  of  terrors  could  not  shake. 
"  That  poor  man's  life  must  be  a  misery  to  him,"  said 
a  gentleman  to  a  missionary,  who  was  conducting  him 
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rMiml  A  nrgm  village,  alluding  to  an  aged  ncgni  who 
•at  At  the*  door  of  a  liiiH*ly  hut,  yuffi*ring  firom  a  loath- 
aomr  diM'aM*.  **  INxir  cn*atuiv !  and  he  MH*nui  to  lie 
lurMktm  hy  the  Tv^t  <if  the  |m*o|iIo.**  The  old  inan 
caught  the  wonli*,  and  l<Niking  InMiignantly  at  the 
speaker,  n*iilu*<U  with  (*«>n»idenihle  animation,  '*  Ntn 
me  no  |ioor  rretur ;  me  family  ven*  good,  give  me 
•omc'ting  to  eat,  aimI  M  ahm  Ji*sui«  t<M)  gtNNl  to  me,  {nni 
nnmT ;  him  give  me  comfort  hen*  "  (putting  hi:»  hand 
upon  hii«  lH*art ). 

MiuiMnr.  **  Well,  hut  an*  vou  not  almoHt  tin*<l  fif 
taming  atwut  your  {NMir  afflietiMl  \nnl\  ?'* 

AVyn*.  *•  Ni>,  niinii«ti*r,  yt»u  jm^o  nepT  ran't  tinil : 
me  utttin  down  maiten  for  Maj^m  Ji^susto  call:  den  me 
gi»  an  Irft  me  pNi  ImnIv  Miind.**  Lifting  his  evt^  up 
to  1  leaden,  he  Mitl  with  a  i«mile,  **  'Ilien*  him  is:  him 
looking  down  |ii»n  me ;  and  it  mvmit  like  him  say, 
*  ket*p  heart  little  longer,  me  mmhi  come  rail  for  you 
Dtiw  :*  MK  minL»trr.  me  Miti!*f\ .  Me  hin  waiten-Uiv 
fiir  Ruekra  on(*e.  au  me  hleiMlgi*  to  wAit  for  niAjwi 
time  ;  ihiw  me  sar^ant  for  Ma.<Mi  Jesus,  ami  me  ean*t 
patient  wait  fo  him  time  ?** 

To  on«*  who  had  Uvn  arti^e  in  bringing  stningf*r« 
to  tbi*  boiL<H*  f»f  (iinI,  and  under  other  meaik*  of  (*hris* 
tian  iiistrurtioii,  hut  who,  it  wa^^  fean*d,  Hmietime» 
lM*tniyi*ii  a  M*lf- righteous  ^|lirit,  his  {ui^tor  oliM*r\'«"il, 
••Take  ean*  vou  don*t  di-iiM^e  \ourM'lf :  \our  heart  is 
wirki"ii  ami  iif*eeitful  ;  and  iN*rlia|»s  it  is  the  devil  who 
Irlltf  \ou  Vou  will  uo  to  II«'.-i%en,  Imvaus4*  vou  lia\e 
door  a  little  pMNl  to  \our  fallow  mMtun^s.**  **  Mi- 
miniater,**  »aid  tlie  tUing  Mint,  whtm*  Inxly  was  rapiiiU 
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dissolnng  lukder  Hk  influence  of  a  burning  few; 
"  minisier,  m«  tanlt  jou,  God  WeES  you ;  give  me 
wBining,  but  no,  no.  \\TiBt  work  me  done  for  Gwi  ? 
me  poor  ting,  no;  me  hang  onlj  pon  Massa  Jesuit' 
precious  blood,  same  like  de  dying  def  who  bang  upon 
de  cross ;  me  same  siiiner  like  lum." 

''It  is  a  soIeiL..  ^  into  the  presence  of 

a  heart-searchii  you  feet  a&aid  at  tho 

thought  ?"     "  hi  ime  read  to  we  about 

de  prodigal  soil  to  go  back  to  hiui  fiultr 

bouoe?" 

"  But  Iww  do  ]  t  God  is  your  father':'" 

"  Me  heart  tell  nic  ^  ck  to  him  same  like  de 

skin  tick  to  me  poo  dyin  flesh ;  and,  miniater,  Massa 
Jesus  no  promise  ?  " 

He  espired  in  the  midst  of  convulsive  pain — the 
breaking  up  of  the  partition  which  stood  betwixt  bis 
soul  and  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  was  present  with 
him  in  his  sickness,  and  who  was  about  to  manifest 
himself  to  him  in  all  the  fullness  of  joy. 

"  \A  e  have  had  much  sickness,"  says  a  missionary, 
"  among  our  members  of  late,  and  many  deaths,  a^ 
also  some  pleasing  testimonies  of  their  happy  prospects. 
A  poor  negro  man  called  to  invite  me  to  the  sick  bed  of 
bis  friend :  I  went,  there  he  is  stretched  upon  a  mat- 
tress which  lies  on  the  floor,  his  hands  folded  and  rest- 
ing on  his  breast,  with  bis  eyes  shut  apparently  in 
earnest  prayer.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  said. 
'  All,  massa,  you  know  Adam !  here  him  lie  now,  me 
often  hear  jou  voice  in  prayer;  me  often  hear  you 
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praiae :  once  mure,  iua«8a,  let  me  bear  your  voice. 
I.)  ting*  sing  dc  praiie  of  Jcmiw  mirt-  mon* ;  ami  den 
nay  lie  vhilo  you  ^ing,  me  »toal  away  to  Jenua.** 
Placing  hi*  «wt  upon  the  finger  {MiinU  of  the  other 
hand,  and  mining  hii»  ellx)w  to  give  tlie  hand  a  rapid 
descent,  imi  tliat  iM>thing  i*ouM  rest  upon  it.  Mid,  '  So 
the  world  tan  wi  me  now,  it  ready  to  tniw  me  off,  hut 
den  i  >  mo  ho\K\  me  ho|N%  though  me  no  sure,  me  will 
den  (all  into  tht*  arms  of  Jesui*.*  AnotluT  said,  after 
I  hail  talkiMl  witli  him  aiMl  prayed,  and  was  leaving, 
*  Farewell !  to-morrow,  massa,  U*fore  sun  rise  on  you, 
mc  »hall  U*  wi  Jesus  [so  he  was]  ;  me  shall  go  sinpng 
from  this  InuI  world*  [so  lu*  did].** 

**  A  ni*gni  woman  at  the  |iarisli-liouse,  U*ing  m^ar 
deatli,  M*nt  for  nie.  I  found  ht-r  in  a  vm'  snuill  rwmi 
on  tbt*  floor  hv  the  Iht*!  of  her  mistress,  her  niUtress 
Mantling  hy.  I  told  her  t»f  Iht  worthlessness.  *(> 
ye«,  me  noting  worth,  me  know,  hut  me  mugi  go  to 
Jesua.  S>  long  me  do  IkhI,  uie  eoiiduet  to  Ji-sus 
very  Iwd/  I  Niid,  '  Ye*,  you  des«'ne  Ih'!!.*  '  O  \i»s, 
tfaiiugli  me  no  know  what  hell  nu*an ;  hut  if  it  mean, 
me  yrt  ImuI  for  «/•*  Iwd,  me  dcM^ne  to  get  de  worst ; 
hat  me  mu.*«t  Iioim*  and  tr\  Jesus.*  '  IXi  \ou  think 
Je»u»  will  n*«vi>e  vou?*  *  Ah,  nui.'^sa,  him  no  hili  mc 
whi-u  me  well !  y«M,  him  lovi*  me  den,  now  him  st*nd 
pick,  Aim  no  tfttimj  to  throw  mr  nff  ww.  No,  no  !  ih>w 
»ick  ami  near  di*  gm«e,  none  can*  fur  me  |)oor 
like  niv  Ji-siu^.'  '* 

TbcM"  an*  in!*tan«vs  of  ]iatit*iit  waiting  ;uid  >teady 
ronfidi-nn*  cm  the|iart  of  the  .>iHi|)le-hi'.-irti*d  ( 1iri!*tian.-i 
of  our  churvhes— it  is  true  piety  di!>pla\i*<i  l>\   tin* 
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sublimity,  tbe  moral  ardour,  the  i 
calm,  tbe  anfeigoed  rererenoc^  the  (ieeHiil  i 
and  in  tbe  dmplidt^'  in  vfajcb  it  presmts  itaelf  to  fl 
Father  of  Spirits  and  seaivher  of  hearts.  The  scen« 
bi.'hcld  at  such  periods  are  tricmphant :  ofttDtiiiiei! 
the  faith  of  t'      *  '  "n^  the  firm  gniund  iif 

the    promise,    i  c   Ut    rater    withiD   tlu 

Tnl,   and  to  la;  anal  life,   while  angcU 

j«emed  to  lied  f,  as  if  in   vaitbig  to 

nmvey  their  1:  te  purchased  |iiinrwiiw 

One  could  sea  i  reminded  of  Jacob  at 

Pennel,  of  Mos  >Oiit,  or  of  Darid,  and 

Siniwn  an'I  Paul,  id  uil-it  expiring  inoments.  An 
interesting  individual  of  colour,  arrested  bj-  the  hand 
of  death  in  the  prime  of  life,  shortly  after  a  severe 
relative  bereavement,  sent  for  the  writer  to  visit  him. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  aiBiction,  and  for  many  pre- 
vious years,  he  "  went  about  to  estabhj^b  bis  oim 
righteousness,  not  submitting  to  tlie  rigbteouiness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith."  His  views  became  graiiu- 
ally  elear  and  comprehensive,  aud  a  short  time  before 
he  died  his  mind  was  filled  with  joy  unspcakabk'. 
Looking  at  his  children,  who  were  soon  to  be  left 
orphans,  he  said,  "  For  a  long  time  I  feared  I  eoulil 
not  leave  them  ;  the  tliougtit  was  like  a  dagger  to  mj 
heart ;  but  now  I  can  give  them  up  without  a  pang : 
'  the  Lord  will  provide  for  them.'  I  can  trust  his  pro- 
mise, be  cannot  lie.  I  am  now  ready."  Then  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  looking  upward  in  ecstacy,  lie  es- 
claimed,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  !  Wh^ 
tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariot  ?"     A  fit  of  coughing 
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ieiicd  htm  as  the  result  of  this  effort,  and  he  ruptured 
a  Uood-fessel.  A  swoon  succeeded,  from  which  re* 
covery  seeined  impossible.  But  he  rallied  ;  and  look- 
ing around  with  astonishment  on  his  weeping  relatires 
and  friends  he  uttered  at  intervals,  as  his  breathing 
allowed  him,  **  And  am  I  come  back  again  ? — Oh, 
what  happiness  hare  I  enjoyed !  I  hare  U^en  in 
IleaTrn  1  I  have  heanl  the  angels  sing !  I  hare  seen 
the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throm* :  O,  that  you 
eould  haTC  seen  what  I  have  84*en !  Alas  !  that  I  am 
again  ;  but  it  will  be  only  for  a  moment  This 
been  but  a  foretaste  of  the  gkny  that  yet  remains 
<— «  sip  of  the  river  of  life ;  what  will  it  be  to  drink  of 
it  through  eternity?**  He  now  nummoned  his  remain- 
ing stnmgtli,  ami  AddresM*d  all  prestmt  with  an  ear- 
and  tfwei*tn4*S9  of  manner  almost  seni|>hic,  and 
after  expired,  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
Never  hi*fore  did  the  writer  enter  into  the  i^pirit  of 
those  beautiful  liiM*s — 

*  Wbm  (Ml*  tliAt  bultb  commuition  with  the  tkiM 
Hw  fillnl  hit  um  vHnicr  iImw  piirr  w«tm  ritr. 
And  onof  roorr  mincU*  with  m  mmnfr  thinf*. 
*T  «  ffT«u  ••  if  ail  Aiiff^l  thukik  his  w'u^f ! 
fnimutlA]  fn^cnuttt  SlU  t\>r  rirruit  vitW 

Similar  to  th«*  dying  ex|)erienet*  of  thi:*  individual 
the  last  monieiit-4   of  an  Age«l    ftMiiale,  win*  for 
ly  }ean»  hail  eminently  aili»nutl  the  doiirim*   of 
God    hiT    S.ivioiir.        Her   ralnine^j*— her    heavenly 
—  lH*r     aluitMt    nanph'tt*    ahoitraetetintwt 
the   world  —  Ikt  lo\e   to   (liri»t,   and  zeal    for 
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parts  of  tbe  uUnd  ibe  cmgTVgatiow  not  aaty  conbv 
biUe  toTanIs  tbeae  objecte  ia  s  pecimiary  way,  but 
also  by  acttud  labour,  prinupally  in  the  amrejaixe  at 
matcriab.  To  mentMNi  but  one  instance!,  of  the  manj 
that  could  be  eelccted,  ae  a  spramcn.  Tbe  eodn 
chnrcb  and  congregatton  at  ^gorillc  dcTOted  one  day 
in  the  week  to  this  object,  each  class  labouriag  in  sue- 
cesaoa,  and  often  conjointly.  They  thus  eou*«ycd 
alnuat  all  tbe  vood  inateriale,  and  no  incoo^deralile 
portion  of  tbe  other  requiaiie^  to  tbe  spot,  bearing  the 
more  ponderoiis  timber  on  their  heads  up  an  acchntj 
along  narrow  and  atmost  inacceesible  paths  from  tbe 
woods,  full  three  miles  dietADt.  and  carrying  the  rv*t 
from  Spanish  Town,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  of  ste^ 
ascent ;  thereby,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  contribut- 
ing in  cheer^il,  energetic,  voluntary  labour,  and  that 
in  addition  to  monthly  pecuniary  donations,  tbe  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds. 

To  these  evidences  of  genuine  piety  may  be  added 
another,  without  which  the  former  would  be  but  of 
little  avail.  Tliey  dedicate  t/iemtdoet  to  God  m 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  unite  their  efforts  with 
their  contributions  and  prayers.  Among  aome  of 
the  denominatioDs,  and  probably  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  among  all,  it  is  thus  with  inquirers  and 
catechumens,  as  well  as  members.  A  negro  ctwvert 
cannot  but  tell  of  "  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  him." 

The  Jamaica  churchy  in  general  are  esaoitiaUj' 
missionary  churches,  and  each  individual  of  wbicfa 
they  are  composed  regards  it  aa  a  sao^  duty  to  do 
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])art£  of  the  island  the  congregations  not  only  cOtitB- 
bute  towards  these  objects  in  a  pecuniary  way,  btt 
also  by  ttctual  Uboor,  principally  in  the  conTeyanuc  <rf 
materials.  To  mention  but  one  instance,  of  the  numj 
that  coulil  bo  selected,  as  a  specimen.  'ITie  entire 
church  and  congregation  at  Sliguiille  devoted  one  day 
ID  the  week  to  thi^  object,  each  class  labouring  in  gno- 
cession,  and  ol^n  conjointly.  They  thus  conveyed 
almost  all  tlic  wood  materials,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  other  requisites  to  the  spot,  bearing  the 
more  ponderous  timber  on  their  beads  up  an  acdiri^ 
along  narrow  and  almost  inaccesdble  paths  from  die 
woods,  full  three  miles  distant,  and  carrying  the  rest 
from  Spanish  Town,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  of  steep 
ascent ;  thereby,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  contribat- 
ing  in  cheerful,  energetic,  voluntary  labour,  and  that 
in  addition  to  monthly  peconiary  donations,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds. 

To  these  evidences  of  genuine  piety  may  be  added 
another,  without  which  the  former  would  be  but  of 
little  avail,  lliey  dedicate  titemselvet  to  God  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  unite  their  efforts  widi 
their  contributions  and  prayers.  Among  some  of 
tlie  denominations,  and  probably  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  among  all,  it  is  thus  with  inquirers  and 
catechumens,  as  well  as  members.  A  negro  convert 
cannot  but  tell  of  "  how  great  things  the  Lord  bath 
done  for  him." 

The  Jamaica  churches  in  general  are  essentially 
missionary  churches,  and  each  individual  of  whlcb 
they  arc  composed  regards  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  do 
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Mimrthing  tn  pntinofr  the  glor}-  of  (icmI,  in  the  mlva- 
tion  of  hiM  folldw  iii«*n.  Kvery  one*  inipct'ially  aiinii  at 
tlh'  mnvi-niioii  nf  thtiM^  with  whom  ho  in  <Mmnrrt(*«l — 
hilt  rrlativti^  hifi  fririiil.4«  hin  chikln'n,  hid  N*n-antii. 
MaK*  anil  fcnuilo,  yunnj;  ami  olil,  rit*h  and  p(N>r,  an* 
thnu  rni|)loyt-«l.  Iliey  tirv  not  only  tiii  at  work,  hut  it 
mi^ht  almost  lie  mid,  alway^i  at  work — not  only  every 

cLiw  hut  almi»!«t  v\cr\  hour  of  the  dav.     Tlie  work  of 

■  ■  ■ 

Cfiid  iii  their  «'ni|il(*yment,  not  their  re«'n*ation.  **  .\nd 
whatiMH*ver  their  hand.-*  find  to  do  thev  do  it  with  all 
thrir  might,**  taking  advantage  of  every  ravnurahle 
nrrurrenei?  tliat  |in'iM*iitM  itm'If.  Whether  in  the  mar- 
ket, in  the  field,  or  on  the  puhlie  road,  tlH*y  M*ldora 
neglect  an  o|>|N)rtunity  of  >|M*aking  a  woni  for  (hnI, 
and  ihLi  thev  do  with  t'hi-«*rfuliM*A.<«,  ami  witlhiut  he»i- 
tatimi  or  apikig}*.  To  facilitate  tlicM*  o|M*niti(m.s  and 
to  give  tlHMn  organiiiation,  an  well  a:i  to  M*«*nn*  vigi- 
lant ami  |ini|iiT  oversight,  a  ii|iivial  native  agiiiey 
b  nnpl«iye«i  hy  Mime  of  the  di*iiominatiomi  termed 
leadeni  and  hel|ii*n*.  In  addition  to  the  employ nii*nt 
fif  leailen^  the  WoleyniH  ami  Iiapti.*^t.4  maki*  iijm*  of 
ticketji.  llii*  !*\!«tcni  pur^ui**!  hy  the  \Ve2«li*yami  \^  tlie 
•ami*  aa  tliat  in  o|M*nitiiin  among  them  at  Inmie.  llir 
ICBctice  of  till*  lUptii^tji  in  Mime  ri>'|Mvt.<4  n*!iemMc!t  it. 
It  i«  inde«*il  a  di*|iartun*  fmm  th<'  i'u>t(»nt  of  the 
Baptti^t  rhun*hr!i  in  Knglaml  ami  cIm* where,  hut  wai* 
aiioptiNl  ill  eonM*i|iiciioi*  of  the  law  in  funv,  during 
•lavcf)-,  prohihitiiig  mini^teni  of  n-ligi«Hi  ^i.Hting  e!«tate« 
withfiut  penni.'M<*n  fn>m  the  {mtmiih  in  rliarue.  It  w.is 
in  thew  cirruiii-<taiiet>,  fouihl  esvH'iitial  tn  a  4Uree>-fiil 
pnaerution  of  luiMiunary  work.     Where  tlio  i-liun'lu*ii 


dM  if  ife  pvi*  iMdb  flf  lUusfarapc  cAbct,] 


ins  hawnWf  ('■b  ■■Ihor  icgudcd  ss  quite  ns- 
■ly,  tmKwnimht  ■  dwt  ao  true  CtriBtiiii 
Attvfmtiitt  atottB^ta ilnady  ■■ilr.  maio> 


\nM  k^  Gri   ■mgliir     "  It  ii  &e  LonTt 

Tb  ^*e  a  M^Mntne  vi^  af  die  TsiioiB  aitn- 
^tol  OKK  «liA  hue  aanAmgd  to^nepnt 
■^  ^  die  sdjecl  at  tbe  fuccKduig  dapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PftlKCirAL  IXMTBl'SiENTAL  CAl'SES  TO  WHICH  THESB 
URKAT  RK8I'LT8  AR£  TC>  BE  ATTRIBL'TKU. 


AUitioB  of  Uw  SUtc  Tndf— Kflbru  oT  tbr  AfricM  iMbiation— Of 
All  ihiiMi  aiid  Affacy  SocictM*>'K0Ubltalmirat  uid  Opmiioii  of 
SrbouU  CircMlatKtii  iif  Bililr*  and  Tract*— Mural  ItiAumcrnfflcd 
bj  MiaMnanf* — Tlwir  Rffurto  for  thr  ImproTcnwiit  of  thr  Traponl 
ConditMiufiiM  lVo|4»— liMunvctiuB  or  l)Uliur(«iiei«  in  1^33  mmI 
ICM— RfltdUiihaMtit  and  C>|«ntit«i  uf  Scbiiolt--IV<'iiliar  Sy^rm  vi 
lortruOMfitAlit  J  rnployvd  by  \h»  Uiirr  Cburrbrt — Spirit  of  IViTrr 
pHBiapd  hy  tha  iVupla— Tlte  pivachu^  of  thr  Goaprl,  accomianied 
by  Ibt  luiMiica  of  tba  Holy  sjiiriC. 

It  u  mn  iuinm  in  |ihUi«4)|»hy  that  ovt*ry  effi*rt  iniis^t 
hmvr  an  adiNjuati*  raiiM'.  If  it  In*  intrn*sting  to  tlio 
■tafyfimn  to  mark  the  grntlAtionrt  thnnigli  whirh  lui- 
UcJiM,  uncx*  IkArlwintiiii  ami  unriviliztrti,  havo  |iaj^*MNi,  till 
at  knigth  they  have  UToinf  dis^tingiiiithiMl  for  their 
•odal  rt*fini*uu*nt,  tlh'ir  |Militi(*al,  itr  (Mmimrrrial  gn*at- 
:  it  cannot  Im;  h*s!t  gratif)ing  to  thi*  (lirUtian  to 
the  lariouii  ^t«*|ls  «iiit-h  ha>e  K*<I  to  thr  uiornl 
aad  tfpiritual  n*no\ati4Hi  of  au)  |Mirtionnrour  rntv  ;  by 
vliirb  the  **  wunl  of  tlit*  I^inl  hit<«  grown  mightily  ami 
prrvailed,'* — **  lilNTty  Ufn  |inN*laim«'<l  to  thr  vny- 
tite«  and  the  o|ieuing  of  the  prUou  to  them  tlut  wen* 


T  3 


r«mwt  «  the  Eat  of  mm  wbicb  liaTe  omtri- 
iMVd  to  doB  gmt  icB&lt  in  Junuca  is  to  be  fUeci 
Ar  feoHfiH  «f  die  SooetT  fer  the  Abolition  of  Ae 
Shw^wAt  Alauiff  aD  tbe  mild  and  bemgDant  lam 
tm^tti  b-Ae  Wadl  uid  jvcitectinn  of  tbe  negm 
Jbw  vae  «f  afaefinri  date  to  tbe  fir^t  agitation  of 
Ab  ^■bhmb  If  Ae  Bntkh  Pariiament,  and  ma; 
Ahv^p  Vr  lim)T  fnsaaed  to  have  been  suggested 
WAat  nrvrasiL  Br  dhnini-ildiig  the  nuiober  of  the 
t£  dns  attiiuscd  traffic  tbe  aboIitioD  lessened 
ttfuA  fn^mSaa  Att  ammmt  of  i 
I  fnSgtej.  wladt  vas  tbe  i 

So  long  as  tins  im£uS<mis  system  continued  it  seemed 
Tp  juvs-iit  an  insormoimtable  obstacle,  not  only  to 
soraaL  Sbi  Ps^yraaBy  to  mcoal  and  religious  improre- 
mmt.  Its  injnrions  efferts  were  felt  not  only  by  the 
>ibw4.  but  equally  by  the  whole  mass  of  tbe  white  and 
ofiloiired  pttpuIatioiL  Hence  its  abolition  must  be 
r«r»rded  as  haTing  materially  contributed  to  that 
series  of  evraits  mbieh  led  to  tbe  result  described  in 
tbe  preceding  chapters.  By  changing  in  some  degree 
the  relative  position  of  the  proprietor  and  the  slave,  by 
Bwaiening  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  latter  a  sense  of  the 
atrocious  wrongs  of  whidi  he  was  the  sabject,  and  1^ 
mating  tbe  former,  for  his  own  interest,  more  tena- 
cious of  tbe  life  and  comfort  of  his  liring  chattels,  as 
well  as,  by  leading  tbe  degraded  African  to  imitate 
tibe  manners  and  custx)ms  of  his  white  oppressors 
«De  great  obstacle  was  remored,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  tbe  final  triumph  of  dvilization,  morality, 
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and  religion.  Tin*  abulition  of  the  slave-trade  led  to 
the  de»tructiun  o(  </uivry  iiM'if.  The  champion*  of 
aktlititm,  in  iwarchi'ig  for  evidence  by  which  to  »u»- 
tain  their  allegations  nw|iecting  the  monstrous  cruel- 
tic*  and  atnn'ities  of  the  inliumau  traffic,  discovered 
that  the  **  liaif  liad  not  U*en  told  them,**  and  that  even 
ftbuuld  tlH*}-  succt*ed  in  their  efforts,  the  wretchinl  off- 
^firing  of  tli«ise  already  im|M)rtetI  Wimid  be  left,  doomed 
to  hi»|iek*iis  and  interminable  bondage.  As  the  residt 
of  this  conviction  the  African  Association  was  formed, 
cme  objeii  of  which  was  U)  collect  and  diffuse  such  in- 
lonnation  as  might  awaken  the  public  mind,  excite  its 
sympathies,  and  secure  its  co-operation  m  the  further 
firasecutiitn  of  their  gn*at  and  Uod-like  undertaking. 

The  Afirican  AstMM*iation  was  succeeded  by  the 
Anti^iaviMT}-  Society,  whtwe  efforts  were  still  more 
rsprcially  tiirviied  to  tin*  entire  extermination  of  the 
existing  »ysti*m  ;  and  which,  by  its  ample  means  of 
inlurmation,  its  effective  agi*ncy,  and  well-conducted 
periodicals,  diffused  far  and  wide  the  horrifying  facts 
it  had  aillected.  ^$o  dtn'p  was  the  impression  thus 
Bade  upon  th<*  public  mind  tliat  it  letl,  in  I^<23,  to  the 
nemorable  rcMilutioiis  of  Mr.  (^aiming,  and  in  1^3i 
to  the  Apprvntit*i*»hip  M*lieme.  By  the  Itettcr  informed 
of  the  aliolitioni^ts  this  latter  mcAsun*,  thtiugh  luiiled 
by  many  as  a  Umn,  was  clearly  foni^vn  to  U*  fraught 
vith  fraih  wo(*it  to  the  iuilut]»])y  <il>ject<i  of  their  i*ym- 
pathy.  Sum  their  wor^t  fean»  »i*n*  rcali/iHl ;  ojid  the 
rvpurt  of  the  uiL-^imuirii^,  i>iL«taiiit*<i  b\  the  |N'rx»iufcl 
ofaMmratiomt  of  Mi*v»r!«.  Slurp*,  H.-mc),  LI<i\d,  S'lihlr, 
and  Stuart,  wImjm:  fttatement»  vkcrc  n'iterated  thmugh 
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the  laod,  from  the  pulpit,  the  platfonn,  and  the  presi, 
at  length  resulted,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  the 
bestoMiaeot  of  fuM  and  completo  emanciputioo. 

lu  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  beanog 
of  this  gnat  measure  upon  the  moral  and  religioiu 
condition  of  Jamaica,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  inind 
that  it  was  a  blessing  bcsloTcd  upon  a  jwople  already 
prepared  for  its  reception.  And  by  what  means  had 
tliat  preparation  been  effected  ?  By  education.  One 
of  the  &Kt  aeta  of  mis^onaries  was  the  establish' 
ment  of  echools:  and,  long  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  these  ioBUtulions  had  exerted  a  most  benefi- 
cial  influence  over  the  negro  population.  It  wai 
chiefly  by  their  influence  that  the  long-cherisbed 
uotiou  of  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  African  race 
was  exploded — that  they  acquired  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  the  word  of  God — that  they  were 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  men — rational,  re- 
sponsible, and  immortal  beings.  More  acutely  than 
in  the  days  of  absolute  ignorance  did  they  then  feel 
the  thraldom  by  which  they  were  howed  down.  Their 
unredressed  grievances  became  mcreasingly  palpable, 
and  assumed  a  dilated  form.  While  education  bad 
enlarged  their  views  it  increased  the  sensibilities  of 
their  minds :  the  "  iron  entered  into  their  souls.'' 
In  the  meantime  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  their  hearts,  enabled  them  to  submit  to  their 
condition  with  patience,  trusting  to  the  British  people, 
under  God,  for  that  deliverance  which  they  believed  to 
be  at  hand. 
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Sboe  that  auqudoiu  efcnt,  when  liberty  and  hc^ 
fint  davned  id  reality  upon  thcte  long  opprcsicd  de» 
Mrndants  of  Ham,  the  value  and  importance  of  schools 
haTc  become  increasingly  apparent.  The  knowledge 
they  conveyed  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripturcis — 
the  knowledge  of  liglit  and  truth.  Thousands  of 
ooluured  and  black  children  have  drunk  at  these  liv- 
ing streams  :  while  the  most  salutary  habits  of  virtue 
vcffv  planted  and  confirmed.  Tlie  multiplied  blessings 
which  they  have  lH*en  the  means  of  communicating 
compel  the  )iehi»liler  to  exclaim  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude-^**  what  hath  Gixl  wrought !  ** 

StIkmiIs  contributed  in  a  ver)*  oinsiderable  degree 
to  promote  the  trmjHtrai  interest  t>f  the  people,  eiuibliHl 
many  of  tlie  m*gni  race  to  find  their  way  into  public 
ofices,  fitted  tlM*n^  to  lieeome  ctinficlentiftl  84*nnnts  in 
mercantile  establishmentji,  to  Uvitnie  sulNirdiiuite  ma- 
nager! of  estate's,  ami  pni|M*rtit*s  in  giMH*raU  as  well  as 
to  fill  other  im{M)rt«int  ^ituatilm.s  to  whicli  without 
these  advantagi's  they  oiubl  ne\er  lijoe  aspired. 

Nor  wen*  the  imtral  n>ults  of  education  li>s  i*on- 
spiruous.  It  iii2*pinHl  feelings  of  M*If-n>|Nvt  and  M*lf- 
OQofidence  —  taught  tlie  |HMiple  tliat  eluiracter  was 
itial — tilK»wed  them  the  advantage:!  of  civilization 
ive  tlM*m  a  ttij^tt*  for  the  enjn\nient  of  d«init*stic 
lifr,  and  cn*at(*d  a  n'li.-b  for  tlioM*  pleahun*»  «ir  at*- 
quiranentjt  whi«*h  Mimubite  tin*  iiKJu^try  nnil  traiLH- 
lona  tlH*  aii|Mvt  and  rluiraeter  of  fMH-ict) — refining  the 
habit*  ami  a«aL(*ning  the  rluiritii>  «»f  the  pupiU  - 
aufteoing  tlieir  bearto  and  n^traiiiing  their  |ML-^«iniL-. 
Kor  is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that  buudreds  of  inter- 
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eating  young  females  have  tbus  been  saved  from  pros- 
titution, pjiabled  to  form  reputable  matrimonial  cihi- 
nexions,  and  wlio  are  now  living  in  comfort  and  re- 
spectability. 

The  influence  which  schools  have  exerted  upon  the 
rdigimu  condition  of  the  people  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world.  "  They  ha»c 
Bupplied  a  large  tributary  stream  to  the  church."  In 
the  metropolitan  schools,  where,  during  tlie  last  ten 
years,  nearly  3CK)  children  have  been  in  daily  atltiid- 
ance,  it  is  believed  that  full  one  half  have  been 
savingly  converted  to  God,*  while  the  rest  have  been 

■  "  A  few  yean  ago,"  nj*  a  rainionaiy,  ■'  a  gentleman  of  colour 
came  from  Ibe  countrj  to  r«iile  in  Spaniih  Town,  bringing  with  him  m 
large  bmity  of  cbiUien,  which  he  bad  by  two  liilen,  his  ilava,  and 
begged  me  lo  late  two  or  three  of  Ihem  iiito  tlie  schuoli  on  Ihe  raaint 
termi  the  iiutitution  wauld  allow.  Knowing  that  be  wai  much  reduced 
in  bit  circumitaiicei,  ami  that  Ihe  chililreu  bad  been  iii  every  (due  of 
Ihe  word  deplorably  neglected,  I  offered  to  educate  the  whole  on  hii 
paying  a  trilling  consideration  yearly  fur  the  eldeM,  a  girl,  whii  teemed 
to  be  about  thirteen  yean  of  age.  They  all  accotdingly  attended  (be 
■cliooli,  and  continued  tegular  iu  their  attendance  foi  leveral  yean. 
Now  1  have  the  high  gratification  to  ttsie,  that,  out  of  that  whole  tioib- 
hei,  only  Itn  hart  lurntil  Ml  irrtligionrhiracttri.     Of  the  rctt,  one  died 

inemben  of  a  Cbriitiaii  churcb  ;  and  the  otheri,  aome  of  whom  are  dill 
al  Bchool,  and,  with  one  exception,  connected  with  a  Bible-claM.  almdy 
aJTotd  pleating  indication*  of  piety.  Three  of  the  four  Jiut  meutioncd 
aa  decidedly  pioui  are  now  in  charge  of  ichoola  under  my  dirvctiou, 
arid  one  a  respectably  married.  Two  of  the  younger  ones  nicceeding 
next  in  age  are  being  trained  at  Ibe  Hetropolilan  Normal  School  lor 
Teachen ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopei  that,  in  a  ihort  time,  the  whole 
family  will  be  (hut  devoted  and  uieful. 

"  Soon  after  Ihe  children  were  received  into  the  tcbool,  ibe  pareol* 
alao  attended  (lie  boUK  of  God.  The  molhen  aliioct  immediately 
abandoned  tlieii  evil  hahiti ;  and,  in  the  coune  of  a  few  monthi,  they 
eabibi(ed  >ucb  a  decided  ainl  happy  change  of  heart  and  conduct  Uwl 
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hronght  under  an  influence  which  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  become  pnxlucUve  uf  the  same  Uestcd  results. 
Many  uf  lhi»e  are  now  govenH*ii0es  and  school-masters, 
or  assistant  niisdiunArii^s,  ihe  latU^r  of  whom,  in  oddi- 
tioo  lo  tlk'ir  (»thtT  dulit*s,  carry  on  divine  worship,  and 
conduct  various)  n'ligicius  M*r>*ices  during  the  week. 
In  the  Spanish  Tf»wn  dintrii^t  alone,  including  female 
teachc^rs,  tiM'n*  are  no  less  tluui  twelve  of  tln^se  pious 
and  devoted  agi^nU,  im*s|iective  of  tlioM*  who  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  occupy  simiUr  situations. 

In  Jamaica,  schcNils  Imve  already  proved  empha* 
tically  the  numeries  c»f  the  churches,  and  to  them  are 
the  mLwionaries  mmfidonily  Kniking  for  a  succession  of 
well  qualified  native  agi*nts,  who  shall  **  |in*pare  the 
way  of  the  I^inl,**  and  |>nK*laim  iIh'  glad  tidings  of 
merry,  not  only  in  tlie  8tili  destitute  portions  of  their 
c»wn  land,  hut  throughout  the  islands  of  tht*  west— 
in  Africa,  and  tlie  cnmtiguous  nmtinent  of  South 
America. 


tWf  wfTT  adMittcvl  M  mcmbm  of  tb*  churrh  vnAm  m^  |ailnml  ram. 
T*  fkm  d«7  thry  roiilmu#  Hvwly  and  #<faipUry  in  tbrir  Uvm  and  pti^ 
It  vaa  my  li«if  chmwhrd  hope  that  tbt  fiMlMralitf  would  piovt 
rif  to  bv  a  l«miMl  |ilurkc«l  frum  U»r  Srr ;  aiid  by  •uow  il  w  auU 
ibat  bis  ir|vtiUi»c«  vat  tuii-vrp,  but  bit  tl««tmy  bai  loiif  tiiiet 
Satanamnl  by  an  uiMThti|t  Judgr.  At  bit  d«<caM»  botb  Cba 
and  ibv  cbildfvti  vrrv  ra«t  alnuiC  uuknuvn  and  ttnb«6wndad 
mm  tW  wof  Id  ;  iKit  tU  Ultrff.  fnmi  ibr  kiiii«1«Hl|v  vKirb  lb*  oldfat  of 
Ana  bad  arquirwl  in  tbr  •tImiuU  ui  a  few  oC  ibr  mrrbanir  artii  m  wall 
••  of  roadiof ,  vriliiif .  and  arilhmrf ic  a  acboul  iif  iiHluib7  bring  tban 
•  lib  Ibr  ff«uLl*abu»ri>t  ,  ba«r,  by  tbr  bUwing  wf  (twi,  tu^ 
p1«««  ill  rvnif«1  ami  i««|^<rtaliilitT.  ob  lal  tbr  MrTivinf 
bawv  abuiidaiilly  rmliird  tbr  fwumur  uf  (tud  tu  tbuar  obii  Iniil 
km  bta,  Ibat  ibnr  bfvad  •buubi  bt  givm  tbtni,  and  ibnr  vaitf  •bould 
Wmm." 
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The  circuladon  of  tlie  Scrijiturai  hax  bcvQ  prodoo 
tive  of  incalculable  bcnefiu.  It  has  i)»t  only  insjHred 
a  regard  for  tbe  word  of  God,  never  previoasly  felt,  bol 
has  grcAtly  incrensL-d  the  demand  for  its  poseession,  as 
well  as  tin;  ability  and  desire  to  rtMid  it.  In  a  variety 
of  rcspucts  it  lias  operated  most  favourably,  not  ooly 
upoD  the  spiritual  but  upon  tlie  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people.  At  first  but  few  of  the  iw^roe^ 
were  able  to  read  ;  hut,  once  possessed  of  the  Book  «f 
God,  they  cmild  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  beeome 
acquainted  with  its  sacred  contents.  In  numenntt 
inatances  the  aged  and  infirm  were  taught  to  Kad  by 
their  eliildren  .nml  grand-fhiUiron.  Boys  and  girU 
from  the  schools  were  frequently  engaged,  after  school 
hours,  as  teachers  of  adults ;  and  huudreds,  by  the 
mere  possession  of  a  Bible,  were  induced  to  arail  them- 
selves of  those  means  of  instruction  which  almost  eveiy 
missionary-station  afforded.  By  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  others  to  read  it  to  them,  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  was  also  greatly  estcodcd.  On  inquiring 
of  those  who  made  application  for  Bibles,  whether  they 
could  read,  the  frequent  answer  was  returned,  "  No, 
but  me  like  to  have  God's  book  in  de  house,  so  me 
can  look  upon  it,  and  it  bring  good  toughts  into  me 
mind ;  make  me  tink  of  de  word  minister  preach  to 
we.  Me  can't  read  it  now,  but  me  hope  to  read  it 
soon — me  goin  to  get  one  broder  to  lam  me.  Be^des, 
when  a  broder  come  to  me  house  who  can  read,  me 
beg  him  fo  read  God's  word  fo  me,  and  den  me  go 
call  de  family  to  come  sit  down,  and  bcary  it  read ; 
and  me  feel  much  comfort."     Sometimes  house-aer- 
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vaats  baTe  avured  the  mtsaioiuury  that  they  wanted  a 
Bible,  **  because  (ley  would  try  and  get  young  mUsea 
and  masM  to  read  it  to  denu  and  den,  perfaa|»,  God 
would  bleat  it  to  dcm  all  ;*'  and  in  hundredn  of  in- 
atanoct  baa  thi«  pleasing  hope  been  verified.  To  i ucb 
meana»  iudi^,  in  connexion  with  pious  example,  much 
of  the  great  cliang«'  discoverable  in  the  moral  and  reli* 
gious  habits  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  is  to  lie  attri* 
btttcd.  The  circulation  of  tract*  has  also  been  followed 
by  similar  results.  The  various  publications  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Sxriety,  being  very  widely  diM»enu* 
Dated  throughout  the  island,  proved  instrumi*ntal  in 
rmriting  a  thint  for  religious  km»wledge,  and  ixm- 
triboted  to  the  more  gi*neral  diffusion  of  divine  truth, 
ttoC  only  among  tlu*  m^groes,  but  also  in  many  in* 
aCaores  among  the  white  fiopulation.  During  the  UsI 
few  years  it  was  no  unaimmcm  occurrence  for  indi- 
Tiduab  of  the  fint  res|iectability  to  send  for  tnuis  by 
their  servants,  n^ganiing  tlieir  lM*>towment  as  a  favour, 
and  expressing  the  pleasure  ainl  profit  tlM*ir  p4*rusal 
aflbrded.  Fn*quentiy,  indeed,  have  those  who  but  a 
few  years  uncv  would  have  regardinl  thc*se  silent 
Mesaeogers  with  disgust  and  aversion  expreascHl  tbt^ir 
obligation  for  the  supplit*s  with  which  they  had  lM.*en 
fimiisbccL  At  some  of  tlie  stations  fmm  10,<MM>  to 
12,000  tracts  wen*  circulat4*d  annually*  some  of  wliicb 
fiNmd  their  way  into  ever}-  Iioum*,  iMith  small  and 
throughout  tlie  distrii*t.  Kvery  missioiiary- 
in  rt^ality.  Upsides  an  c<lucational  i-i^taly- 
a  Bible  and  tract  dc|K»t,  wlieoce  ra}s  of 
Gghl  oootinually   emanated   to  all   the   surrounding 
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neighbourhood,  produciDg  results,  tbe  full  magnitude 
and  importance  of  which  only  tbe  day  of  final  decasion 
will  fully  disclose. 

The  moral  inflaence  exerted  by  the  misatmarui 
powerfully  contributed  to  tbe  change  which  lias  taken 
place.  In  so  depraved  a  community  as  that  of  Jamaica 
the  very  presence  of  such  a  person  was  productive  irf 
an  amouDt  of  good  which  can  scart:e]y  be  estimated. 
It  awakened  many  a  virtuoua  youthful  association — 
made  many  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  exited 
many  a  feeUug  of  self -conviction  and  self-reproach. 
To  tbe  missionary  it  was  that  the  negro  uniformly 
lortki'd  witli  con  tide  net?  fur  symjiatliy  ami  redrew  i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master  feared  that  by 
the  same  agency  his  deeds  of  darkness  would  be 
known  and  exposed  to  the  world.  "  You  have  no 
missionary  here  to  listen  to  your  complaints,  or  to 
take  your  part,"  was  an  observation  frequently  ad- 
dressed to  the  slave  when  his  task-master  wished  to 
perpetrate  some  deed  of  cruelty  and  wrong. 

Being  wholly  independent  of  local  influence,  the 
missionaries  were  almost  the  only  individuals  on  the 
island  who  dared  to  interfere  between  the  oppressw 
and  tbe  oppressed.  Yet  in  no  one  instance  did  they 
thus  interfere,  until  compelled  by  the  increasing 
efforts  made  to  fi-ustrate  the  objects  of  their  mis^oo. 
AVben  they  saw  the  members  of  their  churches 
punished  for  praying  to  their  Maker — when  they  be- 
held that  accursed  system,  under  which  the  island 
groaned,  aiming  to  quench  the  light  of  heaven,  to 
close  the  avenues  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  to  consigD  ib 
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helpleM  Tictims,  not  only  to  degradatioD  and  miaery 
in  tlita  world,  but  to  evorlasting  torment  in  another — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  Teel  their  obligatioo 
to  attempt  ita  utter  extinction,  and  re^ilve  never  to 
reUx  in  their  efforta  until  their  object  was  accompli^ed. 

Though  from  the  first  they  had  n^gardcd  it  as  their 
boondi^n  duty  to  inculcate  upon  the  victinui  of  misrule 
and  opprewion,  oUniience  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
patient  iubmiiwion  to  their  nameleiw  wrongs,  yet  now 
impeUed  by  juAtice,  humanity,  and  reUgion,  they  fear- 
Inaly  published  to  the  world  the  atrocities  they  had 
vitneaaed,  and  thus  nupplied  the  material  by  which  the 
philanthnipists  of  Britain  were  enabled  to  move  the 
oatioD  in  their  favour. 

As  an  act  of  n*vi*ng(s  and  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
IIhU  crisis  which  they  U*lievtHl  to  l»e  at  luuid«  and  lo 
which  these  ex|Mie(ures  liad  mainly  iMiitributtHl,  the 
cukmists  |iiT|M*tnitiHl  the  outrages  of  1h;)2,  but 

and  neviT  was  thb>  nuLxim  more  fully  viTifitnl :  never 
did  ^  lie  who  i>ittetb  in  the  lK*avens  **  more  signally 

the  *' wrath  of  man  to  ptmae  llim."  Tin?  very 
by  which  thcs**  infatuntctl  men  b«)|MHl  to  secure 
tiir  perpetuity  of  their  isystcm  prtivtni  the  cauM*  of  ita 
tkvCmction.  'r\\\*  mas  the  tuniing  |Miint  «if  tliat  mighty 
atrtlggte,  th«*  isMii*  (»f  which  liad  f*o  long  l>i*i*n  doulitful. 
No  aoom^r  did  it  U*t*f»me  a  i|U«>ti<»n  i»lit*t)M*r  light  or 
darkness  was  to  pn^ail  mhcthcr  (mmI  tir  Satan  dlmuld 
hr  aupremt* — iki  h Miner  wa^  it  rli*ar1y  »een  that  tho 

of  ni*gn>  i*manci|Mition  was  the  cause  of  ( "hristiaa 
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mksioii9 — tbiva  sympathies  were  awakened  and  L>ner^ 
called  forth,  Iwfore  which  even  slaverj/  itself  fell  jwos- 
tratc,  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  lan- 
nipotence  of  Him  who,  at  no  distant  period,  sod  in 
every  land,  shall  cast  away  its  cordjs,  and  break  its 
bandfi  aaunder. 

But  for  the  destraction  of  the  houses  of  God,  and 
the  attempts  made  upon  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the 
RilnisterB  of  Christ,  slavery,  unless  it  had  excited  the 
negroes  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, would  in  all  probability  have  continued  to  tlm 
present  hour  ;  althoiigh  it  muat  have  yielded  ultimately 
to  the  light  and  intiuence  of  missionary  etfort. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  moment  the  misaoo- 
aries  arrived  on  the  shores  where  slavery  and  ita 
effecta  existed,  did  that  process  commence  which  ia- 
tallibly  led  to  its  utter  extinction,  and  is  now  tending 
to  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  the  country. 

Of  their  influence  in  this  respect,  the  pro-slavery 
party  were  themselves  well  aware.  "  Education  and 
religion,"  said  a  slave-holder  to  the  author,  "  will 
make  the  negroes  better  men,  but  they  will  not  make 
them  better  slaves." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  says  one  of  the  govern- 
ment papers  of  the  day,  the  great  oi^an  and  advtn 
cate  of  slave-holders,  "  for  the  cause  of  the  planters 
that  they  did  not  speak  out  in  time.  ITiat  they  did 
not  say,  as  they  otifffit  to  have  said,  to  tiie  first  advo- 
cates of  missions  and  education,  'We  will  not  tolerate 
youf  plans  till  you  prove  to  ua  they  are  safe  and  ne- 
cessary ;  we  will  not  suffer  you  to  enlighten  our  slaves, 
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who  are  by  law  our  prop(«rt\',  till  you  can  demonstrate 
that,  whim  they  an'  nuulo  roligiouit  and  knowing,  they 
will  fitill  continue  to  U*  our  ftlarcK.' 

**  In  what  a  peqJcxing  predicament  do  the  colonial 
proprietors  now  stand  !  ("an  the  march  of  events  be 
poiwihiv  am»3it«Hl  ?     Shall  thev  hi*  allowc<{  to  shut  up 

•  •  •  r 

the  cha|)cU,  and  Iwnisih  the  preacht^n  and  sehooU 
mastefH,  and  kivp  the  Klares  in  ignorance  ?  Tliiii  W(iuld« 
iiide«*ti,  he  an  efltvtual  n*rotMiy.  Rut  there  is  no  hope 
of  iti»  lH*ing  applii'ti.  The  fihviou!)  conclusion  is  this — 
sLiTer}  must  exiHt  asi  it  now  i^i,  or  it  will  not  exist  at  all. 
If  we  ex|w«*t  to  cn^Ate  a  Cfimnumity  of  reading,  moral, 
efaurrh-piing  i*lavi»s,  wc  are  woi»fiilly  mistaken.**  * 

T\ni^  shameful  dt*molition  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Most  High,  and  tn*atm(*nt  of  the  missionarit^s,  in  the 
proTidenct*  of  (Soil  was  made  suliH*nri(*nt  to  other  im- 
portant puqmm*!*.     Missionary'  !WK*icties  Uvanu*  U^tter 
known  tt»  the  higher  classes  of  tht*  community,  and 
wmre  apinvciatinl  liy  it;*  n|Mitli<»tic  friends.   The  stn*am 
ofC.liristian  lilM*ndity  fl(»w(»d  through  a  thousnnd  new 
and   pn*viouslv    unpnMlnctivi*  rhaamdii — the  societies 
«*s|)ecially  inten^tiMl  in  it  were  animatinl  with 
wimloni  in  (*ounriK  mon*  ent*rg}'  in  action,  and 
nmrr  fi-rvnur  in  prayer-  thi*  s\ni|Mthi(^  of  the  mhole 
Cliristian  world  mm*  anuLMil — 4*Iui|n*1s  were  enn-te*! 
double  the  H/e  of  tin  km*  that   had  Ikvu  dtMiinli^hiHl   > 
tlie  nM*aiiA  of  UMTtihic^-  H«*n*  gnMt)\  niulti|>lit*il  ami 
inrrras«Hl,  and  thou!<itii|!«  wen*  adilttl  to  the  rhun^h. 
It    was   c'hiet!)    \*\    tin*   ^t^Mlllnu•»  and   |M*rM'«eHng 

*  <^tnl  lu  tlir  *  Martjr  of  KnuitiAiif*,'  |i.  19. 
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efforts  of  the  missionaries  also  that  the  temporal  oondi- 
tion  of  the  people  was  improved. 

Since  the  period  of  emancipation,  repeated  eflbrts 
were  made  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  boon,  by  oppress- 
ing the  peasantry  in  their  wages,  and  by  the  enact- 
ment of  equivocal  and  oppressive  laws.  These  attempts 
having  been  rendered  abortive  by  the  zeal  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  missionaries,  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  strengthen  and  consolidate  that  hold  on  their 
affections  which  they  previously  possessed. 

It  was  to  defeat  the  exactions  of  avarice,  which 
hoped  to  accomplish  its  object  by  extorting  labour  at 
an  unremunerating  price,  that  the  missionaries  pro- 
jected and  carried  into  effect  the  new  village  system. 
This  system,  by  creating  a  feeling  of  mutual  depend- 
ance,  encouraging  industrious  habits,  and  increasing 
the  cultivation  of  the  island,  not  only  added  to  its  ge- 
neral prosperity,  but  rendered  labour  more  available 
for  the  properties  near  which  such  settlements  were 
located — an  advantage  which  many  influential  pro- 
prietors and  managers  have  already  acknowledged. 

The  land  required  for  the  formation  of  these  village 
establishments  had,  in  most  cases,  been  first  purchased 
by  the  missionaries,  who  also  surveyed  and  laid  out 
the  allotments,  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
roads  and  streets,  directed  the  settlers  in  the  building 
of  their  cottages,  and  cultivation  of  their  grounds, 
supplied  them  with  their  deeds  of  conveyance,  formed 
societies  among  tliem  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural operations,  gave  them  a  relish  for  the  comfort 
and  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  and  improved  their 
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domeitic  economy.  They  endearoured  at  the  same 
tiiiie«  by  every  moaiu  in  their  power,  to  cooTince  these 
ctnple-minded  piH>ple  that  tlieir  oim  prosperity,  aa 
weU  aa  that  of  tht*  inland  at  large,  depended  on  their 
willingneM  to  work  for  miKlerate  wages,  on  the  difier- 
ent  pro{M»rti(*!i  arounil  them. 

In  these  lalmurs  surroundotl  by  diflSouIties,  assailed 
by  miiin*pres4*ntation  and  n*pmach,  weighted  down  by 
cares  ainl  reitponftihilities*  of  no  ordinarj*  kind,  the  mis 
cioiiarit*s  have  «te<lfaiftly  iN*n«i*vered,  priKlucing  results 
which  have  aln^ady  excit4*<l  the  astonishment  and  admi- 
ratinn  of  ever\'  con.Hrientions  and  disinten*sted  man; 
and  which  will  at  no  distant  |M*riod  be  duly  appnviated 
and  gratefully  arknowliMlged,  even  by  thocM*  who,  under 
the  influence  of  pride  or  pn*judice,  then  most  liberally 
sdgmatixed  them  as  **  em^niies  of  tlie  countr}.** 

In  all  their  efforts  for  the  impn»vonH*nt  of  the  tinn- 
poral  comiition  of  the  |MN»plo  the  missiotuirit*s  rndea* 
Toured  to  evinci*  the  purity  of  tlw*ir  motives.  In  num- 
berless in!»tam*t^  they  pn^vontinl  the  <HTnm»nce  of 
tnsuborflination.  IK  doing  ju^ti(V  to  all  |Nirtit*s  they 
aeftled  diffen^iMn*!*  which  might  otherwim*  havi*  lnt»n 
productivf  of  the  mo^^t  !k*rious  c*oiuMN|ueni'«*s.  At 
comderable  |M*nM)nal  incon%enit*n(x*  aimI  risk  ttf  lM*alth, 
with  the  certainty  of  U'ing  nN|uiti*il  by  (*alumny  and 
Sttrrpn*S4*ntati(>n,  they  tni%t*lli*d  fn>m  onr  i>tatc  to 
another,  for  iki  (»tlitT  puqxiM*  than  to  fitiuiulate  tht* 
peaaantr}'  to  rulti^ati*  ftvlinp«  t>f  kiiuIooA  aiHl  giMid- 
vill  towani  thnr  rmployi'Pi,  iiiul  ti»  r\t*mplify  tlH*ir 
diristian  rluim(*trr  f»y  n  •»trail\  ntul  (^»iis(*ientious  per 
fcrmanct*  of  thrir  dutic;*,  wImtcuT  the  circumsti 
in  which  they  might  be  placed. 
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It  is  the  moet  solemn  conviction  of  the  vriter  dia 
they  could  not  have  acted  with  more  singleness  of  aim, 
with  mnre  patriotic  feeling,  or  with  a  greater  r<^ard  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  colony,  had  their  own  hap- 
pineaa,  both  for  time  and  eternity,  been  snspcnded  on 
the  result. 

Nor  was  tiic  system  of  orffavization  adopted  by  the 
Jamaica  churches  inefficient  in  promoting  the  success 
of  missionary  eflbrta  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  vras  power- 
fully conducive  to  this  important  result.  In  the  words 
of  an  eloquent  writer,  this  system  msy  be  described 
as  a  "  combination  of  the  influence  of  the  churcli  act-  , 
ing  witli  resolute  energy  nn  a  giu'u  princli)lp,  by  given 
means,  to  a  given  end." 

Tlie  characteristics  of  this  organization  are  union, 
division  of  labour,  and  classifi cation,  combined  with 
the  most  vigilant  pastoral  direction  and  supervision. 
"  Its  tendency  is  to  correct  indiflference,  t«  encourage 
zeal,  to  nurture  talent,  to  promote  union,  to  insure 
increase."  * 

The  churches  being  divided  into  classes,  winch 
are  superintended  by  qualified  leaders,  each  member 
well  acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  inspired  with  a 
holy  ambition  to  excel  his  brother  in  performing  it ; 
every  such  society  presents  a  well-disciphned  moral 
phalanx,  combined  for  the  especial  purpose  of  making 
aggressive  movements  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
around  them — acentrc,  from  which  light  emanated  to  an 
expanding  circumference — a  nucleus,  from  which  other 
churches  radiated.  Like  the  celebrated  Banian-tree 
of  India,  so  happily  described  by  our  great  epic  poet: 
*  Buitoii. 
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••  SpriMlBiv  >Mr 
Bimnchinit  to  brtMul  and  kmf ,  ikat  in  th»  froQiMl 
Tbr  brtidinit  twigt  ukf  root  aAd  tUugfaUrt  grow 
About  th»  modMT  trw,  a  pitUr'd  tkmAt 
Htf  b  oTvr-arcb'd,  and  icbaiiif  vmlks  hctvosi.'* 

^*  It  coiTPijipoiMUMl  to  the  manner  in  which  extenmre 
tnurti  cif  territon'  were  originally  peopled  by  small 
apttlementu  swelling  into  large  communities.  It  wag 
in  some  respects  analogous  in  principle  to  the  conduct 
of  the  a{Mieitles  thenuk*ivi*s,  who,  hasti*ning  from  one 
couDtrj'  to  another,  planted  thi*  (i<ispel  in  a  short  time 
in  many  remote  points,  by  which  thi*y  at  once  multi- 
plied the*  |)roliahilities  of  its  surviving,  and  afforded 
fuller  sco|)i*  for  its  lN*ing  nion*  extensively  fliffusetl.** 

By  the  o|M*mtion  of  this  system  each  individual  was 
led  to  (Consider  hinuM>lf  a  mxvssar}'  |iart  of  the  gn^at 
marhim*.  In^tead  of  n^garding  hims(*lf  as  a  mere 
attendant^  he  fi*lt  that  he  lud  im|iortant  duties  to 
diichargi* ;  <lutii*s  which,  as  thi*y  involvinl  no  small 
aarrificv  t>f  time,  lalMiur,  and  pn>|M*rty,  identi6tMi  his 
own  interet»t  and  liappitu^ss  with  the  sucf*t*ss  of  his 
rxertions,  while  in  a  com»s|Minding  di-gnv  they  jttimu* 
laled  his  activity  and  devi>tiHiiH*ss. 

On  the*  teiMleiicy  tif  this  syj^tem  of  organisation  it  is 
■rarrrly  mviiwir}  to  make  an  additioiuil  n*mark.  This 
must  beob\itiUi»;  it  incn*ase<i  the  nuuiU*r  (»f  hean*ni 
and  iw|uireni  in  pni|M)rtion  to  the  nuinlMT  ami  t*fli- 
cimry  of  the  agents  cniployeii.  A?»  «»ver>'  oin*  ra|»able 
of  exerting  hinLM*lf  was  im*lu(ic«K  a  (hun*h  and  con- 
grrgati<»ii,  cniiLMMing  office  thoii.vind  |M*rMMi.s  imis^m^hmhI 
nearly  tin*  i^inic  nuuiU*r  (»f  limine  Mij<^ioiiar\' agenta 

wbo  either  dinvtiv  or  indirtvth  wert*  liabituallv  em- 

•  •  • 
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ployed  in  promoting  its  piety  and  increA^ng  its  pxtf^ 
Such  a  mamfestation  of  active  diligence  and  lirdy 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  people  natorally  excited 
corresponding  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  minister; 
thus  exertiog  an  influence  as  univer^l  as  it  was  power- 
fid  and  efficacious  '  r  producing  resulta  sur- 
passing the  belief  iposed  to  the  system,  or 
who  judge  of  conve:  ist  occuirences.  It  was 
by  this  agency  tlia  oua  were  usually  origi- 
nated. The  sei  minister  were  seldom 
incited  until  a  co  lad  first  been  collected. 
He  was  required  ..  ireach  and  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  people.  His  active  pioneers  regarded 
it  as  their  duty  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those  to 
whom  his  attention  was  to  be  directed — a  duty  which 
was  generally  performed  in  a  manner  which  more 
favoured  Christians  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

The  frequent  social  meetings  connected  with  this 
system  were  important  means  of  mutual  encourage- 
ment and  ediiication.  Tliey  "  exhorted  one  another 
daily  while  it  was  called  to-day;  edified  one  another; 
s]K)ke  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs ;  warned  the  unruly,  comforted  the  feeble- 
minded ;  assembled  themselves  together,  and  provoked 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works  ;"  and  thus 
"  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Nor  was  this  system  less  useful  and  important  in 
promoting  that  spirit  of  love  and  union  which  is  in 
most  cases  so  dclightfiilly  apparent.  It  is  natural  for 
a  young  convert  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
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imtminnit  of  hb  oonveniocL  Espccimlly  b  it  Uitit 
vith  the  nogro,  whcwe  affi*ctioiu  an*  ao  prorerbially 
Ptrong :  and  aa  all,  in  a  givater  or  leat  degrop,  wore 
midered  uaeful  to  each  otbrn  there  waa  thus  cngen- 
derrd  amongst  tht*m  a  union  of  fi^eling  and  of  eftirt 
vbirh  mi  otluT  cautw  c<mld  {loaKiMy  have  produred. 
**  Not  in  w(ini  only,  hut  in  deed  and  in  tnith**  do  they 
coDftitnte  one  fiunilv  ;  thev  are  all  **  tht*  children 
of  UinI  by  iaith.**  Bound  cloiM*ly  to  each  other  by 
mutual  knomltHlge,  interrourM*,  and  love,  *'  there 
H  neither  Jew  nor  (ireek,  there  is  neithtT  male 
wot  female,  there  b  neither  Inind  nor  fn*e,  but  all 
■rr  cMN*  in  ('lirLtt  Jesu^.**  lltb  organization  ako 
•retired  to  «*ven'  miMonan'  bv  whom  it  luu  been 
adopted  tin*  mttsit  valuable  awiHtaniv  in  the  diM*harge 
of  hb  pastoral  duties.  TlH*3ie  agi*nts  iiMtnict(*fl  in- 
qairem,  visited  the  sick,  sought  after  liarkslideni, 
mperintmd<*d  fum^rHU,  ami  n*|iortc«l  castas  of  |M>verty 
and  distretf  diroughout  their  n*spivtive  dii^tricts.  Not 
oaly  did  tiM*y  share  the  duties,  but  in  some  n*spi*cts 
the  mpinsibilitit*s,  nf  the  |iastor.  To  a  certain  extimt 
flBrfa  indivi«huil  iH*liever  n»gnnlt*tl  hiinst^lf  a9inv|Miiisible 
Car  the  inten*at  and  honour  of  n*ligi(in  in  the  immmu- 
wkty  to  which  Ik*  U'lcingiHl.  In  coiim^|U(mkv  (if  tliii*  he 
BoC  only  exert(*«l  hinutelf  to  the  utmiwt,  but  was  ek*- 
TBftrd  or  depniMMtl  as  /ion  pn>!«|N>nNl  or  divlincil :  in 
iim  as  bis  fellow  (*brbtians  ndonicil  or  di>hi>- 
tbeir  pnifession.  As  an  elivtric  ^h«N'k  runs 
thmugh  ever}'  {Mirt  of  tin*  chain,  so  eu*rv  thing  that 
tlR*    wclfafe   nml   pni!>|H*rity   of  the   rhiin'li 
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afiectrd  in  sa  equal  degree  enty  tnember  of  wiud 
thu  church  was  compoeed. 

llus  sy^em  bat]  a  moat  direct  and  obvious  teodencf 
to  promote  and  secure  the  puritj-  of  the  churvhet 
£adt  member  b&ag  taught  to  regard  himself  as  bio 
**  bmher'a  ki  ••  -  •  -j^  j^  induce  greater  per- 
pection,  but  many  locun- 
ted,  while  every  case  of 
ddinquencv  vi  m  and  publi^ed  to  tbe 

chnnrb. 

It  would  on  space  lo  enumerate  all 

tbe  adrantagts .  le  peculiar  organizaticu 

of  iho  Jamaica  cnurc.oes:  it  may,  liinv<>ver.  he  n^- 
inarked.  that  llie  missionaries  by  whom  it  has  been 
adoptc<l  are  indebted  to  it,  under  God,  not  simply  for 
the  continuance,  but  ftir  the  commencement,  of  their 
success.  In  their  incipient  operations  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts there  was  no  other  method  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  could  have  been  difliised  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent- The  missionary,  surrounded  by  influential  iudivi- 
diials.  as  proprietors  or  managers  of  estates,  who  were 
not  merely  hostile  to  his  object  but  who  endeavoured, 
by  penal  enactments,  to  prevent  any  access  to  the 
labourers  on  the  diflercnt  properties,  found  himself 
jsIaciMi  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  anticipate  bul 
little  good  from  bis  direct  and  personal  exertions. 
Ileiiee,  no  sooner  was  one  of  the  slaves  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  than  he  was  employed  to  bear 
the  glad  tidings  to  others  ;  and  this  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  Iwcause  no  other  medium  so  available  ei- 
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iitrd.  It  was  by  thU  means  that  attention  was  at  first 
rxritecU  congregations  oollected,  a  spirit  of  hearing 
widely  difliised,  and  multitudes  savingly  converted  to 
God. 

Many  yearn  ago  it  was  estimated  by  a  lay  g(*ntle- 
man  then  resident  in  Jamaica,  who  urged  it  as  an  argu- 
ment for  missionaries  to  be  sent  thitht*r,  that  there  were 
from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  persons  on  the 
island  professedly  belonging  to  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tioo  alone.  Nearly  the  whole  of  th(*se  were  the  fruit 
of  lay  agency,  and  afforded  a  proof  of  what  might  be 
aatiripated  by  the  emploment  of  the  same  mt*ans 
under  a  more  direct  and  skilful  su|ierintendenct*. 

In  ever}'  church  this  agt*ncy  was  superintended  by 
the  minister.  He  was  **  the  c(*ntre  of  the  system, 
planning,  impnning  and  din\*ting  all  its  movenumts,** 
while  in  ever>'  instance  its  results  liave  lietni  such 
AS  to  fill  his  hi'art  with  gratitude,  and  hiad  his  tongue 
with  praiM*s.  Like  the  strt>amlet,  which  first  lM*trays 
ito  silent  course  bv  the  verdure  that  adorns  its  lianks, 
■ad  bv  the  actvssion  of  trilmtarv  waters,  nvi*ives  An 
impiilse  which  widt*ns  and  dtvpens  as  it  flows ;  no  in 
church  thus  organixed  did  each  unit  t>f  which  it 
ompoved  bt^cimie  an  elt*ment  (»f  influtnun*,  con- 
triboting  to  the  increase,  strength,  and  pros|)i*rity  f>f 
the  whole. 

Like  all  human  plans  and  iiistitutitms  thii*  system 
doubtlcM  been  al>us4Hl,  thmigh  by  no  nicaii**  to 
an  estent  as  has  Uvn  n'pniM^nUHl.*     The  c%iU 


*  AHMKff  ctlMf  wwHU  rmillitif  frum   the  •ytUrm,  it  Iim  b««ti  ■t«lr<l 
ll  mil  !•  dimmitk  wUhm  fur  Ibt  |«fior,  amI  to  ftvnMit  dttmtunt 
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that  may  have  hcen  found  tuiinected  with  it  liare  M 
not  &om  the  system  itself,  but  from  the  imperfect  tt 
iwr  in  tcitich  Us  tendencies  vvre  detehjied.  For  UMBf 
years,  and  especially  during  the  days  of  slarery,  siiidi 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  missionaries  were 


placed,  and  eo  hm 
were  surrounded, 
them  to  obt^  sv 
sequent  ly  posses 
direct  and  vigilp' 
abled  to  do  at 
system  has  not  yc 


fluencea  by  whidi  they 
t  utterly  impossible  ibr 
nt  agency  aa  they  sub- 
scrcise  over  it  eudi  s 
idence  as  they  arc  en- 
imc.  If,  therefore,  the 
led  all  that  it  is  able  to 


effect,  it  is  to  these  causes,  and  to  these  alone,  that  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  ascribed.  And  such  is  the  writer's 
conviction  of  its  intrinsic  worth  that  he  hesitates  not  to 
affirm,  that  if  all  the  evils  alleged  to  be  connected  with 
i^  were  collected  into  a  mass,  they  would  prove  but  as 
the  "  small  dust  of  the  balance,"  when  compared  with 
the  vast  and  ever-increasing  amount  of  good  which  has 
resulted  from  its  adoption.'     Let  it  be  but  fully  ear- 


in  cburcl 


3.     The  whole  of  the  aulbor' 


which  b 


'  IS  no!  only  Agajosl 
come  under  hit  c4>. 
\o  pait  of  iIk  world 
imaJc^   nrilberUT 


•erratioii  the  effect  hat  been  Jirttify  ftcmnrii. 
are  minisiers  more  beloveJ  or  lejpected  (ban 
there  any  churches  which  enjoy  greater  peace  and  hanncmy.  In  one 
church,  comprliiiig  upward*  of  three  tbuuHiiil  memlien,  there  bt>  been 
bul  ant  initance  in  which  a  lay  agent  ha)  taken  any  improper  aJiantift 
of  the  confidence  repoted  in  him,  and  in  which  there  has  been  Iht 
■liglitest  interruption  to  the  most  perfect  concord,  during  a  period  of 
twenty  yean — a  fact  which  {though  by  no  menu  a  titigulai  one)  will 
doublleu  have  itidue  weight  with  the  reader. 

'  "  I  liave  oDen  withed  to  kc  something  like  the  Methodic  cla*- 
meeting.  amoiigit  u«  in  India,"  laid  the  late  eiceltenl  Mr.  WmiiaC 
Secampore,  iu  bii  Farewell  Lelten.    ''  No  proleuon  oa  eaith  needmMt- 
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ried  out  with  ^  dl  diligenoe  *^  and  in  a  ipirit  of  fiutb 
■ad  prajer*  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
*'God,  enn  our  own  God,  will  bleat  ua,*"  and  the 
period  be  luutened  when  '*  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
iihall  fiTsar  him.** 

Greatly  is  the  whole  Christian  world  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  in  his  celebrated  prize  essay, 
entitled  **  Jcthro,**  has  so  nobly  defended  the  system 
of  lay  agency,  and  so  ably  illustrated  the  advantages 
which  wciuld  result  from  its  general  adoption.  It 
cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  other 
missionary  societies,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  not  only 
adopted  the  same  principle,  but  hare  been  fiiTourcd 
with  the  same  success.  After  spi*aking  of  the  success 
which  lias  thus  attended  the  bhours  of  the  Moravian 
and  Wesleyan  Societies,  Dr.  Campbell  obsenres,  **  the 
Loodcm  Missionary  Society,  tlxiugh  last,  is  not  least, 
in  tliis  bright  mil ;  they  have  much  to  record  (HI  the 
sob}ect  The  history  of  their  achievements  in  the 
South  Seas  is  one  unbroken  narrative  of  the  successful 
cflbrts  of  lajmen  in  uprooting  idolatry  and  turning 
multitudes  to  God.  The  secretar}*  of  the  Socit*ty 
(Brv.  W.  Ellin)  dtvlares,  that  *  tin'  islanders  have 
shown  the  gn*at  principle  cif  the  (tfispc'l  to  be  one  of 
aelf-propagation,  and  the  spirit  it  implants  to  be  one 
of  self-coDsecration.  No  sooner  did  ther  tliemselves 
undentand  tht*  (SospeK  aiKl  feel  its  |Miwer  in  their  own 
baarta,  than  the  |irayer  was  offered  up  that  iiinl  would 
graciously  have  compassion  on  tht*  ignorant  anniml : 


Ilk*  iImm  to  Bvcli  at  MMti  i«c«nlly  bruufM  ttmm  hmiUruum.''— 
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i^esaed  and  exemplified  by  the  Jamaica  cborchea,  but 
also  of  the  great  results  of  phiianthropic  effort  b 
general  which  has  been  brought  onder  review.  Sndi 
additioiUi,  however,  the  author  regarded  as  quite  io>- 
necessary,  convinced  aa  he  is  that  no  true  Christiaa 
caD  reflect  upon  the  statements  ah«ady  made,  in  cod- 
nesion  nith  the  satisiactory  and  undeniable  evidaice 
adduced,  vithout  exclaiming  with  grateful  euuitian, 
"  "WTiat  hath  God  wrought?"  "  It  is  the  Lori'l 
doings,  and  marvellous  id  oar  eyes." 

To  give  a  consecutive  view  of  the  vuious  ioatni- 
mental  causes  which  have  ctmtributcil  tu  tlieae  grat 
reaultA,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  cliapt^. 
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CIIAIT^ER  XVII. 

nUKClPAL  IXHTltMEXTAL  CAl'SES  TO  Wlliai  TIIE8B 
ORKAT  RKSI'LTS  Al£  TO  BE  ATTRIBt'TKD. 

AMiliaB  «r  tb«  SUf«  Tradf^RftirU  of  tbv  Afrkaa  iMtttstiott— (If 
AbIi  liwj  whI  AftBcy  Socktif  BitaliliAinriit  and  Opnmtioii  of 
Scbouli  Circttl*tiun  uf  nibl<«  and  Tract*— Mural  liiHumcccxntMl 
by  MiMiotiafiw  TTirif  Rffurts  for  thr  Improvtmcm  of  fht  Tpmpanl 
CoaHitiianif  th>  iVapl*  liaunfctioii  or  DwIiirhMieia  in  |H33aiid 
lUl— RMaUubmnt  and  Ot«fatiiin  uf  Scboolt— IVciiliar  S^Hrai  of 
luahiiiimmlity  rai|ilo]rr«l  hy  ibe  itftr  (Tburrbn — Spirit  uf  Frayrr 
poaianl  by  iho  Fwple— Tbe  |*«arhiiv  of  the  Guiprl,  accocB|»iiieJ 
by  Ifct  liJwow  of  tbt  Holy  Spiiil. 


It  i»  AD  axiom  in  |4iiliiM»phy  that  everj*  i*flt*ct  tuiisit 
havr  an  adoc{uato  caUMV  If  it  bi*  intrn^ting  to  the 
rtatwrnan  to  mark  the  graclationH  thmugti  which  na- 
Ciootv  once  iMirlMrcuui  ami  un«*ivilizc*<i,  haw  |hiam*cI,  till 
at  k*Dgth  tht*}'  have  liecomt*  diiitingiii»hc«i  for  tht*ir 
•octal  n*fincmtMit,  tlh*ir  pi»litiral,  or  awimerrial  gn*at- 
Doa:  it  ranm>t  lie  leiM  gratifying  to  thi*  (lirUtian  to 
the  various  »tc\isn  mhirh  have  letl  to  the  moral 
0|iiritual  nmcnation  of  any  {MirtioDof  our  raiv;  hy 
wfaidi  the  **  won!  of  the  I^»nl  Iijl-  gn»wn  mightily  an<i 
prwailed/* — **  lilN*rty  Invn  |inM*hiimiMl  to  the  cap- 
tive, and  the  o]»euing  uf  the  |)ri>on  to  them  that  men* 
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ings  for  this  purpose,  the  deep  and  nd 

which    penadca    ibem,   the  imp! 

with  whicii  they  pour  Airtb  their  deeires  ddIo  God, 

sufficiently  attest,  not  trnly  the  srdoar,  Imt  tbe  ma- 

ceritj"  of  their  devotioa. 

And  how  mu''^  *•><«  onint  nP  prayer  haa  i-ontriboted 
to  tbe  inciTase  a.  T  tbe  diurcbee  h  knovn 

only  unto  Uim  v  *'If  t«~o  of  tou  ^aQ 

agree  on  earth  i  ything  that  they  tbaH 

ask,  it  shall  be  i  of  my  Father  wtudi  U 

in  bcaven.'"     If  ,t  "he  who  has  the  e»i 

of  God  has  the  *  that  "prayer  moTCi 

the  hand  that  moves  lue  wunu ,"  who  can  wonder  that 
copious  showers  of  blessings  should  descend  upon  a 
people  who  thus,  in  congregated  thousands,  bend  before 
tlic  throne  of  mercy,  "  praying  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  spirit,"  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  perishing  multitudes  around  them  ?  By  praver 
have  the  missionaries  been  defended  in  times  of  danger, 
sustained  and  cheered  when  "  sorrow  halh  filled  their 
hearts,"  By  prayer  have  sinners  been  awakened,  the 
desponding  comforted,  believers  "  edified  and  built  up 
in  their  most  holy  faith,"  while  around  diein  the 
"  word  of  the  Lord  has  had  free  course,  and  been 
glorifie<l."  Let  but  this  spirit  of  prayer  continue, 
and  we  shall  not  fear  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
our  churches.  Let  it  subside,  and  from  that  sad 
moment  "  Ichabod  "  will  be  written  upon  the  walls 
ind  portals  of  our  sanctuaries. 
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*  Pkmjftr,  fdwt,  aprnm  hmwrnn,  Wts  iIovd  a 
Of  ffldry  on  tW  cumecftil  hour 
Of  m«m  in  aiadiiOM  with  the  Deity ; 
Who  wtNtkipt  thr  grrtd  God,  tW  mooMfit  joiiw 
TW  int  in  kMSfvu*  and  Mtt  hi*  (uoC  on  h«U.** 

^\llatcver  may  have  been  the  separate  or  combiiNHl 
iniupfire  of  the  caiuen  hitherto  enumerated  in  pn>- 
ducing  the  glorious  transformaticm  described  in  the 
prereding  pages,  they  wonld  have  been  comparatively 
Qseleas  apart  from  the  Gospel  which  **  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.**  The  abolition  of  tht*  slave- 
trade;  the  de^truction  of  slavery  itself;  the  t^stablish- 
men!  of  schools ;  and  the  various  efibrts  which  liave 
been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  temporal  con- 
dhioo  of  the  people,  would  have  eflected  but  little, 
had  it  not  been  ftir  this  more  powerful  instrumentality 
and  this  still  more  effective  agency. 

(>f  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  Hayti. 
Tliough  its  inhabitants  have  long  been  free — though 
aooie  schools  have  been  cstabliKbed,  and  civilization 
hat  in  some  degree  advanced — though  the  arts  and 
■cieoces,  the  manm^rs  and  customs  of  Europe  have 
been  introduced,  yet  but  little  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  their  moral  and  social  state.  They  remain 
almost  as  motionh^ss,  indeed,  in  this  n*spect  as  if  they 
foaled  cm  the  surface*  of  a  stagnant  |mn>1--  pn^sent 
oearly  the  same  changeless  as|N*ct  of  intellcvttuil  and 
•ocial  condition  as  tlH*y  did  lM*fore  tlH*y  emanc*i|iated 
tbemaelvcv  from  the  thraldom  of  the*  Fn*n<*h.  (*<»m* 
pared  with  tlu*  luippy  and  pros|ic*rous  c*in*uin»tancHv*  of 
the  Jamaica  pc*asantr;%  thi*  IIa\tian#  arc*  Htill  invdlvinl 
10  ignorance*  miM*r>',  and  guilt — darknc^tw  o>\t'i>  tiii.- 
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part  df.  the  earth,  ami  gross  darkness  the  tmnds  of  its 

people.' 

The  history  of  missions  proves  most  concltmvely 

tliat  the  Gospel  is  the  only  instnuneut  of  moral  and 

spiritual   renovation : — that  this,   and   this   alone,  is 

"  mighty,   through   '^"^    *-   '. 

he    pulling    down   the 

strongholds"  which 

f  Darkness  has  erected. 

In  Jamaica  ■tliia  iJ< 

been   preat-hed   freely. 

fully,  and  with  f       c 

ty— to  a  considerable 

degree  in  the  pan                    i 

id  metaphoric  styles— 

the  preacher  dwel                      i 

J  its  first  principles,  its 

most  prominent  doc»                 i 

jties,  enforced  by  (Brect 

and  powerfid  appeals  to  the  heart  and  c 

It  has  also  been  preached  faithfully.  Having  seemed 
the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people,  the  mis- 

•  "  The  poet  GoWsmifb,"  sayi  Mt.  Caiidler,  "  hi  dcseriliine  ihe  pe«- 
taiitry  uf  Switietland,  liai  too  correctlj,  Biid  with  much  greater  tniliij 
(iescribeiL  (he  condition  uf  the  people  of  Hayfi  ^^^ 

'  Unknown  to  lliem,  when  sensual  pleasures  tloy, 
To  nil  tlie  languid  paoM  iritli  liaec  joir : 
Uukuown  ihoK  powen  tliat  taiee  the  soul  lo  aame. 
Catch  ei-ery  nerve,  and  vibiale  (brougli  the  frame. 
Their  leiel  life  is  but  a  ■mouldering  fire, 


L'[i(|iiench*d  h 

y  wan 

t,  unfann'a  by  strong  desir 

UnKt  for 

laptL 

irel;  1 

br,  ifraiitureicbeer 

O..  -ome 

high 

feitiv: 

il  of  once  a  year, 

In  Willi  1 

irhev 

iilgar  breast  laliei  Are, 

Till,  bur 

led  ill 

.  debai 

iich.  the  bliM  expire. 

n.lt  not  ' 

Iheir, 

iiija  ul 

lotie  thus  Guirsely  flow  , 

Their  mi 

irals, 

like  their  pleasures,  are  but  !o» 

For.asr. 

>tli>eni 

leiillti 

.ps,  from  sire  to  son, 

Unaller'. 

1,  uni 

mpro^ 

ed.  the  manners  nm; 

And  love 

and 

friend 

ships  Ibiely-polnted  darl 

Falls  bl« 

mted 

from  1 

?ach  inciuraled  heart.'  ' 
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mtmry  felt  that  be  could  lay  open  their  defects,  ttpose 
their  siiit«  and  exhort  them  to  consittency,  without 
the  ilightett  apprehension  of  giving  offence  or  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  personality,  (hi  the  contrary,  he 
found  that  he  wa<  helovcd  and  iMmoured  in  proportion 
to  hij  fidelity,  not  only  in  preaching,  but  in  guarding 
the  purity  and  presenting  tht^  disci|iline  of  the  church. 
The  obsenration  was  frequently  nuuie,  **  Him  is  giKNl 
■linisler ;  him  don*t  no  child  ;  him  tell  we  plain  ;  him 
know  neger  heart  well.  If  we  no  go  right,  it  we  own 
feult ;  minister  clean  from  we  bltNid.** 

The  Gospel  was  preaclnHl  practically,  being  uni- 
Ibrmly  made  to  bear  upini  the  im|M)rtance  of  bringing 
forth  the  ^  fruits  of  holiness  which  an*  to  the  praise 
and  gkiry  of  (iod.**  While  the  missionary  enck*aToured 
to  **  gire  to  all  a  {Mirtion  of  meat  in  due  season/*  his 
grand  aim  was  the  im*n*ase  of  converts,  and  in  this  lie 
always  calculattnl  with  confidence  upon  the  sym|iathies 
of  bis  pcfiple,  who  ostimated  tin*  value  of  a  sermon  by 
its  awakening  tendency,  and  the  talents  of  a  pn^acluT 
by  his  success  in  storming  the  citadel  of  the  |Nissions. 
I  faring  tlM*ms4*lves  Uvn  made  |Mirtnkers  of  th<*  grace 
of  (aod«  their  chirf  anxiety  was  tiint  their  neiglilioiirs 
and  fneiKls  might  Unnmi*  |Hirtici|Nints  of  tin*  lilr.-<>ings 
which  they  enjoy (*d.  It  was  fn*<|iu*ntly  sniiL  aiHl  the 
language  di*M*rilH*s  tin*  giMieral  ft*i*ling«  **  Mini«>t«T  ^how 
we  de  right  way*  ant!  tell  wi*  mlu*n*  mr  ran  ^rt  <*fim- 
fart.  Now  wr  want  mimst«T  to  ki*«*p  on  pn-nrii,  to 
bring  in  mon»  hinner.  If  niim>t«*r  givr  wr  littl*'  rntn- 
fart  sometime,  dat  will  do;  wo  will  tr\-  aiul  comfort 
wtteif." 
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Aeoompamedby  the  promiBed  infliieiice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  this  ^*  manifisstation  of  the  Irutfa "  has  been 
productiYe  not  only  of  its  own  legitimate  efiects  in  the 
awakening  and  conyersion  of  sinners,  but,  by  increasii^ 
the  effidoicy  of  other  instromentality,  it  has  in  the 
highest  sense  cansed  **  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  to  be  made  glad,  and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose."  Humbly  and  devoutly  would 
the  writer  recognise  dirine  influence  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  all  moral  and  sfnritual  renovation.  **  Neither 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  ndther  he  that  wateretfa, 
but  Gk)d  that  giveth  the  increase."  *^  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts."  Without  this  omnipotent  agency  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  would  have  fallen  to  the  groimd. 
What  else  could  have  produced  such  mighty  changes 
as  have  been  detailed  ?  What  inferior  power  could 
have  softened  what  was  obdurate  as  the  rock,  and 
fixed  that  which  was  inconstant  as  the  wind  ?  AVhat 
else  could  have  influenced  the  poor  Afirican  slave, 
accustomed  from  his  youth  to  superstition  and  idolatry, 
to  rioting  and  mirth,  to  licentious  indulgence  and 
secret  abominations,  to  cast  ofi*  the  works  of  darkness 
— ^to  surrender  his  beloved  lusts — to  "live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,"  "  counting  all  things  but  loss 
that  he  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him  ?" 
What,  but  the  enlightening,  softening,  converting 
Almighty  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  It  is  this 
which  has  excited  attention — aroused  the  dormant 
faculties — subdued  and  overcome  the  "bondage  of 
corruption,"  and  caused  those  hearts  which  were  once 
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hanrn  of  all  good,  and  prolific  only  of  enU  to  bring 
forth  in  rich  abundanct^  the  fruits  of  holinefls,  happinets, 
and  heaven.  *'  Every  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
thai  is  enlightened  —  every  waste  phu»  that  is  re- 
dainuHl— <*very  idol  that  is  renounced — every  heart 
that  is  n^newtni— every  ingredient  that  is  shed  into  the 
cup  of  human  enjoyment — is  a  new  and  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  power  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts** — is  wholly  the  triumph  of  ("hristianity. 
**  Not  unto  us,  (>  Lord ;  not  unto  us,  hut  unto  thy 
name  be  the  glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth*s 
sake/* 


CHAIBTIAN  MISSIONS. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 


A 


INCREASED  C 
B6PECIA1.lt  on  ' 

or  1 

Hipiiludc  of  the  Obji 
Damingo,  uid  Dthfr 
Facilitia  which  the 
by  the  Cbureho   in 
ChHiliaii  Public— Siniu 
—Way  in  which  this  Ca 


lONABT  SOCICTIES, 
IE8  AND  BENEVOLENTE 
N  WORLD. 

Oi — Comlllion  of  Afiicm,  Si. 
idi;  SoDlh  Ameiiu — lucreaKd 
■Otird — Sympathiea  manifcMrd 
land  foi  than  Objeete  on  tht 
II  Nfatiality  in  luch  a  Cauit — Hotivn 
to  be  eipecially  promoied. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  hiiinan 
enterprise  that  can  for  a  moraent  be  conii«ired  in 
magnitude  with  Christian  missions.  Smiling  on  ever} 
design  which  contemplates  in  any  way  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race,  it  is  their  distinguisliing 
glory  that  their  energies  are  directed  primarily  to  the 
promotion  of  the  dearest  interests  of  men  ;  tliat  while 
they  do  not  overlook  the  fleeting  circumstances  of  time, 
they  have  emphatically  to  do  with  the  iidlnitely  more 
weighty  considerations  of  eternity.  Stretching  far  be- 
yond the  narrower  limits  within  which  religious  bene- 
volence hits  been  wont  to  confine  itself,  these  noble 
instiluticms  embrace  all  nations,  aim,  with  a  God-like 
generosity,  to  remove  every  badge  of  degradation  and 
disgrace  from  a  prostrate  and  enslaved  world,  and  to 
raise  the  vast  and  ever  multi])lying  family  of  man  to 
holiness,  happiness,  and  God.     AMiat  is  there  in  the 
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whole  range  of  human  amlntion  that  don  not  TanuJi 
befiiiT  tht'  majesty  nf  aurh  a  ticsifni  ?  "Die  daiiling 
vplniilnuni  nf  royalty,  the  flattering  conquest*  of  the 
hern,  or  even  the  beautiful  mearebe*  of  the  philo- 
■o{iher.  unk  into  utter  inugiuiiranoe  before  it.  while 
philanthropy  itself  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  tbe 
suprvman-  of  an  enterprise  which  si>izes  with  so  rtroog 
a  gnu>p  Utth  up<«  the  present  intereau  and  future 
destinies  of  men. 

A  purpose  so  completely  in  uninon  with  the  pe^ 
iectkins  of  Jchorah,  ami  in  such  vital  sympathy  with 
tbe  spirit  of  his  word,  esperlally  with  tbe  Ucwpel  of 
his  grace,  euuld  hut  commeml  itself  to  tbe  approval* 
and  attract  the  bleiwing,  of  the  skies.  Tbe  gi-nius  of 
(liristian  miwiims  is  divine  in  its  origitk  aitd  has  tbere- 
fore  enjoyi-d  the  Altering  carv  of  its  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  "Die  degnv  uf  success,  morvovcr,  which  it  hai 
[Jeaaed  the  (ireat  Head  of  the  <'hurrh  to  vouchsafr  to 
hia  servants  han  cxi-titlttl  tbe  hounds  of  rational  ex- 
pectation. A  Iboiiphtful  survey  of  the  vastness  of  tbe 
work,  and  of  the  pDnligioiis  difficulties  with  which  it 
waa  eruwilml,  could  not  fail  to  modiTste  the  antiripa- 
tiooi  of  every  reflerting  bn-asL  Whatever  might  have 
been  tbe  divams  of  some  sanguine  and  supertieial 
minda,  tbe  great  IhhIv  of  the  Christian  cbuicfa  must  hav« 
mtcrtained  nilxlued  hopes,  and  sometimea  ban  fell  tha 
predominanre  uf  ' 
spirit,  as  has  bee:: 
distinguished  lab-'  i 
oo  tbrir  wuA.     A  i 

'  of  \]»  {"-opta 
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appeared,  and  condescended  to  bless  their  efforts  in  so 
signal  a  manner  as  to  Jiwaken  mingled  astonishment 
and  joy.  In  a  comparatively  short  period,  in  the 
interesting  island  of  Jamaica,  one  comer  of  the  great 
nueeionary  field,  200,000  souls  who  were  sitting  in 
ilarkness  and  in  th  '  "  of  death  were  savin^y 
converted  to  God,  an  ed  into  the  radiance  of 

the  Sun  of  Righb  ^t  it  be  borne  in  mind 

that  this  blessed  an^  t  merely  been  brought 

into  the  enjoyment  tward  privileges  of  the 

Christian  religion.  the  judgment  of  charity, 

been  "  renewed  ii  of  their  minds,  and  be^ 

come  the  genuine  disciples  of  Ilim,  after  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."  "  WTio 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their 
windows  ?  "  Nor  is  the  blessing  of  God  confined  to 
one  scene  of  missionary  exertion ;  it  attends  his  ser- 
vants wherever  they  go.  In  other  parts  of  the  western 
archipelago  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  abundantly 
springing  up ;  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  are  glad- 
dened by  the  genial  influence  of  "  the  tnith ; "  the 
islands  of  the  southern  sea  have  received  His  law ; 
the  mighty  superstitions  of  India  arc  tottering  before 
the  presence  of  the  cross,  while  in  Biimiah,  and  even 
in  China,  with  its  teeming  millions,  the  death-like 
silence  which  has  reigned  for  ages  is  disturbed  by  the 
footsteps  of  Ilim  who,  as  he  advances,  creates  &U 
tilings  new;  the  enemy  has  already  been  driven  from 
some  of  tliose  strong-holds  which  once  were  deemed 
impregnable,  and  many  a  field  of  arduous  conflict  is 
now  strewed  with  the  weajmns  of  opposition  and  the 
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embleiiis  of  suooeas.  Ilad  the  attemptB  of  faithful  moi 
to  invade  tbe  territory  of  the  Prince  of  DarkneH, 
and  to  spoil  him  of  his  prey,  been  apparently  meles, 
it  would  be,  nevertbeleas,  an  indication  of  cowardice, 
and  dereliction  of  duty,  to  retire  from  the  conflict ; 
but  with  what  cheerful  energy  and  quenchlets  devotion 
does  it  become  the  Christian  church  to  addre»  itself 
to  a  work  which  God  has  condescended  so  signally  to 
own  and  bless! 

Encouraging  as  are  the  positive  results  which  have 
already  followed  from  Christian  missions,  little  com- 
paratively has  been  effected.  It  becomes  us  to  bear 
steadily  in  mind  that  the  sublime  work  is  only  begun ; 
that  but  partial  inroads  have  been  made  on  any  part 
of  tbe  enemy  *8  dominions,  while  there  remains  a  vast 
amoont  of  territory  hitherto  unvisited  and  undisturbed. 
Sorely,  notwithstanding  ever}'  indication  of  success,  it 
must  be  felt  that  we  have  but  just  entered  on  the  field, 
while  eight  hundred  millioiM  of  our  frUow-men  remaia 
involved  in  superstition,  miser}*,  and  guilt,  thousands 
of  whom  are  daily  passing  the  boundaries  of  time,  with 
DO  eye  to  pity  and  no  hand  t<i  save. 

Tlie  map  of  the  world  spread  out  beneath  the  eye  of 
tlie  Cliristian  philanthropint  presents  an  appalling  region 
of  moral  desolation.  Wliat  unrelenting  t}Tanny  of  error  I 
What  horrid  and  disgusting  scenes  of  imposture  t 
Every  devout  heart  must  thrill  with  agonizing  emo- 
lions,  and  every  enlightened  imagination  recoil,  over* 
siMMlowed  with  gloom,  from  a  scene  throughout  wfai 
death  reigns  with  such  unlimited  sway.     Chine  *' 
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t)iralled  and  bowed  down  by  a  grovclliag  and  debaang 
superstition.  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
groan  beneath  the  dominion  of  the  false  prophet.  The 
teenung  mjTiads  of  Hindostan  are  stiD  wedded  to 
loathsome  idols.  Africa  lies  involved  in  a  darkness 
as  profound  as  tha  iled  Egypt  during  the 

prolonged  and  feai  when  no  man  knew  his 

brother.     "  Instrame  lelty  are  in  her  habits^ 

tions ;"  her  disnia]  at  this  moment  stream- 

ing witii   human  groaning   beneath   the 

weight  of  murderei  while  her   strength  is 

conaiuned  by  intestiiiv.  --  d  merciless  oppresnog. 

"  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  oh  Zion  !" 

Throughout  these  mighty  portions  of  the  globe. 
this  darkness  and  wretchedness  prevail,  relieved  only 
by  a  few  scattered  rays  which  have  been  kindled 
by  missionary  zeal.  Nor  in  crossing  the  broad  c\- 
panso  of  waters  to  the  islands  of  the  west  do  we  meet 
with  any  material  improvement  in  the  scene.  Here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  the  gloom  is  irradiated  by  the 
light  of  Ciiristian  truth,  but  it  is  only  as  the  morning- 
star  to  the  benighted  traveller,  when  he  first  Ix'holds 
it  emerging  from  the  thick  shades  that  surround  it,  or 
hut  as  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  glow-worm  under 
the  black  canq)y  of  night ;  whilst  throughout  the  con- 
federated states  of  the  Mexican  Union — throughout, 
indeed,  the  whole  extent  of  South  America,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  north  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, successive  generations  of  rational  beings  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life. 
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**  TWey  tmd  no  |vamiat  UmI  impirat  btli«f, 
Thry  wMk  mi  Ctod  tkuil  |»ttM  thvir  complaiuta, 
TWy  flod  iw  balm  that  fivM  tht  heart  rrlief, 
TWy  kaov  no  foanlnin  vimi  tbo  fpint  fainta. 
Oh  !  coulU  I  picturr  out  the  full  effect 
Of  that  MHil  fiitheruif  power.  Idolatry, 
I  'd  writr  a  pefv  which  vhoeo  dared  to  read. 
Has  eye,  imiaad  of  laart,  in  crinaeon  drope  ihould  bleed. ** 

Ami  cannot  this  wretchedness  be  expelled,  aimI  this 
waste  howling  wilderness  lie  revivtHl  and  beautified  ? 
Are  there  no  means  by  which  St.  Domingo  and  other 
islands  of  the  western  world,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  Prince  of  DarkncM,  can  lie  aroused  from  their 
lethargy  of  sin  ?  Are  there  no  means  by  which  they, 
with  the*  out-stnMiched  continent  of  South  America, 
can  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  brought  into 
lellowship  with  tlu*  Father  of  their  spirits  ?  Are  there 
DO  means  of  lK*aling  the  distracttnl  heart  of  Africa ;  of 
restoring  her  to  lilH*rty  and  light,  to  holiness  and  hap- 
ptneas  ? — Y«*s  !  Ky  the  *'  glorious  Gos|ii*l  of  the  blessed 
God  "  we  can  n»gen<»nite  the  world. 

TTie  Inmour  of  Cbrint,  %ihich  has  been  m  easentially 
pttiiDot4*d  by  th<*  aggressive  efliirts  of  his  senants,  is 
Titally  identitieil  with  tlu*  incn*ajM*  of  hw  subj<His.  It 
IS  scarct*ly  ixiMible  to  (*om*eive  of  a  h<*a%ier  calamity 
than  the  annihilation  of  (liristian  mis»i«ms.  Kv  i^ucfa 
a  catastrophe  the  dawning  ho|M*3i  of  an  expiring  worid 
would  vaniiih,  the  .Htn*ngtli  of  the  rhun*h  of  (iimI  would 
dccaT,  aim!  the  gl«»ry  of  tlM»  great  Rinbvmer  would  jiuf- 
fcr  an  ecli|im».  rnU»lie%i»rH,  enilMildem*<l  in  their 
bellion, would  reiterate  the  cr) ,  '*  \Vh«»n»  is  the  [irov 
of  his  coming  ?  **  and  tin*  fftd  of  thin  world  wouk 
aaocnd  his  tottering  tlirone.     llie  same  dip 
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salts  would  flow  in  thor  meBsnre  from  an j  relaxation 
of.efibrt  The  cause  admits  of  no  ingloriooa  r^ose. 
The  armies  of  die  **  Lord  of  Hosts*'  are  oommitted  to 
a  grand  struggle  with  principalities  and  powers^  with 
spiritaal  wickedness  in  hi^  placeSy  with  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world ;  nor  can  thej  halt  without 
isTolving  tfaemselres  in  eTsrlastang  disgrace. 

The  question,  as  to  tiie  reasonableness  and  probable 
results  of  the  bold  attack,  which  arose  befiire  tbey  en- 
tered on  the  conflict,  has  been  set  at  rest  It  is  no 
longer  dubious  whether  the  warfiure  diall  commead 
itself  to  the  ditine  approbation,  and  shall  be  carried  on 
under  the  shield  of  onmipotmit  protection.  Tlie  king- 
dom has  already  been  partially  given  to  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.  *^  He  that  is  feeble  has  become  as  David ; 
and  the  house  of  David,  as  God  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  before  them."  The  great  Captain  of  salvation 
has  tasted  the  earnest  of  his  triumphs,  and  waits  with 
divine  solicitude  for  their  completion.  A  fearful  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  his  disciples,  and  magnificent 
achievements  wait  upon  their  fortitude  and  zeal.  Tie 
example  of  their  devoted  ancestors  is  before  them. 
His  angels,  whom  he  ^^maketh  as  spirits,  and  his  minis- 
ters as  flames  of  fire,"  anxiously  attend  them ;  and 
nothing  remains  but  that  they  push  their  conquests  on 
every  side,  put  to  rout  the  armies  of  the  alien,  and, 
animated  with  love  to  Christ  and  care  for  the  souls  of 
men,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  every  land  lifl  up 
their  banners. 

In  this  glorious  enterprise  there  is  everything  to 
encourage  our  hope  and  to  stimulate  our  zeal.    In- 
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cretied  factlides  preieiit  tbeuelTes  oo  ererj  hand, 
and  new  tpbemi  of  Uboor  are  opening  before  the  met* 
•engert  of  the  (iospel  of  peace.  Avare  of  their 
degradation,  and  percetring  the  influence  of  Chria- 
tianity  an  taught  by  the  mianonariet  in  Jamaica  and 
oilier  BritiAh  i^landu  around  them,  the  inhabitant*  of 
Ilajrti  have  invited  the  aervanta  of  (Jhriit  to  their 
•horea*  promising  the  utmost  protection  to  their  pertooa 
and  all  ponaiible  fiu*ilitiea  for  their  work.  Hiey  are 
beginning  to  look  upon  miasionary  stations  and  acboola 
aa  neceatar}'  to  enable  their  beautiful  island  to  occupy 
ita  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
measengeni  of  religion  would  meet  with  more  n*apect 
and  nmntonanci*  from  the  authorities  n'tsident  there 
than  from  those  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Deeply  int(*rested  in  the  struggles  of  the  philanthrn|iisls 
of  England  fi»r  the  freedom  of  their  brethrm,  they 
w«ittld  vie  with  eai*h  other  in  expreasions  of  kindness 
towards  any  miMiimanes  wImi  might  visit  their  ahorea* 
since  thev  are  well  aware  that  the  invaluaMe  lioon  of 
liberty,  m>  lat4*ly  conferred  on  thi»usands  of  their 
cokiufed  brethren,  is  mainly  to  lie  ascribed  to  their 
exertions.  £vt*n  liere  tin*  ground  has  already  iM'en 
bruken.*     (The  Wt*»leyan  Soci(*ty  has  long  had  some 

*  It  ii  b«t  4ur  mi  ihv  |«ft  of  tW  vrit^f  I0  Mai*  tluif  dwhtit  •  vm**  SI 
Ca^  Hftftivn,  aiMi  lU  iv^kauHMnd,  m  Juiiwry,  IMl.  iMilliitif 
watmrd  thr  kiudiwm  •itb  vbicb  Iw  «m  tiwlc«l  \»y  iW  bigbai 
«nl  wmam  ni*»tmt*U  BMTrlM»tt  U  Ami  mmmt  mtUt  tUt uImI  off*.  I*  vl 
Iw  va»  nifrvdnrffd.  Ou  antlHiritf  wi  iImst  iisiIivmImaK  cllMift  *Htfl 
br  bad  rucMiiirrabW  ualrrr«fur«r,  b»  bat  mmdm  dtf  mk^mw  MSS 
At  Mmlbrr  fvwtlt  1  f  tb#  ftutbuf  •  uai)uiti#«,  Hr  fvt§ud  tbiri  • 
tirt  cb«frb  ftlmMly  viuibrti  at  Ptjfi<«u-Friiir#.  mud  m  anevft  %mm 
litai  ti)i«|iiifinf  inS»  ibnr  cuaditiua  Mid  circuMMMM^  br 
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invaluable  agents  in  Hayti,  men  whose  qualifica- 
tions for  the  trying  post  they  have  had  lo  occupy  ba*e 
never  been  aurpassetl, ) 

Among  olhtT  favourable  occurrences  the  ports  of 
Jamaica  liave  been  recently  thrown  open  to  Hay- 
tian  commerce-  "  '  istice  that  has  inspired 

with  grateful  st  of  tbe  most  influential 

citizens  of  the  ^]gj:id  has  given  another 

proof  of  her  ge  ly  with  Hayti,  which  is 

to  us  a  matter  )icing.     It  will  tend  to 

extend   our    c  olidate    our  proeperity, 

refine  our  manritr.  our  political  educatiu. 
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ml  It  pieajed  the  Lord  to  take  him  alui  to  himseir,  ai 
6hecpwi!hout  asbepheid.  We  auhiiiit  these  fsH  line*  for 
ration, — i.e.,  loth*  wisdom  of  your  biKiy,— and  beg  youtu 
give  us  such  friendly  advice  as  might  he  ailvantageous- 
ere  an  of  ua  are  very  pour.  If  in  your  witdom  you  tend  a 
Iruct  us  you   M'ill  mil  be  d#reived  resjiecling  our  lilualion. 


B,  but  re 


nyou 


(SIgTiedj 


a  Ibe  Lord, 
Isaac  Hill, 
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bring  ui  Um  greater  blcwings  of  Gurisdanity ;  and 
laatlyv  to  honour  and  happiness. '*  * 

Wliibt  Providence  is  yet  more  fully  preparing  the 
way  before  us  in  the  islands  of  the  West,  rast  con- 
tinents are  beckoning  us  to  their  coasts.  Aln^ady 
**  Ethiopia  stretches  out  her  hands  unto  God/'  In 
■umy  of  her  towns  and  Tillages,  and  islands,  the  sun 
of  Christianity  has  risen,  while  the  spectral  train  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  are  vanishing  before  its  rays. 
Useful  knowledge,  the  bU^ngs  of  civilization,  and  the 
art!  of  agricultuiv,  follow  in  the  train  of  the  missionary 
wherever  he  goes  ;  and  as  he  advances^  **  the  wilder* 
ness  rejoices,  and  the  d(*9H*rt  blossoms  as  the  rose.** 

Hie  honoured  agi*nts  of  the  I^indon,  the  Wesleyan^ 
the  (%urch,  and  the  American  missionary  socit^ties 
have  already  reape<l  a  rich  and  gkirious  harve»t :  and 
the  Baptist  denomination  has  at  length  heard  tht*  cry 
of  her  perishing  millions,  and  has  gime  up  *^  to  the 
help  of  the  I^tni  agaiiiztt  the  mighty/* 

Under  its  au>pii^*s  an  anny  of  Africa's  own  chil- 
drm,  the  fir«t  fruits  of  missionary'  zt*al  in  Jamaica, 
will,  it  is  fomlly  ho|MMl,  |M*netrate  to  tlu*  very  h4*art  of 
their  bther-laml,  and  plant  the  standard  of  the  cn«a 
oo  its  hoary  mountains  and  miw  the  M*ed  of  the  Cios- 
pel  along  its  hterilc  valleys.  The  galling  chain  of 
aUvery  was  o<»  MMincr  smitten  from  the  exiled  m^groes 
ia  the  west,  than  their  heart*  ycanie<l  ovrr  tli^ir  neg- 
kded  bn»thn»n  at  home ;  and  multitudes  of  them,  in 
the  spirit  of  tnie  de%oti<ui«   are  ready,   like  the  In- 


*   Eltncf  frulB  «  •firrrh  tlrliirrnl  at  A  liAlHfiiH  At  jMVmiff,  |MALlik»««l 
|»  dto  IVift  •u-Pribrr  •  MAUiCmr,    Nu^rnitirt.  1*»I3. 
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raelitea,  to  return  from  the  land  of  their  oaptiTi^, 
taking  the  ark  of  God  with  them.'  Afnca  now  bcgiss 
to  absorb  the  HymjiHthies  nf  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  Anti-slavery  Societies  of  England  and  Amwicn, 
the  African  Cii-ilization  Society,  tie  African  lustituto 
of  France,  are  all  intent  on  her  elevataon.  So  with 
the  whole  Chrrstian  church.  Everything  seems  to  »y 
that  the  time  to  favour  Africa  is  come  ;  that  the  day 
of  her  redemption  draweth  nigh.  She  "  stands  ready  to- 
morrow to  receive  a  hundred  thousand  missionaries." 

Here  and  there  on  the  South  American  eontin^t 
also  the  light  of  divine  truth  has  been  kindled. 
^\Tierever  we  turn,  the  piercing  cry  is  heard,  "  the 
harvest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  LoTere 
of  social  order,  friends  of  education  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Christians  of  every  name,  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  awake,  and  further  the  transfer  of  mis- 
sionaries to  these  benighted  lands,  but  especially  to 
injured  Africa.  No  longer  suffer  her  to  weep  for  her 
children.  Soon  let  it  be  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping  and  thine  eyes  from 
tears  ;  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
And  there  is  hope  in  their  end,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
their  children  shall  come  again  into  their  own  border." 

The  obligations  of  true  Christians  to  difluse  Ae 
Gospel  of  Christ  through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  rise 

•  Ths  R«v.  John  Clarke,  of  the  Baptjit  Minioiiary  Socirt;,  ta  irbon 
■lid  hii  calleague,  Dr.  Prince,  a  vide  and  cJiectual  door  hat  ben 
opened  in  Western  Artica,  ii  nov  oil  hii  way  to  Jamaica,  wiUitlH 
design  of  conveying  a  coiDideialile  number  of  pioiu  and  dcialed  bUck 
and  coloured  mea  as  nustiaDoriei  lo  ttiat  continent. 
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vtth  peculiar  propriety  out  of  the  system  of  truth  they 
The  direct  commiiwion  of  the  great  R«- 
;  at  well  a»  the  more  gem»ral  precepts  of  His 
word,  fall  with  all  the  weight  of  dirine  authority  on 
the  oumcieoce  and  the  heart,  and  bind  his  diseiples 
with  the  force  of  law  to  diiistrminate  the  seed  of  **  the 
kingdom.**  But  in  additiiui  to  tht*tH%  and  iu  vital 
sympathy  witli  them,  tliere  is  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  ductrim*s  they  receive — a  gentle  constraining 
power,  mightier  than  law,  which  no  devout  heart  can 
relist.  There  is  not  a  truth  conni*cttHl  with  the  gri^at 
erangelical  s<*hem(*,  and  n»<*eivc»d  *'  in  the  love  of  it  ** 
into  an  **  humhU*  and  nmtrite  heart,**  which  dtH*s  not 
Iced  in  its  measun*  the  springs  of  henevolence  and 
lore;  wliicli  dot*s  not  bring  into  the  bn*ast  which 
receives  it  the  element  of  a  new  aiui  a  lM*tter  lift*, 
and  awakt*n«  liy  its  silent  ministrations,  tin*  hf>lier 
aympathien  and  aims.  Kut  when  the  whole  rnngi*  of 
truths  whi€*h  com|NiM*  the  **  glorious  Cf<is|iel  of  the 
blessed  (jod  **  exert  their  i^iuibintMi  influence  on  the 
mind,  th<*y  **  rn*ate  all  tliingn  new.**  lk*neath  their 
genial  efft^cts  the  thf»ughts  t^ike  an  ampler  rangi*,  the 
nActi<ms  kimlle  with  a  purer  umi  a  diviner  flame, 
nnd  niotivi*s  an*  Mipplit^l  by  oin>itienitioa<t  of  the 
mightiest  and  tentl«*n*iit  im|M»rt.  llie  whtJe  man  is 
raised,  his  m(»ral  attitude  im  ttmngiHl,  his  mind 
bents  iu  unison  ^ith  tlu*  divine  intrlligfiHv  it.«M*IC  ami 
bb  heart,  like  that  of  ht.4  gn*at  Ma^tlT,  b^*atb<^4 
its  solicitudes  towaniit  a  thing  world.  11m*  ini>3«ioiiAr}- 
gpirit  is  iK>t  a  traiu^ient  tin*,  kindini  amidst  heated 
or  an  eccentric  light  escaped  from  the 
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of  a  bewildered  imagination,  but  the  quiet  and  rational 
growth  of  enlightened  Christianity ;  the  fidr  and  in- 
evitable result  of  the  cordial  belief  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  cross  of  Chrbt;  the  beautiful  oflfepring of  apow«r 
seated  amidst  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  silently  impel- 
Kng  tiiem  to  a  large  and  comprehensive  morality,  and 
spreading  through  them  a  glow  of  philanthropy  that 
pants  to  relieve  the  strongest  exigencies  of  men.  *'  I 
am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians^ 
both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.  For  I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  bretfar^ 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.** 

AVhether  the  devout  believer  in  revealed  religion 
contemplate  its  more  awfiil  disclosures,  or  his  thoughts 
turn  to  its  brighter  discoveries,  he  derives  inducements 
on  every  hand  for  unabating  efforts  to  extend  its  bless- 
ings through  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
survey  the  nations  wrapt  in  ignorance,  bound  in  the 
fetters  of  degrading  superstitions,  and  "  led  captive 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,"  without  being  moved  with 
compassion  towards  them.  Believing  them  to  be  under 
the  curse,  and  exposed  to  the  anger  of  God,  looking 
on  them  as  they  advance  in  gloomy  succession,  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  the  grave,  without  know- 
ledge, without  holiness,  without  hope,  "  his  bowels 
yearn  over  them  in  the  Lord."  If,  turning  from  these 
sombre  reflections  on  the  more  dreadful  features  of 
their  present  position,  and  fixture  prospects,  he  advert 
to  more  inspiring  themes,  his  sense  of  obligation  to- 
wards them  acquires  yet  greater  strength.  The  bene- 
ficence of  the  great  Jehovah,  his  unbounded  grace  in 
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tlie  gift  of  hit  Son,  the  condcucciidiiig  and  mysterioitf 
advent  of  tbc  Saviour,  liis  awful  agtmy  and  victoriduii 
death,  the  eiBcacy  of  hui  aacrificxs  and  tlic  triumpli  cif 
his  power,  atrangcly  deepen  the  imjirutfition.  An  ex- 
perimental 8cn:K!  of  the  inc^omparable  preciousneiw  of 
enuigelical  truth,  an  unpnMuming  hope  of  interest  in 
ita  blesiingB  mingled  with  holy  gratitude  and  aAtnuixJi- 
mcnt  that  he  should  puwcM  sucli  tnuwures,  enjoy  8uch 
privileges  and  be  animated  by  8uch  helper,  give 
energy  to  his  impulses  and  intcnsc*nes8  to  his  di*«ires. 
^  Ilave  respect,'*  he  cries,  **  to  thy  covenant,  fur  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty/*  A  right  state  of  mind  with  relation  to  the 
claims  of  heatlien  hinds,  like  ever}'  other  rirtue,  brings 
a  eoTTcsponding  reward.  Fnim  the  rim*  of  the  wpirit 
of  missions  i«  to  In*  dated  the  commfncem(*nt  of  an  im- 
proved condition  in  the  churrlH*i^  at  home.  It  awakeninl 
the  slumbering  genius  of  ent4*qirist*  in  Zion  ;  it  va^t 
the  thoughts  and  firelings  of  pious  perwtns  into  a  new 
and  finer  mould,  gave  amplitudt*  to  their  ideas,  and 
materially  aided  in  n*laxing  tin*  rigidity  and  exrlu- 
nveoess  of  tlieir  theolog)'.  It  dn*w  U*lieven  into 
closer  union,  and  fe«I  tlnr  luiUowed  fin.^  of  devotion, 
which  are  ever  burning  on  the  altan*  nf  the  chun*h. 
Hie  energy  whirh  Iuia  gone  forth  from  the  romuuinity 
of  the  taithAil,  to  the  help  of  thoM?  mlH)  wvtv  n*atl\  to 
perish,  io  far  from  Wing  fnllowiMl  liy  exImuMion,  lias 
been  the  orcatfion  of  rt*newe<l  Mn*ugtli.  An  «lM*n 
some  stately  oak,  rii^ing  in  nuij«*!*t\  ulMi\e  all  aniun<I 
it,  spreads  its  ample  bnuieliei*  fnt'lj  lM*neath  the  lifa- 
fc»|  and,  as  it  expands,  strikes  its  \aBt  rutits  nmre 
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deeply  into  the  friendly  soil,  so  the  vigoor  of  the  churdi 
haa  increased  since  she  sought  a  wider  range  for  her 
powers.  No  privateChristian,noraiiysocicty  of  godly 
men,  can  cherish  the  higher  virtoee  which  are  included 
in  enlightened  miBsionary  zeal,  nithont  realizing  the 
fiilfilment  of  the  promise  that  "  he  who  waters  others 
shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

Nor  need  the  Christian  |>atriot  be  indifferent  to  the 
great  advantages  of  a  more  general  kind,  both  ciril 
and  moral,  which  accrue  from  the  widening  numji  of 
Chiistian  missions.  The  honour  of  his  country  a 
augmented,  its  progressive  prosperity  in  some  degree 
guaranteed,  and  the  presence  of  the  God  of  natiora 
vouchsafed.  As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  with  Unb- 
munities,  when  their  ways  "  please  the  Lord  he  maketb 
their  enemies  to  he  at  peace  with  them." 

But  that  which  invests  this  glorious  cause  with  its 
highest  interest,  in  the  estimation  of  devout  men,  b  its 
inseparable  connexion  with  the  honour  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Since  the  attention  of  the  church  has  been 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
a  revenne  of  glory  has  redounded  to  him  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  sublimity  of 
the  conception,  entertained  by  his  obscure  and  unpre- 
tending disciples,  does  honour  to  a  system  which  re- 
pudiates in  its  extension  all  civil  authority,  and  mere 
secular  aid ;  which,  unlike  every  system  of  imposture, 
whether  political  or  religious,  that  has  been  ambitiona 
of  dominion,  casts  aside  the  warrior's  sword,  and  the 
oppressor's  rod,  and  boasts  of  no  armour  but  tiut  of 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  truth.     That  thiB  naf^ 
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up  before  them,  have  cried,  ^*  other  Lords  have  had 
dominioii  over  us,  but  by  thee  only  will  we  make  men- 
tion of  thy  name : ''  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Us 
religion,  and  the  spiritual  glory  of  his  kingdom,  should 
accumulate  in  such  masses  along  the  line  of  Chiistaan 
missions :  that  unbelief  grows  pale,  and  conyiction 
begins  to  light  up  the  universal  mind  :  that  death  and 
the  invisible  world  should  have  recorded  in  all  bat 
innumerable  instances  on  their  mysterious  page,  from 
among  all  climes,  the  splendid  triumphs  of  his  cross 
adds  imperishable  lustre  to  his  crown  I    *'  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  ofiering  for  sin  he  shall  see  his 
seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand." 

In  concert  with  the  more  disinterested  motives  which 
should  impel  professing  Christians  forward  in  this  great 
cause,  they  may  well  be  influenced  by  the  recollection 
of  the  most  limited  season  within  which  it  is  allowed 
them  to  labour,  and  the  speedy  approach  of  the  final 
audit-,  as  well  as  the  instituted  connexion  between  their 
present  devotedness  and  their  future  reward,  "  He 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life 
everlasting."  WTio  is  not  ambitious  of  the  plaudit  of 
the  descending  judge?  Who  would  not  aspire  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  eternal  world  ?  "  They  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 

The  means  by  which  the  desire  of  the  church  is  to 
be  accomplished  have  been  instituted  by  the  Saviour 
himself;  nor  will  he  permit  his  people  to  neglect  them 
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with  impunity,  or  to  ftulwtitute  others  in  their  t»teaiL 
Simple  as  they  are,  they  an*  eminently  suited  to  tlie 
attainment  of  their  end,  and  an*  inca)MihIe  of  impn»\e- 
mtmt  by  the  c*ompIieatiHi  eontrivaiu-ei*  of  men.  Tliey 
an*  a»  aneient  an  that  i«y»teni  of  tnitb  they  an*  ap- 
pointed to  tk*r>'e,  and  \iill  a<Imit  t>f  no  extraniM»iLH 
adjuncts*  or  novel  device;*.  Tlie  pmgn'sai  of  n^ligmn 
in  tlio  world,  like  the  growth  of  pi(*ty  in  the  heart,  t*an 
he  »rne«l  only  l»y  hpiritual  means  hy  a  ^triet  aillier- 
mre  to  the  lavm  of  ttuit  **  kingdom  whieh  is  not  of  thii^ 
w<»rld.**  Tlie  iiijunetiouji  of  legi:^lat(»rs,  and  the  nuin- 
date»  of  thn>nt%  mav  do  much  to  n*tanL  hut  ran 
efii*rt  little  to  advann*.  it^i  triumph.'*,  llie  iiuhtiltie!<  of 
human  {Miliey  liave  in  them  nothing  in  mmmon  with 
the  **  vimltkin  tiuit  (*ometh  fmni  alM»\e,  whirh  i>  nt 
firrt  pun*,  then  |K*a(val)le,  (*a.*iy  to  Ik*  entn*ated,  full  of 
merry  am!  giMnl  fruit*."  Tlie  utter  wcaknesiJ  of  huiuaii 
natun\  and  the  R*t*l»lf'nes,'*  nf  its  n»i*4»un'es,  an*  newr 
mon*  oiiu^pieuou.**  than  when,  |Mi>>iiig  lH*yond  their 
pmrinn*,  the  |M)tentates  of  the  earth  att<*uipt  to  din*et 
ami  n*gulat(*  tin*  higher  inten'>t>  of  niaiiLinil.  Tlic} 
hjiTe  nothing  to  do  hut  to  unite  with  the  ol)!M*un'>t 
citi2i*n  in  i*uhj\vting  themM*hes  to  thi*tli\iiie  authority 
nf  Ilim  who  I.'*  no  ri>|HH*trr  nf  |M'r»<»n>.  N«»r  ran  any 
b(*ni"fit  aeenie  ti>  thi>  gn^at  eaiiM*  fmin  ra>h  inun\a- 
tMias  or  tin*  plaii^ihlt*  r\|MHlirnt<«  nf  it.-*  ^iIl^«*rl*  hut 
ton  MUiguiiie  frirnil:*.  It  i.**  \aln  t«t  tarr)  the  ralrula- 
tinnii  of  (^immt*n*e  and  tht*  nwiviiii*^  of  tli«*  nnrld  into 
the  CTiun'h  of  (ftHJ.  Tlu*  vtTrvt  tliry  jinxlun*,  h«»H- 
rvrr  a|i{ian*ntly  giMMl,  i<»  traii«iriit  aii«I  dtvcpti\t*  ; 
tbe}'  may  agitate  the  Mu-furr,  hut  th(*\   wi^aken  th<* 
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centre ;  may  induce  a  deluave  flnsh  of  vigour  and 
health,  like  the  influence  of  powerful  stimulantB  on  the 
human  frame,  but  they  induce  languor  at  the  heart 

In  the  ordination  of  the  means  by  which  to  carry 
forward  the  interests  of  truth  in  the  earth,  as  in  the 
development  of  truth  itself,  ''  Jehovah  has  abounded 
towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence." 

It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  in 
the  order  of  means,  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  apostolic  glory  free 
from  all  the  admixtures  of  a  refined  philosophy  and 
useless  traditions.  The  proclamation  of  the  love  of 
God  in  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  beloved  Son,  the 
free  invitations  of  bis  grace  and  his  claims  to  the 
obedience  of  faith,  have  been  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  Christian  missionaries,  of  all  denominations,  in 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  heathen  to  bis  authority ; 
and  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  same  prescribed 
course  will  secure  for  them  bis  increased  approbation 
and  sanction.  Let  but  this  divine  mission  continue  to 
be  ardently  discharged  by  men  of  God,  fall  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nothing  can  withstand  it ; 
all  opposition  will  fall  before  it,  as  Dagon  before  the 
Ark.  This  is  the  grand  secret  by  which  the  world  is 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  the  vast  empire  of  darkness  to  be 
overthrown. 

Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  view  the  necessity  of 
an  entire  dependence  on  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  an  habitual  reference  to  those  promised  influences 
without  which  Paul  may  plant  and  ApoUos  water 
in  vain.    In  conjunction  with  these  stands  the  wonder- 
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fill  ordinanoe  of  prayer,  the  appointed  medium  of  direct 
inleroourte  vitfa  heaven,  that  holy  exercue  on  wluch  it 
haa  pleaied  the  blessed  God  to  suspend  his  communi- 
cations to  men.  Let  but  the  devout  supplications  of 
the  united  church  ascend  as  incense  to  the  great 
Father  of  Spirits  through  tlie  intercession  of  his  Son, 
and  there  need  be  no  limits  to  the  expectations  of  his 
servants.  **  Prove  Me  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Ilusts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  Heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it***  Not  a  petition  should  be  con- 
cluded in  the  closet,  at  the  domestic  altar,  at  the 
social  meeting,  or  in  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah, 
without  the  supplication  **  Tliy  kingdom  come." 

It  is  an  admiralile  Uw  in  the  constitution  of  things 
that  the  leswr  virtues  wait  upon  the  greater,  (^on- 
sequent  on  the  cultivation  of  tliese  momentous  means 
is  the  inferior,  but  not  less  requisite,  practice  of  en- 
larged lN*nevolence.  The  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
any  cause  carries  in  it  a  dis|Nwititin  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  advance  it  To  jNVteud  to  In*  dtvpiy  con* 
crmed  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  vet  to  U*  liack- 
ward  to  give  molk*}  to  prumtrte  it»  ia^  to  ineult  rvaMin, 
and  therefiire  to  disgrace  n*l)giiin.  The  pn>ft*sik>r,  who 
descants  witli  afTivtcnl  fervour  on  the  importancv  uf 
missionar)'  cnteqirisi*,  but  who  is  pmiifir  witii  excuM*s 
when  called  on  to  sup|Nirt  it,  nuiy  find  |Miliiati%<*ii  in 
the  selfish  maxims  of  a  frigitl  tvonuw\,  but  1h*  dt>e» 
violence  to  moral  iinler,  and  will  iM»t  cscapi*  tlie  rt*buke 
of  his  Judge.  lltHHiur  tlie  I^>ni  with  thy  ttulwtaiuv, 
aal  with  the  firvt  fruits  of  all  tiiine  increase,  is  i*i{ually 
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the  commaDd  of  God  as  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  exaj 
creature,  or  to  pray  earnestly  for  its  saccem.  To 
unite  them  U  reasonable,  natural,  and  religioos ;  but 
to  pretend  to  tLe  one  wh3e  neglecting  the  other  is 
hypocrisy — a  eolenm  mockery  — a  contradiction  in 
langaage  and  conduct.  No  Christian  is  at  liberty  to 
consider  himseiran  independent  proprietor  of  his  weahk 
any  more  than  of  his  talents  or  of  his  dme.  He  u 
responsible,  by  the  very  law  of  his  profession,  for  its 
proper  appropriation,  while  he  is  bound  by  ties  of 
holiest  gratitude  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  Ina 
who  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  Diacoontana- 
cing  the  rstravagiiiit  doctriuo^  of  tbnip  who  ui.hi.>C{)te 
the  surrender  of  all  the  possessions,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  comforts,  of  life,  who  would  have  men  pour 
the  fortunes  with  which  Providence  may  have  endowed 
thera  indiscriminately  into  the  exchequer  of  the  church, 
as  subversive  of  propriety  and  as  derogatory  to  true 
religion,  it  becomes  needful  to  guard  on  the  other  hand 
against  a  spirit  of  parsimony  and  worldly  policy — to 
hold  up  to  marked  disapprobation  those  sophistical 
subterfuges  beneath  which  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  too  frequently  conceal  that  covetousness  which 
is  idolatry.  Let  the  love  of  God  be  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  them — let 
but  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  the  grace  of  supplication 
rest  upon  them,  and  generous  sentiments  will  fill  their 
breasts,  while  sound  discretion  will  regulate  their 
hands.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  the  liberahtj^  of 
men  who  are  under  the  direction  of  right  principles 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  Christian  prudence ;  or,  if 
ench  cases  should  occasionally  occur,  He  who  searcheth 
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the  hcsftrts  vill  rtther  apfirove  the  errors  of  benevolence 
than  the  indiflercnce  that  never  stirs,  the  caution  which 
always  hesitat4*)S  or  the  supineness  that  ever  sliH*ps. 
Hitherto  the  Christian  church  in  its  collective  capacity 
has  cheerfully  n*«ponded  to  the  appeals  of  humanity 
and  piety,  and  its  gi*iK*nwiity  luis  borne  a  gratifying 
proportion  to  its  ever-ini*n*asing  claims.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  tlie  churches  of  (liri^t  in  Grt*at  Britain  that 
such  vast  amtmnts  have  been  annually  i*oIlect4*d  in  be- 
half of  fun*ign  mistficins.  Still,  if  the  work  is  t4>  be 
cooduiied  on  a  scale  at  all  ixmimeiisurate  witli  the 
territory  to  Im*  rei*laiuu*4i,  the  standani  of  lilM*nility 
must  lie  rais«*d,  and  incn*Ascd  cuntributimis  poured 
in.  A  conM'iousncss  of  imlividual  rt^^jMUuibility  must 
iail  upon  tht*  memliers  tif  tlie  chun*hes ;  no  one  must 
claim  exemption,  but  eai*h  must  pn*S4*nt  his  offering — 
the  accumulating  capitali»t,  with  tlu*  toiling  mtvliaiiie ; 
the  st*veral  branchi^s  as  well  as  the  \i*nenited  heads 
of  hous4*h(»ld^ ;  the  indigent  as  well  as  tlie  affluent 
As  an  in^tamv  of  wlutt  may  lie  effi*ct4*d  by  a  i*ombi* 
nation  of  effort,  it  is  only  nH|ui>ite  to  turn  to  tiie 
Baptist  ami  otinT  cbun*hi*s  in  •Jamaica.  Tlu*  |ii*«iple 
coropo»ing  them  are  generally  |MMir,  aihl  cai*h  gives 
but  little,  but,  eai'li  i*tintributing  Mimething,  and  doing 
su  citiitJnuAlly,  far  mttre  is  raiM*«l  ftir  !)em*%olent  obj«H*tB, 
in  proportion  ti>  their  i»tn*ngth,  than  by  (1lri^tian  i*t>m* 
nunities,  li«iwever  db»tingui»hiHi,  in  any  otlier  |Nirt  of 
the  world. 

As  tlk*  di\ine  KiHkvroer  athano'ii  in  bii*  glorious 
career,  to  take  tin*  heathen  hj^  hu«  inheritaiMV,  in  aa-«tT 
to  the  ascending  firayem  of  his  chun-b,  the  motiu*  (or 
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extended  liberality  is  strengthened,  and  the  niimiGceiice 
of  his  people  will,  it  b  coufidontly  hoped,  rise  vrith  the 
number  and  urgency  of  his  claims. 

As  a  sjiirit  of  enlightened  commiseration  for  tlie 
heathen  Bhall  mingle  Itself  yet  more  deeply  with  the 
piety  of  British  Christians,  instances  of  personal  de<iU- 
cadon  to  the  work  of  missions  will  increase.  No  re- 
flecting person  am  fail  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in 
the  noiseless  manner  in  which  the  great  work  hae 
liitherto  been  carried  on.  Instead  of  men  leaving  their 
native  shores  in  large  bodies,  and  so  attracting  tlw 
attention  of  society  and  ou  alighting  in  distant  lands 
awakening  the  t^uspiuinii  (if  stranjiers,  the  me.-sengers 
of  mercy  have  gone  forth  singly  and  at  intervals, 
almost  unperceived,  while  by  their  seeming  weakness 
they  have  excited  the  pity  and  contempt  rather  than 
roused  the  opposition,  of  foes.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  result  of  absolute  necessity  more  than  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  the  Redeemer,  but 
ordered  in  infinite  wisdom  by  the  blessed  God,  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  so  inimical  to  the  tastes  and  adverse  to 
the  established  superstitions  of  the  nations,  has  been 
silently  insinuated  into  most  unlikely  regions  and  as 
leaven,  promises  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  By  residing 
among  cruel  savages  and  effeminate  idolaters  till, 
by  their  blameless  lives  and  disinterested  efforts,  they 
have  conciliated  their  respect,  by  introducing  the  use- 
fiil  arts  of  civilized  society,  or  imperceptibly  infusing 
the  spirit  of  Christian  truth  into  the  prevalent  litera- 
ture, tlie  solitary  teacher,  or  the  little  unsuspected 
baud,  "  has  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  cast 
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up  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  oar  God/*  Plana 
may  now  be  entertained  and  executed  which,  if  at- 
tempted in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  enterprise,  would, 
hate  been  frustrated  by  unfriendly  authorities,  and 
hare  postponed  the  dawn  of  that  day,  the  bright  morn- 
ing of  which  now  opens  so  encliantingly  all  around. 
**  My  tlioughts  arc  not  as  your  thoughts ;  nor  my  ways 
as  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord.**  But  the  time  lias  now 
arrived  for  a  Imlder  and  more  rcMtlute  assault  The 
apprehensions  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  are  allayed, 
the  base  and  interested  nature  of  the  opposition  of 
corrupted  priesthoods  is  susinnrted  by  their  votaries. 
Hie  peaceable  and  usc^ful  influence  of  missions  on  ciril 
and  social  life  is  acknowlinlged.  A-  spirit  of  imiuiry 
has  been  awakcnc*d,  and  millions  upon  millions  are 
*^  waiting  for  his  law.**  The  appalling  exigencies  of  the 
heathen  have  Uvn  rt^nderiHl  most  affectingly  con- 
spicuous, by  the  startling  inadequacy  of  all  attempts 
which  liave  been  made  tt)  mcH^t  them.  Ljimps  have 
tieen  lighte^l  here  and  tlien*,  which  S4*rve  to  reveal  the 
surrounding  gliMim.  In  mort^  tlian  one  eastern  city 
there  is  but  a  single  missionary  to  a  hundnnl  thousand 
people,  and  in  Home  instaiict*s  no  oxh*  like-minded 
within  a  distance  of  a  hundred  milim ;  while  in  other 
parts,  where  lalmurers  art*  miirt*  numen^u^s  they  are 
altogether  unc*qiial  to  the  dutic*s  laid  upon  tla^m  by 
their  very  suci'csses.  *•  Verily  the  fields  are  white 
unto  th<*  har>'i*st.**  Tlie  ri|M*ning  com  in%itini  tlie 
sickle;  it  U^mls  U^neath  its  weight  ;  it  wa\i*s  U*fore 
the  breese.  Tlie  »ky  is  lowering,  tbt*  wind  moaning, 
the  air  chilling — the  season  will  soon  be  past,  and  the 
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npportumty  ended.  But  where  a  host  of  hands  should 
s(?ize  the  spoil,  a  single  reaper  only  appears  here  and 
ihere,  breast  liigb,  mocked  by  the  seeming  hopelpss- 
ness  of  his  work,  and  dispirited  by  the  loneliness  of  bis 
position. 

"  Where  are  the  youthful  Christians  prepared  to  oc- 
cupy the  high  places  of  tlie  field  ?  AVTiere  the  fathers 
ready  to  place  them  on  this  altar?  the  motliers  ready 
to  give  them  up  ?  They  can  surrender  them  to  the 
contagion  of  idolatry,  of  vice,  of  traffic,  and  of  war. 
Men  of  science  cross  the  seas  to  mark  the  transit  of  a 
planet,  and  to  record  the  appearance  of  the  stare  ;  and 
shall  tiloth  eucrvato  thi'  Christian's  heart,  or  jiusil- 
lanimity  paralyse  his  arm  ?  A  dying  world  anxiously 
waits  for  a  response  to  the  appeal,  '  whom  shall  we 
send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  "  "  Churches  of  the  liv- 
ing God !  Families  of  the  faithful !  Seminaries  of  re- 
ligion and  learning !  Ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ! 
your  increased  sympathy  and  aid  are  affectionately, 
hut  earnestly  implored,  t 

The  signs  of  the  times,  as  they  unfold  themselves 
around  us,  strengthen  the  obligations  and  minister  to 
tlie  encouragement  of  the  church.  Philosophic  and 
theoretic  infidelity,  once  so  active  and  obtrusive,  has 
exhausted  its  resources,  and  grown  ashamed  of  its 
sophistries,  so  that  those  energies  which  were  required 

*  Hamilton')  Prize  Exaj. 

f  In  the  wocld'a  conieiilion,  irhtch  wat  livid  In  Loiidoii  about  two 
yon  lince,  one  uf  tlie  ipcaker*  staled  tliat  a  pour  blacli  mail  ot  Jamaica, 
who  wished  to  ([o  lo  .\frica  (o  lell  theglaJ  llJinEs  ofialvilloii,  on  being 
told  that,  nmong  otl^  diflicultiei,  he  mighl  lie  a  alave  again,  reijlinl, 
"  If  1  h»ve  been  a  sWve  toi  ma»,\  <an\«iAi-n.?tK  Gml.' 
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to  defcnd  the  Christian  fiutfa  against  learned  and  subtle 
adTersariei  at  home  are  now  ready  to  be  turned 
systems  of  error  and  idolatry  abroad.  Un* 
driven  finom  the  fortresses  it  had  thrown  around 
itself  from  the  pretensions  of  the  intellect,  lias  taken 
refuge  in  the  cold  indifference  or  malignant  resistance 
of  the  heart — a  position  peculiar  to  none,  and  from 
whidi  men  of  every  clime  can  only  be  dislodged  by 
those  words  **  which  are  spirit  and  which  arc  life.** 
Tlie  convulsive  throes  of  anti-christ ;  the  daruig  but 
futile  attempts  which  are  making  to  efface  the  diK- 
trines  of  the  Reformaticm,  and  to  revive  the  worst 
errors  of  the  Papacy,  call  upon  the  churches  with  a 
Toiee  of  thunder  to  diffuse  tlu^ugh  all  lands  the  un« 
adulterated  light  of  the  ^*  glorious  Gwpel  of  the  blessed 
God,'*  and  to  supphuit  the  flagrant  lies  of  the  man  of 
sin  by  the  bold  and  universal  jiromulgaticm  of  the 
^  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*'  The  British  arms,  famous 
in  the  annals  of  miiitar}'  pniwess,  are,  however  inequit- 
ably, extemling  tiieir  coni{uests  and  thn>wing  open  the 
way  to  multitudinous  and  iuacii.*ssibie  tribes.  l)y« 
nasties,  whose  date  carries  us  liac*k  U*yond  the  limits 
of  historic  stor}',  and  wliich  liafBe  the  rt*si*an*hes  of 
the  learned,  an*  disc^losiiig  tlieir  mviiterious  secrets. 
Haughty  monan*lis  and  imp(*riuus  pricitts,  on  whom 
had  settleil  tiie  i(lience  of  agi*s,  an*  dn*ading  tlie  ap» 
proa«*h  of  truth,  the  overthmw  of  their  foul  altars,  and 
the  invasion  of  tlieir  gorgi*«YUs  tempU*s.  The  decay  of 
trade  in  our  stn*i*t»,  and  the  de|Hirtun*  of  comuhTce 
from  our  shon^s,  «ith  a  gradualh  exliau»ting  cxcIh'- 
quer,  will  speedily  aim|H.*l  tlie  rulers  of  tiiis   gn*at 
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empire  to  admit  the  sh^  of  all  natioDS  to  our  ports, 
ami  open  to  oor  meiduudts  the  exdianges  of  the  world. 
Widi  our  traffic  is  diffused  our  inlBaeiice,  our  language, 
and  our  literature,  and  the  vay  is  prepared  for  the 
extei^ion  of  our  religion.  Whilst  we  are  summon- 
ing our  hosts  to  the  battle,  our  fellow  Christians  in 
the  new  world  are  equally  addduous;  and  by  their 
CQofedenicy  with  us  are  contributing  to  create  such  an 
amount  of  evidence  in  frvour  of  Christian  mis^ons  as 
cannot  £ul  to  secure  for  them  the  homage  of  the  world, 
and  to  render  most  difficult,  if  not  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, their  suppression  at  any  time  by  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  reli^on.  With  such  tokens  glittering 
all  around  us  and  with  the  providence  of  God  thus 
anticipating  us,  dare  we  pause  in  our  course  ? 

Nor  can  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be  allowed  to 
be  doubtful.  Mere  human  schemes,  however  wisely 
planned  and  vigorously  worked,  are  liable  to  be 
defeated.  They  hang  upon  contingencies  that  no 
forethought  can  prevent,  and  may  be  tliro\ni  into 
confusion  by  casualties  incident  to  the  profoimdest 
purposes  of  finite  minds.  But  the  designs  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  moulded  according  to  the  directions 
of  his  word,  and  executed  in  humble  dependence  on 
his  grace,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  councils  of  the 
blessed  Grod,  and  run  parallel  with  his  thoughts  of  love 
and  mercy  towards  sinful  men.  They  enlist  on  their 
side  the  perfections  of  Ilim  whom  no  stratagems  can 
baffle  and  against  whom  no  combination  can  succeed. 
Apjvirently  insuperable  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way  and  the  friends  of  missions  may  meet  with  pain- 
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All  difenioDS  and  trmporary  defeat,  but  why  do  the 
**  Heathen  rage,  and  tla*  |ieopIe  imagine  a  vain  thing? 
lie  that  sitteth  in  the  Heaven*  shall  laugh  ;  the  I^rd 
iliall  have  them  in  derusion/'  ''  Hi«  council  mu«t 
iKtand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  plea»ure/* 

It  wen*  folly  to  attempt  to  define  the  di«tint*t  «tage 
at  which  JelHivali  han  arriviMl  in  hiji  career  of  nunry 
and  of  love,  and  pn^KumptuouH  to  attempt  to  aivign 
the  date  at  which  \m  hcMuHicvnt  piu*iKH«e«  8haU  hi*  ful- 
filled. *^  It  ifi  tW  glorj'  of  GcnI  to  iHUKval  a  thing.** 
We  are  familiar  with  the  hi^ttor}*  of  tla*  churt*h«  but 
the  chnmology  of  the  griMt  work  of  n.*«lemptiim  ia  mH 
revealed  to  uii.  It  w  im|MW(iil)h\  however,  to  compare 
the  |iage  of  pro|ihe<*y  with  transpiring  events,  without 
a  glow  of  ex|M*ctation  and  ho|N.*.  Tlie  MnlHumHlan 
impoKtun*,  by  which  the  nations  liave  Uvn  mi  li»ng  en* 
»lavi*il«  li  linking  U*neath  tin*  weight  of  it^  crimt**. 
Fi>nn«  of  f*ccll*llia^tical  iNility,  InimhI  on  uiiur|uition, 
and  nurtunnl  by  |Nipular  ignorantv,  art*  gradually 
declining  thnmghout  Kun>pi*.  Tlie  orack**  of  truth 
have  Uhmi  traa**lAt«*«l  into  the  mii«it  tliNMiiuint,  &(  well 
MM  the  more  elt*gant  languagi*3i  of  the  earth.  Knlargt*d 
qihereii  of  UM*fuln«*M  «umuit»n  the  faithful  to  n*iiewt*d 
activity  ami  2eal.  Almightv  (lod,  an  the  moral 
CfOV«*mor  of  the  worbl,  i*  mhaiicing  with  unwonted 
rapidity  im  hii*  mAJCHtic  way,  ami  aj*  he  pnN-ee«U  **  r\ery 
valk*y  iii  exalt4^i,  and  ever}'  mountain  and  hill  i^  nuule 
low.**  Ilin  exalttnl  S»n  i^urvcy^  with  di\ine  traiM|uiU 
litv«  thi*  turbulfut  elenu'iitK  as  thev  roll  beniwth  hia 
tmU  and  bMtkit  with  high  nppntlvitiun  tm  the  eaert>" 
of  hi»  ter^ant.4,  whilM  be  aln*adv  lM*ar&»  vid 
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delight,  the  distant  sound  of  a  great  multitude  "  ta 
the  Toice  of  inaDy  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mignij 
thuDtlerings,  saying,  Allelaia  I  the  Lord  God  onuiipo- 
lent  reigneth !"  Where  is  the  Christiao  who  would 
not  accelerate  his  tiiumpha? 


J 
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PLAN  OF  A  COLLEGE  IN  JAMAICA. 
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It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  a  matter  of  lincere  regret  to 
the  liberal  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  communitj  that 
a  cnlonj,  in  all  mpecta  to  important  at  that  of  Jamaica, 
•hould  have  been  so  long  det titute  uf  an  institution  for  the 
inftruction  of  iti  youth  in  the  learned  languaget,  and  in  the 
Tariouf  department!  uf  science. 

At  a  consequence  of  this  de6ciencj,  all  perkins  who 
have  resoWed  to  participate  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation thc>mseWes,  or  have  desired  this  privitf ge  for  their 
frmiliet,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  universities  or 
higher  schools  of  Europe  or  America,— hi  necetsitj  which 
has  occasioned  manj  painful  sacrifices  to  the  wealthj, 
and  been  a  source  of  no  small  disadvantage  to  society  at 
large. 

The  College  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  has  been  for 
jears  in  operation,  and  has  alrradj  secured  the  most  irn* 
portant  results  to  the  middling  and  higher  classes  of 
Britich  India.  Similar  institutions  are  in  existence  in 
Barbadoet,  Nova  Scotia,  atul  Canada ;  and  pmpusals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  univenitj,  on  a  lilteral  and  com- 
prehensive scale,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public  for  tlie  colimjr  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i 
ahall  the  inUbitants  of  Jamaica  be  anj  longvr  dah 
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tbe  inestimsbli!  privilege  which  such  an  esUblishmenl 
would  afford,  and  continue  subject  to  the  reproach  of  such 
deficiency  when  every  means  for  it^  supply  is  within  their 
power, — when,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  is  Kquired  bni 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  energy  ?  If  al  any  one  period. 
more  than  another,  in  the  history  of  Jamaica,  there  ei- 
isted  a  real  necessity  for  such  an  institution, — and  if  u 
any  time  pre-eminent  facilities  were  afforded  for  its  e»a- 
blishraenl, — it  must  surely  be  the  present.  Apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  proprietors  and  other  influential 
individuals  are  less  capable  than  formerly  of  snstainirg 
the  heavy  pecuniary  expenses  which  a  European  educa- 
tion involves ;  and  if  this  inabili^  is  experienced  by 
many  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  it  mn«  be  obvioiu 
that  the  niivnntatre  of  ii  liberal  educntion,  in  its  mo5i  com- 
prehensive sense,  must  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  intermediate  portion  of  the  community,  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  number  and  respectability. 

From  such  considerations,  and  from  many  others  of 
equal  importance  that  could  be  urged,  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  College  in  .Iamaica,  on  principles 
which  will  enable  respectable  youth  of  all  colours  to  reap 
the  advantages  which  the  most  comprehensive  system  of 
education  can  confer,  must  appear  to  every  intelligent  in- 
dividual, interested  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  a 
most  important  desideratum, 

Tlie  adoption  of  such  a  Plan  would  necessarily  require 
the  possession  of  considerable  funds,  and  would  enlail 
difficulties,  in  other  respects,  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  from  a  deliberate  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  if  anything  like  that  general  sympathy 
is  awakened  to  the  object  upon  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
calculate,  every  apparent  obstacle  would  quickly  disappear, 
and  such  success  ensured  as  the  most  sanguine  mind  could 
anticipate. 

Deeply  im'pteaaci  "wVii  "fluew.  tChVAvdetations,  the  writer 
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tdMt  iMTt  to  lubmit  to  the  liberal  umI  enlightened  public 
tbe  following  Trofpectiu  of  an  Inftitution,  whieh  if  de- 
■igned,  in  accoiduice  with  the  Yiewi  alreadj  expreiM^l^  not 
only  to  tecure  to  the  itudenu  the  bett  education  in  all  the 
higheat  branchea  of  literature  and  iicience,  for  which  there 
might  be  anj  demand,  and  to  communicate  to  them  luch  a 
covrae  of  instruct  ion  at  would  enable  them  to  appear  in 
the  learned  prafeationa,  but  one  in  the  proceedings  and 
discipline  of  which,  alto,  religioua  and  political  partj  dis- 
tsnctiuna  would  be  unknown, — where,  regarding  human 
beinga  at  free  agents,  libertj  of  conscience  as  the  right  of 
man,  and  literature  as  a  cf»mmon  bleasing, — good  sch<»]ar- 
*hip»  good  morals,  virtuous  habits,  industrr,  and  talent 
wottld  ccmstitute  the  <mly  basis  of  distinction. 

Should  the  I'lan  in  general  meet  with  the  apprr>bation 
of  the  public,  it  is  desirable  that  such  individuals  as  are 
especial  1 J  interrsteil  in  the  object  would  signify  that  inte- 
rMt  bj  communicating  with  the  writer,*  with  a  view  to  the 
formaticHi  of  a  Committee,  who  would  mature  the  Plan, 
and  begin  to  carry  it  into  execution  by  the  immeiliate 
appointment  of  agents  authorised  to  cullect  and  receive 
aabsoriptiiins  for  the  piiqMise. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark,  in  concluding 
this  Address,  that  the  important  object  here  advocated  has 
already  engagrti  the  attentiim  of  several  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence and  respectability  in  Jamaica,  who  would  cordially 
unite  with  othrrs  in  the  ailoption  of  measum  calculated  lo 
insure  thr  innnnliste  eierution  uf  tlir  dr^ijin. 


1.  Pai»ra'»^i»a% :  — 

In  tlte  incipient  iipereiions,  when  only  a  limited  ele- 
mentary o»ur«e  i«  c.ititenipUled,   pn)bably  two  oe 
PnifeiMtrs  would  Im*  •ufficirnt,  m,  with  refemM 
of  tlie  suhjecU  pro|iiised,  a  statement  of 
•  AaJmMa  No.  «,  fm  Court,  r«ttdbsNkl 
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fundametitat  principles,  in  tlie  form  of  sn  occnsinnnl  lec- 
ture, might  Buffice. 

1.  For  Languors — Latin,   Greek,  and  Hebrew," — to 

which  French  and  Spanish  should  be  added,  as  es- 
sential. 

2.  For  Logic  and  Pkilasophy — including  the  Philosopbj 

of  the  Human  Mind,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Poli- 
tical— the  latter  of  which  involves  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  jurisprudence. 

3.  For  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History. 

The  course  of  Political  Economy  might  he  confined  to 
the  reading  of  a  simple  elementary  volume. 

For  the  study  of  Natural  History  the  proximity  of  s 
museum  would  offer  great  advantages.  An  occasionil 
visit  to  such  a  collection  would  form  an  excellent  com- 
ment on  whatever  outline  of  animated  nature  might  be  pat 
into  the  hands  of  the  junior  classes. 

A  few  lectures,  also,  on  the  useful  arts,  engineering,  and 
manufactures,  might  perhaps  satisfy  all  the  requbites  of 
the  occasion.  Should  drawing  be  thought  a  desideratum, 
it  should  be  taught  by  a  master,  and,  together  with  tuition 
in  ihe  modem  languages,  he  paid  for  as  an  extra ;  but  the 
principles  of  perspective  should  be  included  in  the  course 
of  geometry.  The  lectures  might  be  delivered  by  the 
different  Professors  by  an  arrangement  among  themselves, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  superior  power,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  continental  u  ' 

II.  Salaries  OF  TH 

Funds  for  this  purpose  to  he  raised,  as  well  as  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  establishment  in  general, — 

1.  Partly  from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  public. 

2.  Partly  by  a  charge  of  50/.  each  per  annum,  more  or 

less,  to  regular  students ;  and, 

3.  Partly  by  fees  for  the  delivery  of  lectures, 

■  T\i\i  4nv«i\;\e  fttnii  local  cunuideratioiii. 
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III.  QcALiriCATioNt  or  Till  pRortssoRt: — 

1.  Tbej  should  be  men  of  an  orthodox  creed,  of  high 

moral  character,  and  of  liberal  tentimenta. 

2.  Penona  of  (irat  rate  qualificationt  in  their  retpectiTe 

departmentf. 

3.  Individual!  who  would  have  no  other  employment ; 

and, 

4.  Who  would  endeavour  to  improve  themaelvea,  from 

jrmr  to  jear,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  belonged  to 
their  department 

IV.  Lkngtii  or  Tilt  Sbmion  : — 

1 .  The  •etiion  to  commence  in  the  month  of  ,  and 

conclude  in  the  montli  of 

2.  Ten  days*  relaxation  at  Chriatmaa,  and  a  month  at 

Easter. 

5.  The  length  of  the  whole  course  of  studies  to  be  three 

or  four  years. 

V.  STt<nxNT«:— > 

1.  All  young  men  ti)  be  admitted  who  might  be  of  good 

moral  cliararter,  and  who  desire  improvement  in 
useful  knuwledge. 

2.  No  impediment  should   ari#e  fnim  complexion,   or 

from  difference  of  religiou*  demiminatitm. 

3.  Such  an  in«tituti4in  would  offer  peculiar  advantages 

to  youn^  men  designed  fur  the  I'lu'istian  ministry, 
previously  to  tlieir  entering  on  a  course  of  t)ie<ilo- 
gical  study. 

4.  It  might  also  be  found  highly  beneficial  V^  thr«)I«igi- 

cal  students,  aAer  liaving  finitheil  tlieir  course, 
eithrr  under  a  private  tutor  or  in  a  public  tlieol«igi. 
cal  seminary.  Such  individuaU  might  wish  to 
spend  a  year  at  the  college  previously  to  their  be- 
coming randidates  fur  the  )iasUtra\  \t^\ce.  S'vnw'Xct 
adrantMget  would  be  afforded  \>)  Vl  Xo  ^vhmw^  TMr& 
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preparing  for  the  superintendence  of  normal  schools. 
Persons  of  prudence  and  piety,  with  such  prospects, 
would  prove  a  peculiar  acquisition  to  the  college, 
as  examples  of  good  conduct  and  of  diligence  in 
study.  They  would  moreover,  hy  their  inspection, 
influence,  and  lessons,  materially  assist  the  juniors 
in  their  literary  pursuits. 
5.  Gentlemen  of  leisure  might  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  such  an  institution,  respectable  young  men  in 
public  offices,  and  in  professional  and  commercial 
establishments.  Such  individuals  might  occasion- 
ally attend  courses  of  lectures,  &c.  To  young 
men,  before  immediately  entering  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  active  life  in  any  respectable  situation,  the 
benefits  which  the  college  would  confer  would  be 
incalculable. 

VI.  Mode  of  Instruction  : — 

1.  The  University  of  Glasgow,  it  is  conceived,  forms 

the  best  model  of  any  public  institution  in  Europe 
in  this  respect,  as  combining — 1st,  Public  lectures 
by  the  professors ;  2nd,  Careful  examination  of  the 
students  on  those  lectures;  and,  3rd,  Frequent 
themes  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  those  lectures. 

2.  The  professors  should  not  be  bound  by  any  statutes, 

or  otherwise,  to  follow  any  particular  or  precise 
mode  of  communicating  their  instructions,  but 
should  be  expected  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the 
spirit  of  the  existing  age,  and  with  the  aid  of  what- 
ever improvements  the  advanced  state  of  society 
has  discovered. 
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PLACB  \ND  ACCOMMODATION. 

VII.  AitoPLACi:— 

A  cool  uid  wlubrioufl  niuaium  wuuld  be  of  Uie  Tint  im- 
portance for  the  seat  uf  the  college,  at  aii  imlucr- 
ment  to  able  profenson  from  Europe,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  health  of  the  student*.  It  sh<»uld  be 
TtHred^  as  a  safeguard  against  the  fumiatioii  uf  dis- 
reputable connections,  as  well  as  to  prevent  as  much 
at  possible  abstraction  from  ttudj.  It  should  be, 
moreiiver,  of  easy  access,  possessing  the  adrantagrs 
of  a  carriage-ruad ;  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  al 
no  great  distance  from  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town, 
yet  sufficiently  within  the  reach  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  tlie  coWiy  at  large,  and  in  the  Tici- 
nity  of  two  or  more  places  of  religious  worship  of 
Terent  deiK>minatiocis. 


VIII.    ACCOMM(»IIATION9: — 

It  wtmld  be  de^iralile,  until  al  least  the  cfdlege  be 

blished,  to  purrluMe  or  rent  an  eligible  hfiuse  for 
the  purpose,  but  slniuld  n<»  suitable  premises  <iffpr, 
necessary  buildings  of  an  economical  description 
might  Ih*  rrertrd.  Funds  for  tiie  purchase  or  rent 
of  prrmisr«,  or  f<«r  t)»e  er^riifin  of  suitable  build* 
ings,  could  l>e  raisrti  by  voluntary  subsrrip(i«m  ;  r»r, 
as  in  the  casr  of  thr  I^iiidon  Thiversity  (nf#w  l;ni- 
versity  College ),  by  a  sale  of  sliar^s,  as  a  rommitliw 
or  a  board  of  direct«*r«  might  dtfitrmine. 

IX.  DiscirLinR  AMI*  CiovtaiiiiaifT  — 

L  It  shouU  \^  hUral. 

2.  h  should  be  strirlty  obser? ad. 

X  It  should  ronaider  good  aM#ral  iwmdagt  i' 
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* 

4. 

It  shouia  render  the  college  incompatible  with  lb*     ] 

abode  of  individuals  in  it  whosv 

■  liabits  were  twl 

indtiatriaue. 

' 

5.  1 

[tebould 

aim  to  render  the  students 

useful  and  oni»-      ' 

mental  members  of  civil  society, 

and  should  ftlsa 

regard 

preparing  for  t 

higher  < 

leBtination. 

at  a  state  of  mi- 

tiirily, 

,  and  tbf 

:  professors  considered  it 

advantageou,  u,      : 

confer 

literary 

bonotirs  on  aucb  students 

as  might  distin- 

guish 

themseh 

colleg 

e  in  all 

its  important  bearings  on 

the  surrounding 

islands  and  continent  (not  omitting  Africa),  but  more  es- 
pecially as  designed  for  the  learned  education  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  colony  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  generally 
deprived  of  all  other  means  of  obtaining  literary  distinc- 
tion, the  free  and  liberal  Government  of  Great  Britain,  so 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  all  euch  institulions, 
would  willingly  facilitat«  its  importance  and  usefulness, 
by  granting  a  charter  for  that  purpose. 

In  onler  to  prepare  a  succession  of  young  persons  for 
the  study  of  the  highest  branches  of  learning  at  the  college, 
as  well  as  to  secure  other  important  advantogea,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  connect  with  the  Jamaica  Institution,  aa  at 
the  London  University,  and  other  colleges  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  a  lemiiiary  of  elementary  instruction,  of  which 
the  following  extract  from  the  'Journal  de  Gentve,'  re- 
published in  the  '  Bihliotlieque  Universello '  of  Professor 
Pictet,  in  1817,  will  furnish  a  simple  and  interesting  ex- 
ample : — 

"  Upwards  of  200  years  ago,  two  illustrious  reforraeis 
conceived  the  plan  of  founding  at  Geneva  a  public  school 
to  prepare  young  people  for  the  higher  parts  of  learning. 
This  school,  which  from  ttiat  time  has  always  subsisted 
amongst  us,  heats  the  name  of  college,  and  is  divided  into 
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nine  cbwea^  in  each  of  which  beginning  at  the  ninth,  the 
•choUni  learn  tucceisiTelj  to  read  and  write,  and  after* 
wards  from  the  seventh  to  tlie  first,*  orthography,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  .  .  .  The  lessons  are  given  in  each  by  a 
particular  master,  turned  the  regent  of  tlie  class,  and  who 
is  chosen  in  open  competition  by  the  academy,  onder  the 
special  superintendence  of  which  the  whole  college  is 
placed.  Each  regent  gives  in  his  class  fn>m  five  t4)  six 
hours' lessons  a  day.  .  .  .  I  will  addthatallthecUtfses 
of  the  college  are  held  in  the  same  building,  but  separate 
from  one  anotiier ;  that  they  have  all  the  same  hours ;  that 
the  regents  and  the  scliolars  are  constantly  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  inspector  cho«en  by  the  academy,  under 
the  name  of  Prinri|ial,  who  lives  in  rttomn  above;  that  once 
a  year  there  are  distributed  publicly,  and  with  great  so- 
lemnity, tlie  prizes  they  are  supjMised  to  liave  meritrd ;  and 
that  at  last,  on  |iasiiing  out  from  the  firvt  class,  they  are 
admitted  as  itudrntji  into  the  auditories,  when  the  pn»fes- 
sorv,  who  ct>m|MMi«*  our  academy,  give  regular  lectures,  on 
which  the  ntudents  are  re(|uired  to  undergo  an  annual  pul^ 
lie  rianiination.**  'Iltus  **  the  grf*ater  number  of  our  y^Hing 
boys,  whatever  their  aAer  ilestination  may  be,  receive-  their 
education  at  the  college,  and  »eldoni  Iravr  ii  wttlkout  liaving 
acquired  tlie  elrnirnls  of  Ijitin  and  (ireek.** 

Tbr  rvwirt  in  ibit  country  «ill  |irrr#irr  that  vhal  it  hnv  ralM  ikm 
**C4ilIfvr'  AiMvrri  ni«irr  nf  \rm  to  nur  hiffa  arttiaOt.  Tbrtr  acAilmj 
N  vLaI  «v  tbuuM  luir  rallnl  tbr  ntllefr. —  Trmm&Uitr. 


*  It  wtHilU  tii>l  \te  tlHHifhl  t|r«  iaIiV.  |«iili«hli.  Ii»  f  >rtn  thr  JaniAica 
Php|ar«lur]r  liMt.tutii4i  aOrr  m»  iiif-t|iif  ttt  •  ntialrl  m  ilut.  Ibr  rttrsrl 
m  ii4f inlucrO  l«i  illuttr«lt  llic  |ir«rlir ability  aihI  ailvAiitAfr  v(  ibr  pUn. 


NOTE 
Connected  with  the  Chapter  on  Agriculture^  p.  94. 

The  following  Extract  from  "  Chambers'  Edinburgh 
Journal"  for  July  of  the  present  year,  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  Jamaica  agriculturists,  as  also  of  those  in 
tropical  climates  in  general : — 

*'  In  November  last  a  notice  of  a  new  African  grain  was 
read  before  the  Linneean  Society  of  London  by  R.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  senior  assistant-surgeon  to  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Clarke  this  grain,  which  is  called 
'  fundi,'  or  '  fundungi,'  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kissy  village,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  by 
industrious  individuals  of  the  Soosoo,  Foulah,  and  other 
tribes,  by  whom  it  is  highly  prized. 

"  The  fundi  is  a  slender  grass  with  digitate  spikes,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches.  The  ear 
consists  of  two  conjugate  spikes,  the  grain  being  arranged 
on  the  outer  edge  of  either  spike,  and  alternated ;  the  grain 
is  attached  by  a  short  peduncle  to  the  husk,  from  which  it 
is  easily  separated. 

"  The  grain,  which  is  cordiform  (or  heart-shaped)  and 
about  the  size  of  mignonette  seed,  is  covered  by  a  thin 
fawn-coloured  membrane ;  and  when  freed  from  this  mem- 
brane is  whitish  and  semi-transparent.  It  is  highly  glu- 
tinous, and  has  a  delicate  flavour,  between  that  of  rice  and 
kiln-dried  oats. 

"  Its  mode  of  culture  is  extremely  simple.  It  delights 
in  light  soils,  and  requires  no  manure,  and  is  very  prolific. 


NOTE. 
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It  is  eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  natives,  and  is  highly 
valued  as  an  article  of  food.  Mr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion 
that  could  it  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  it  would 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  as  it  would 
prove  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  light  fari- 
naceous articles  of  food  now  in  use  among  the  delicate  and 
convalescent.  From  the  specimen  furnished  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  fundi  grain  appears  to  be  quite  as  delicate  as 
arrow- root,  while  it  possesses  a  more  agreeable  flavour 
than  sago,  potato-starch,  and  other  similar  preparations." — 
1843,  p.  207. 


THE  END. 


LoRlwir :  Printed  by  Wiixiam  CLOwxt  and  Sohs,  SUmfocd  Sfccw^ 


Pagt  IS,  Lalia  qaotation  lo  be  in 

„    38,  liu»  27,   foi  "  horiion  flat,   Uvti,"  &c-,  « 

ietti,"  Re. 
„     51,  1ui«a  4  and  ft  from  butlooi,  in  inveilea  con 
„     60,  lut  ruur  linea  in  iiivert.^J  comtou. 
,,     74,  line  13,  the  irnnli  "  Loiidua  ''  and  -■  King 

„  352,  Lut  UiM,  ioieit  «  of.-' 
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